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THE Compiler of this work, having submitted his plan to a 
very respectable literary friend, had it returned, with the following 
character of the SEL£CTieNS, which is now given as an appropriate 




" To the Man of taste, who would add a truly 
valuable volume to his library; to the student, who 
would acquire a pure and classical style ; to the 
parent, who would place in the hands of his child^ 
the productions of some of the best orators, writers^ 
and statesmen of the present age, this compilatioii 
will be found of great intrinsic value. The good 
will find in it much to commend ; the captious, 
little on which to fasten the talons of envy, while 
the most scrupulous moralist will not encounter a 
line to shock his feelings, or to alarm his appre- 
hensions. No work, of equal magnitude, hitherto, 
published in the United States, presents more tal- 
ent, or will give more satisfaction to the reader. — 
The lover of eloquence will dwell on it with rap- 
ture ; and the man of letters of whatever country or 
profession, will find in it a sumptuous entertainment 
for the mind. The American, the Iriihman, the 
Englishman, the Scotchman, and the Frenchman, 
will each find flowers of their respective nations, 
collected into a bouquet, on which each may gaze 
with satisfaction and delight.^' 
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A DECLARATION, 

Sy the Representatives of the United States ^ in Congress assem* 

bled, My 4, 1776. 



When, in the course of human events^ it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume, among the powers of the earthy the sep- 
arate and equal station to which the laws of Nature, and of Nature's 
God entitle them ; a decent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quiresj that they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed^ by their Creator^ with certain unalien- 
able rights : thjit among these, are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That, to secure these rights. Governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed ; 
that, whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foundation on such principles*, and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. 

Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments long established, 
should not be changed for light and transient causes ; and, according- 
ly, all experience hath shown, that Mankind are more disposed to siS^ 
fer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves, by aboUahing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But, when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce them under absolute despotism ; it is dieir right, 
it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards fov their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance 
of these colonies ; and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of government. The history o£ 
the present King of Great Britain, is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an abso- 
lute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted 
to a candid world : , 

He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesoqae^ and neces- 
sary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of imme&te and press- 
ing importance, unless suspended in their operation till his asaent 
should be obtained : and, when so suspended^ he has utterly neglected 
to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws, for the accommodaticm of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of 
representation in the legislature ; a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only. 
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He has called together legislative bodies, at places unusualy uncom- 
fortable, and distant from the depository of their public records ; for 
the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly^ for opposing, 
with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause 
others to be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at large, for their exercise ; 
the State remaining, in the mean time, exposed to all the dangers of 
invasion from without, and convulsion within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States ; for 
that purpose, obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners ; re- 
fusing to pass others, to encourage their migrations hither ; and raising 
the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his as- 
sent to laws* for establishing judiciary powers^ 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the ten- 
ore of their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms 
of officers, to harrass our people, and eat out their subsj^ce. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without 
the consent of our Legislatures- 
He has affiscted to render the nulitary independent of, and superior 
to, the civil power. 

He ha;^ combined with others^ to subject us to a jurisdictionj foreign 
to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws ; giving his as* 
sent to their acts of pretended legislation. 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us. 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any mur- 
ders which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States. 

For cutting off our trade with all partb of the world. 

For imposing taxes on us, without our consent. 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury. 

For transporting us beyond sea, to be tried for pretended offences. 

For abolishing Uie free system of English laws in a neighbouring 
province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging 
its boundaries, so as to render it at once, an example and fit instrument 
for introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies. 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and 
altering, fii|^damentally, the forms of our governments. 

For suspoMling our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves in- 
vested with nower to legislate for us, in all cases whatsoever. 
^ He has abokated government here, by declaring us out of his protec- 
tion, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destro]^od the fives of our people. 

He IS, attiub.time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries, 
to complete tM works of death, desolation, andtyranny> already begun^ 
with circornktances of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely parallelled in the 
most barbaroiu.ages4 and totally unworthy the head of a civilized na- 
tion. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high 
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seas, to bear arms against their country, to become the executioner^ 
of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us. and has endea- 
voured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the mei ciless In« 
dian Savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished de- 
struction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress i 
in the most humble terms. Our repeated petitions have been answer- 
ed onlj by repeated injury. A prince whose character is thus marKed. 
by every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren. VVc 
have warned them, from time to time, of attempts made, by their legis- 
lature, to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We hsLxe re- 
minded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement 
here. We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and 
vre have cmijured them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow 
these usurpations ; which would inevitably interrupt our connexions and 
correspondence; They, too, have been deaf to the voice of jusuce and 
of consanguinity* We must, therefore, acquiesce In the necessity, 
which denounces our separation, and hold them as we hold the rest of 
mankind; enemies in war; in peace, friends. 

Wej therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, 
in General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the World, for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by 
the authority of the good people of these Colonies, solemnly pubQah 
and declare, that these United Colonies are, and, of right, ought to be^ 
free and independent States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, that all political connexion, between them and the 
State of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that> 
as free and independent States, they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other 
acts'and things which independent States may of right do. And. lor 
the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honour. 

John Hancock^ Roh&rt Morris^ 
Sefijamin Rushy Benjn. FranMir^ John Morton, Geo. C'/ymer, 
JiM. Smithy Geo, Taylor^ James Wtlson, Geo, Ross, Cesar Rodaey^ 
Geo, Ready Thos. McKedn, Wm. Floyd, Phil. Uvingdon, Frans, 
LewiSi Lewis Morris, Richd. Stockton, Jno. Weiherspoon, Fras, 
HopMnson, John Hart, Abra. Clark, Josiah Bai^UmU Matthew 
Humitonj Wm. Whipple, Sam. Adams^ John Adanu^ Robt, Treat 
Paine, EUnidffe G^rri/, Step. Hopkins, WiUiam EBery, Roger 
Sherman, Sam. Huntington, Wn. iVUliams, Oliver Waltott, Var-^ 
^er Braxton, Francis Lightfoot Lee, TTios. Ndson, Jr* Bei^n. Har^ 
rison, T%, Jefferson, Richard Henry Lee, George Wfthe, Charts 
Carrol, of Carrolton, Thos, Stone, Wm. Pac^a, Samuel Chase, Ar* 
thur Middleton, Thomas Lynch, Junr, Thos. Hayward, Junr. Edward 
Rutledge, John Penn, Joseph Hewes, Wm. Hooper, Geo. Walton, 
Lj/man HtM^ Button Gwinnet, 
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SPEECH 

Of Mr, PhVHps^ in the case of Guthrie v. Sterne^ delivered in the 

Court of Common PleaSy Dublin. 

My Lord and Gentlemen^ 

In this case} I am of counsel for the plaintiff, who has deputed me^ 
with the kind concession of my much more efficient colleagues, to de- 
tail to you the story of his misfortunes. In the course of a long 
friendship which has existed between us, originating in mutual pur- 
suits, and cemented by our mutual attachments, never, until this in- 
stant, did f feel any thing but pleasure in the claims which it created, 
or the duty which it imposed. In selecting me, however, from this 
bright array of learning and of eloquence, I cannot help being paiiied at 
the kindness of a partiality, which forgets its interest in the exercise 
of its affection, and confides the task of practised wisdom, to the un* 
certain guidance of youth and inexperience. He has thought, perhaps, 
that truth needed no set phrases of speech ; that misfortune should 
not veil the furrows which its tears had burned ; or hide, under the 
decorations of an artful drapery, the heart-rent heavings with which its 
bosom throbbed. He has surely thought, that by contrasting mine 
with the powerful talents selected by his antagonist, he was giving 
you a proof, that the appeal he roade^ was to your reason, not to your 
feelings— to the integrity of your hearts, not to the exasperation of 
your passions. Happily, however, for him, happily for you, hap- 
pily for the country, happily for the profession, on subjects 
such as this, the experience of the oldest amongst us is but slen- 
der ; deeds such as this are not indigenous to an Irish soil, or natu- 
ralized beneath an Iribh climate. We hear of them, indeed, as we do 
of the earthquakes that convulse, or the pestilence that infects less fa- 
voured regions ; but the record of the calamity is only read with the 
generous scepticism of innocence, or an involuntary thanksgiving to 
the Providence that has preserved us; No matter how we may have 
graduated in the scale of nations ; no matter with what wreath we 
may have been adorned, or what blessings we may have been denied ; 
no matter what may have been our feuds, our follies, or our misfor- 
tunes, it has at least been universally conceded, that our hearths were 
the home of the domestic virtues, and that love, honour and conjugal 
fidelity were tlie dear and . indisputable deities of our household—* 
around the fireside of the Irish hovel, hospitality circumscribed its 
sacred circle, aad a provision to punish, created a suspicion of the pos- 
^bility of its violation. But of all the ties that bound ; of all the boun- 
ties that blessed her, Ireland most obeyed, most loved, most reveren- 
ced the nuptial contract. She saw it the gift of Heaven, the charm of 
earth, the joy of the present, the promise of the future, the innocence 
of enjoynient, the chastity of passion, the sacrament of love— the slen* 
der curtain, that shades the sanctuary of her marriage bed, hais in its 
purity the splendor of the mountain snow, and for its protection the 
texture of the mountain adamant. Gentlemen, that national sanctuary 
has been invaded ; that venerable divinity has been violated $ and its 
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t^nderest pledges torn from their shrine, by the polluted rapine of a 
kindless, heartless, prayerless, remorseless adulterer. To you, reli« 
gion defiled, morals insulted, law despised, public order foully violated^ 
and individual happiness wantonly wounded, make their melancholjT 
appeal— -you will hear the facts with as much patience as indignatioa 
will allow ; I will myself ask you to adjudge them with as much mer- 
cy as justice will admit. 

The plaintiff in this case, is John Guthrie-^by birth-»by education—- 
by profession, by belter than all, by practice and by principles a gen- 
tleman. Believe me it is not from the common place of advocacy, or 
from the blind partiality of friendship, that I say of him, that whether 
considering th« virtues that adorn lite, or the blandishments that en- 
dear it, he has few superiors. Surely, if a spirit that disdained dis^ 
honour ; if a heart th;it knew not guile ; if a life above reproach^ and a 
character beyond suspicion, could have been a security against mis« 
fortunes, his lot must have been happiness. I speak in the presence 
of that profession to which he was an ornament* and with those mem« 
bers his manhood has been familiar, and I say of him, with a confidence 
that defies refutation^ that, whether we consider him in his private or 
his public station — as a man, or as a lawyer, there never breathed that 
. being less capable of exciting enmity towards himself, or of offerings 
even by implication, an offence to others. If he had a fault, it was* 
that, above crime, he was above suspicion, and to that noblest error of 
a noble nature, he has fallen a victim. Havinf; spent his youth in ib» 
cultivation of a mind, which must have one day led him to eminencCy 
he, became a member of the profession by which I am surrounded. 
Possessing, as he did, a moderate independence, and looking forwani 
to the most flattering prospects, it was natural for him to select amongst 
the other sex, some friend who should adorn his fortunes, and deceive 
his toils. He found such a friend, or thought he had found her, in the 
person of Miss Warren, the only daughter of an eminent solicitor* 
Young, beautiful, and accomplished, she was << adorned with all that 
earth or heaven could bestow to make her amiable." Virtue never 
found a fairer temple— beauty never veiled a purer sanctuary^-*othe gra- 
ces of her mind retained the admiration which her beauty had attract^ 
ed, and the eye which her charms fired, became subdued and chasten* 
ed in the modesty of their association. She was in the dawn of lifb^ 
with all its' fragrance round her, and yet so pure that even the blush 
which sought to hide her lustre, but disclosed the vestal deity that 
burned beneath it ! No wonder an adoring husband anticipated all the 
joys this world would give him— no wonder the parental eye which 
beamed upon their union, saw in the perspective, an old age of happi^ 
nesSy and a posterity of honour. \ 

Methioks [ see them at the sacred altar, joining thpae hands which 
Heaven commanded none should separate, repaid for many a pang of 
anxious nurture, by the sweet smile of filial piety, and in the holy rap- 
ture of the rite, worshipping the power that blessed tAeir children, and 
gave them hope, their name should life hereafter. It was virtue's vi- 
uon«-*-none but fiends could envy it. Year after year confirmed the an- 
ticit>ation — four lovely children blessed their union.' Nor was their 
love the summer passion of prosperity ; misfortune pr8Ted—ai&iction9 
chastened it; before the mandate of that mysterious power which will^ 
at tinies, despoil the paths of innocence, to decorate the chariot of tri- 
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umphant villainy, my client had to b^w in silent resignation. He owed 
Ms adversity to the benevolence of his spirit. lie went security for 
friends — those friends deceived him, and he was obliged to seek in 
other lands, that safe asylum which his own denied him. He was glad 
to accept an offer of professional business in Scotland* during his tem- 
porary embarrassment. With a conjugal devotion, Mrs. Guthrie ac- 
companied him, and in her smile the soil of the stranger was a home — 
the sorrows of adversity were dear to him. During their residence in 
Scotland, a period of about a year, you will find they lived as they had 
done in Ireland, and as they continued to do, until this calamitous oc- 
currence, in a state of uninterrupted happiness. 

You shall hear most satisfactorily that their domestic life was unsul- 
tied and undisturbed. Happy at home, happy in a husband's love, hap- 
py in her parent's fondness, happy in the children she had nursed, Mr:*. 
Guthrie carried into every circle, and there was no circle in which her 
society was not courted, that cheet fulness which never was a compan- 
ion of guilt, or a stranger to innocence. My client saw her the pride 
of his family, the lavourite of his friends ; at once the organ and orna- 
ment of his happiness. His ambition awoke, his industry redoubled, 
and that fortune, which, though for a season it may frown, neVer totally 
abandons probity and virtue, bad begun to smile on him. He was be- 
ginning to rise in the ranks of his competitors, and rising with such a 
character, that emulation itse^lf rather rejoiced than envied. It was at 
this crisis, in this, the noon of his happiness, and day-spring of his for- 
tune, that to the ruin of both, the defendant became acquainted with 
his family. With the serpent's wile and the serpent's wickt^dness, he 
stole into the eden of domestic life, poisoning all that was pure, pollu- 
ting all that was lovely, defying God^ destroying man, a daemon in the 
disguise of virtue, a herald of hell in the paradise of innocence. His 
name, gentlemen, is William Peter Baker Dunstanville Sterne : one 
would think he had epithets enough without adding to them the title 
of an adulterer. Of his character i know but little, and I am sorry that 
I know so much ; if I am instructed rightly, he is one of those vain and 
vapid coxcombs, whose vices tinge the frivolity of their follies with 
something of a more odious character than ridicule. With just head 
enough to contrive crime, but not heart enough to feel for its conse- 
quences ; one of those fashionable insects that folly has painted and 
fortune plumed for the annoyance of our atmosphere ; dangerous alike, 
3n their torpidity and their animation; infesting where they fly; and 
poisoning where they repose. 

It was throiigh the introduction of Mr. Fallon, the son of a most vt%^ 
pectable lady, then resident in Temple-street, and a near relative of 
Mr« Guthrie, tliAthe defendant and this unfortunate woman first be- 
came acquainted^ to such an introduction the shadow of a suspicion 
could not possibly attach. Occupied himself in his professional pur- 
suits, my client Igid little leisure tor the amusement of society ; how«< 
«ver, to the protdction of Mrs. Fallon, her son and daughters, moving 
in the first circles, unstained by any possible imputation, he without 
hesitation entrusted all that was dear to him. No suspicion could be 
awakened as to any man to whom such a female as Mrs. Fallon permit- 
ted an intimacy with her daughters ; while at her house then, and bt 
the parties which it originated, the defendant and Mrs. Guthrie had 
frequent opportunities of meeung. Who could have suspected that 
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under, the very roof of virtue, in the presence of a venerable and ret* 
pected nuitron, and of that innocent family whom she had reared up in 
the sunshine of her example, the most abandoned profligate could have 
plotted his iniquiti^rs I Who would not rather suppose that in the re- 
buke of such a presence, guilt would have torn away the garland from 
its brow, and blushed itself into virtue ? But the depravity of this man 
was of no common dye ; the asylum of innocence was selected only as 
the sanctuary ot his crimes, and the pure, and the spotless, chosen as his 
associates, because they would be the more unsuspected subsidiaries to 
prove his wickedness, nor were his manner and his language less suited 
than his society to the concealment of his objects. If you believed him- 
self, the sight of suffering affected his nerves ; the bare mention of im- 
morality smote upon his conscience; an intercourse with the. continen- 
tal courts had refined his mind into a painful sensibility to the barbar- 
isms of Ireland, and yet an internal tenderness towards his native land 
so irresistibly impelled him to improve it by his residence, that he was 
a hapless victim to the excess of his feelings, the exquisiteness of his 
polish, and the excellence of his patriotism ! His English estates^ he 
said, amounted to about ten thousand pounds a year, and he retained in 
Ireland only a trifling three thousand more, as a kind of trust for the 
necessities of itl^ in habitants; in short, according to his own descrip- 
tion, he was in religion a Saint, and in morals a Stoic ; a sort of wan- 
dering philanthropist, making like the Sterne who, he confessed, had 
the honour of his name and his connexion, a Sentimental Journey in 
search of objects over whom his heart might weep, and his sensibility 
expand itself. How happy it is, that of the philosophic profligate onlf 
retaining the vices and the name, his rashness has led to the arrest a£ 
crimes which he. had all his turpitude to commit, without any of his ta- 
lents to embellish. 

It was by arts such as I have alluded to — by pretending the most 
strict morality, the most sensitive honour, the most high and undevia^ 
ting principles of virtue, that the defendant banished every suspicion of 
his designs. As far as appearances went, he was exactly what he de^ 
scribed himself. His pretentions to morals he supported by the most 
reserved and respectful behaviour— -his hand was lavish in the distribu* 
tion of his charities ; and his splendid equipage, a numerous retinue, a 
system of the Ihost profuse and prodigal expenditure left no doubt 
as to the reality of his fortune. Thus circumstanced, he found an 
easy admittance to the house of Mrs. Fallon, and there he had many 
opportunities of seeing Mrs. Guthrie, for between h^s. family and 
that of so respectable a relative as Mrs. Fallon, my cl^nt had much 
anxiety to encrease the connexion. They visited tog|tber some of the 
public amusements, they partook of some of the fetepiDthe neighbor- 
hood of the metropolis— but upon every occasion, iif rs. Guthrie was * 
accompanied by her own mother, and by the respectable females of 
Mrs. Fallon's family. I say, upon every occasion, an^I challenge them 
to produce one single inctance of those innocent excunions upon which 
the slanders of an interested calumny have been let loose, in which 
this unfortunate lady was not matronized by her female relatives, .ami 
those, some of the most spotless characters in society.- -Betweeti* Mrf , 
Guthrie and the defendant the acquaintance was but slight. Upon o^ 
occasion alone they dined together ; it was at the hoiflise of the plailM ' ' 
tiflTs fadier-in-law ; and that you may have some illustration of^de^ 
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fendant*! character, I shall briefly instance his conduct at this dinner. 
On being introduced to Mr. Warren, he apologized for any deficiency 
of etiquette in his visits, declaring that he had been seriously occupied 
in arranging the affairs of his lamented Yather, who, though tenant for 
life, had contracted debts to an enormous amount— he had already paid 
upwards of ten thousand pounds, which honour and not law compel* 
led him to discharge, as, swc^et soul ! he could not bear that any one 
should suffer unjustly by his family. His subsequent conduct was 
quite consisteut with this hypocritical preamble— at dinner he sat at a 
distance from Mrs. Quthrie, expatiated to her iHisband upon matters 
of morality, entering into a high-flown panegyric on the virtues of do- 
mestic life and the comforts of connubial happiness. In short) had 
there been any idea of jealousy, his manner would have banished it, 
and the mind must have been worse than isceptical, which would re* 
fuse its credence to his surface morality. Gracious God, gentlemeny 
when^he heart once admits guilt as its associate, how every natural' 
emotion flies beiore it \ Surely, surely, here was a scene to reclaim, if it 
were possible, this remorseless defendant ; admitted to her father> 
table, under the shield of hospitality, he saw a young and lovely female 
surrounded by her parents, her husband, and her children — the prop 
of those parents^ age, the idol of that husband's Idffc, the anchor of 
those children's helplessness, the sacred orb of their domestic circle, 
tgiving their smiles its light, and their bliss its being, robbed of whose 
beams, the little lucid world of their home must become chill, uncheer* 
ed, and colourless forever. He saw them happy, he saw them united) 
Messed with peace and purity, and profusion— throbbing with sympa- 
thy and throned in love-~depicting the innocence of infancy, and the 
joys of nianhood, before the venerable eye of age, as if to soften the 
£ireweU of one world by the pure and pictured anticipation of a better* 
Yet) even there, hid in the very sunbeam of that happiness^ the 
daemon of its destined desolation lurked. Just Heaven ! of what ma- 
terials was that heart composed which could meditate coolly on the 
murder of such enjoyment-^which innocence could not . sotten, nor 
peace propitiate, nor hospitality appease ; but which, in the very beam 
and bosom of its benefaction, warmed and excited itself into a more 
▼igorotfs venom ? Was there no sympathy in the scene ? Was there 
no remorse at the crime ? Was there no horror at its consequences \ 

(( Were hoooar, virtue, oonscience, all exiled ? 
Wa^ ihere no pity, no relenting ruth, 

a show tbeir parents* fondling oVr their cbild, 
m paint the ruined pair and their destraction wild." 

II.- • * 

Ko, DO — ^he was at that instant planning their destruction* and ^ven 
within four shorrbays, he deliberately reduced those parents to child- 
lessness, that Ijjfilpand to widowhood, those smiling infants to anticif 
pated orphanage ^and that peaceful, hospitable, confiding family, to 
helplessi hopele^L Irre mediate ruin. 

Upon the £ratmay of the ensuing July, Mr, Guthrie was to dine 
with the Conav^t bar, at the hptel of Portobello, It is a customj I 
am told, vfrith the gentlemen of that association to dine together pre- 
vious to die tkciiit ; of course my client could not bavf» decorously 
absented hiaittojCk Mrs. Guthrie appeared a little feverish, and he re^ 
quested thiit on His retiring, she would compose herself to rest«»she 
prom^cd him shf^ v^oyld ; a|id when be departed somewhat i^ruptlj! 
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to put some letters in the po8t-office> she exclaimed^ « Whatj JohO} 
are you going to leave me thus ?" He returned, and she kissed him* 
They seldom parted, even for any time, -without that token of afiTection; 
I am thus minute, gentlemen, that you may see, up to the last moment^ 
what little cause the husband had for suspicion and how impossible it 
>vas for him to foresee a perfidy which nothing short of infatuation 
could have produced. He proceeded to his companions with no other 
regret than that necessity for a moment forced him from a home which 
the smile of affection had never ceased to endear to him. After ^ 
day, however, passed, as such a day might have been supposed to passj 
in the fiow of soul, and the philosophy of pleasure, he 'returned home 
to Jhare his happiness with her, without whom no happiness had ever 
been perfect. Alas ! he was never to behold her more 1 Imagine, if 
you can, the frenzy of his astonishment, in being informed by Mrs. 
Porter, the daughter of his former landlady, that about two hours be* 
fore, she had attended Mrs. Guthrie to a confectioner's 'shop, that a 
carriage had drawn up at the corner of the street^ into which a gen- 
tleman, (whom she recognized to be Sterne) had handed her, and they 
instantly departed i I must tell you there is every reason to believe 
that this woman was the confidant of the conspiracy. What a pity that 
the object of that guilty confidence had not something of humanity— - 
that, as a female, she did not feel for the character of her sex— that, as 
a mother, she did not mourn over the sorrows of a helpless family ! 
What pangs might she not have spared 1 

My client could hear no more—- even at the dead of night, he rushed 
into the street, as if, in its own dark hour he could discover guilt's 
recesses. In vain did he awake the peaceful family of the horror* 
struck Mrs. Fallon, in vain, with the parents of the miserable fugitive^ 
did he mingle the tears of an impotent distraction ; in vain, a miserable 
maniac, did he traverse the silent streets of the metropolis, affrighting 
virtue from its slumber with the spectre of its own juin ! 

1 will hbt dwell upon that night of horror ; I will not harrow you 
xnth its heaH-^ending recital. But, imagine you see him, when the day 
bad dawned, returning wretched to his deserted dwelling—seeing, in 
every chamber a memorial of his loss, and hearing every tongueless 
object eloquent in his woe. Imagine you see him in the reverse of 
bis grief, trying to persuade himself it was all a vision ; and awakened 
only to the horrid truth by his helpless children asking him for their 
mother I — Gentlemen, this is not a picture of the fancy ; it literally 
occurred : there is something less of romanpe in the reflection which 
his children awakened in the mind of their afflicted father ; he ordered 
that they should be immediately habited in mourninof How rational 
sometime^ are the ravings of insanity I For all the purposes of mater* 
nal life, poor innocent^, they have no mother ; her tongue no more^ 
can teach, her hand no more can tend them ; for thedi there is not' 
** speculation fn her eyes,^' to them her life is somcAing worse than 
death ; as if the awful grave had yawned her forth, soe moves before 
them, shrouded all in sin, the guilty burlen of iis p -acel^ss sepulchre. 
Better, far better, their little fett had followed in her funeral, than that 
the hour which taught her value should reveal her vice ; hiouming her 
loss, they might have blessed her memory, nnd shame need not have 
rolled its fires into the fountain of their sorrow. 

As soon as his reason became sufficiently collected^ Mr. GutJwl^ 
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pursued the fugitives ; he traced them successively to KildaTe, to 
Carlow, Waterford, Milibrd Haven, where they embarked— ^n through 
Wales, and finally to Ufracombe, in OevonstiirC) where the clue was 
lost. I am glad, that in this route and restlessness of their guilt, as 
the crime they perpetrated was foreign to our soil, they did not make 
that soil the scene of its habitation. I will not follow them through 
this joyless journey : nor brand, by any record, the unconscious scences 
of its pollution. But philosophy never taught — the pulpit never enfor« 
ced a more imperative morality than the itinerary of that accursed tour 
promulgates. Oh ! if there be a maid or matron in this island, balan- 
cing between the alternative of virtue and of crime, trembling between 
the hell of the seducer and the adulterer, and the heaven of the pareh* 
tal and the nuptial home, let her pause upon this one out of the many" 
horrors I could depict,— and be converted. I will give you the rela- 
tion in the very words of my brief ; I cannot improve upon the sim* 
plicity of the recital : 

*• On the 7th of July^ they arrived at Milford ; the Captain of the 
packet dined with them, and was astonished at the magnificence of her 
dress.** (Poor wretch I she was decked and adorned for the sacrifice !) 
<< The next day, they dined alone. Towards evening, the house- 
maid, passing near their chamber, heard Mr. Sterne scolding y and ap- 
parently beating' her. In a short time after, Mrs Guthrie rushed out 
of her chamber into the drawing room, and throwitig herself in agony 
upon the sofa, she exclaimed— <^ Oh ! what an unhappy wretch I am— 
I left my home where I was happy, too happy, seduced by a man who 
has deceived me. My poor husband — my dear children— Oh ! if 
they would even let my little William live with me, it would be some 
consolation to my broken heart.'* 

" Alas ! nor children more can she behold, 
^ Nor friends, nor sacred home," 

Well might she lament over her fallen fortunes*- well might she 
mourn over the memory of the days when the sun of Heaven seemed 
to rise but for her happiness ; well might she recal the home she had 
endeared*— the children she had nursed— the hapless husband of whose 
life she was the pulse. But one short week before, this earth could not 
have revealed a lovelier vision — Virtue blessed, affection followed^ 
beauty beamed on her the light of every eye, the charm of every heart ; 
she moved along in cloudless chastity, cheered by the song of love, and 
circled by the splendors she created ! Behold her now i the loathsome 
refuse of an adulterous bed ; festering in the very infection of her 
crimes; the scq^ff and scorn of their unmanly, merciless, inhuman au-* 
thor ! But thutR ever is with the votaries of guilt — the birth of their 
crime is the death of their enjoyment, and the wretch who stings his 
offering on the altar, falls an immediate victim to the fiame of bis de- 
votion. I am ghd it is so — It is a wise, retributive dispensation. It 
bears- the stamp4f a preventive Providence. I rejoice it is so in the 
present instance ; first, because this premature infliction must ensure 
repentance in the wretched sufferer; and next, because as this adulter* 
ous fiend hai» rather acted on the suggestious of his nature than hia 
shape^ by rebelling against the finest impulse of man, he has made him- 
self an out-law from the sympathies of humanity. Why should he ex« 
pect that char^j'from you, which he would not spare even to the mis* 
fertunes he had inflicted I For the honour of the form under which he 
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is disg^ised^ I am villbg to hope he was so blinded by bis vice that; 
he did not see the full extent of those misfortunes. If he had feelingH 
capable of being touched, it is not to the faded victim of her own weak^ 
nesa and of his wickedness that I would direct them. There is some-< 
thing in her crime which affrights charity from its commisseration* 
But) gentlemen, there is one over whom pity may mourn, for he is 
wretched — and mourn without a blush, for he is guiltless. 

How shall I depict to you the deserted husband ? To every other 
object in this catalogue of calamity, there is som^ stain attached which 
checks compassion. But here, Oh ! if ever there was a man amiablei 
it was that man ; Oh ! if ever there was a husband fond, it was that 
hurinrnd; his hope, his joy, bis ambition was domestic — his toils were 
forgotten in the affections of his home, and, amid every adverse variety 
of fortune, Hope pointed to his children, and he was comforted. By 
this vile act, that hope is blasted, that house is a desert, those children 
are parentless. In vain do they look to their surviving parent, his 
heart is broken, his mind is in ruins, his very form is fading from the 
earth. He had one consolation — he had an aged mother, on whose 
life the remnant of his fortunes huDg, and on whose protection of his 
children, his remaining prospects rested ; even that is over, she could 
not survive his shame — she never raised her head — she became hearsed 
in his nusfortune — he has followed her funeral 1 If this be not the cli- 
max of human misery, tell me in what does human misery consist ? 
Wife, parent, fortune, prospects, happiness, all gone at once, and gone 
forever I For my part, when I contemplate this, I do not wonder at the 
impression it has produced on him ; I do not wonder at the faded 
form, the dejected air, the emaciated countenance, and all the ruinous 
and mouldering trophies by which misery has marked its triumph' over 
youth, and health and happiness I I know that in the hordes of what is 
called fashionable life, there is a sect of philosophers wonderfully pa* 
tient of their fellow -creature's sufferings, men too insensible to feel foi; 
any one, or too selfish to feel for others. I trust there is not one 
amongst you who can ever hear of such calamities without afRiction ; 
or, if there be, I pray that he may never know their import by expe- 
rience ; that having, in the wilderness of this world, but one dear and 
darling object, without whose participation bliss would be joyless, and, 
in whose sympathies, sorrow has found a charm — whose smile has 
cheered his toil — whose love has pillowed his misfortunes— 'Whoser 
angel spirit, guided him through danger, and darkness, and despdr/ 
amid the world's frowns, and the friend's perfidy, was more than friend, 
and world and all to him I God forbid, that by a villain's wile or a vil- 
lain's wickedness, he should be taught how to appred^te the woe of 
others in the dismal solitude of his own. Oh no ! I fdSl that I address 
myself to human beings, who, knowing the value of what the world 
is worth, are capable of appreciating all that makes it dear to us. 

Observe, however, lest this crime should want any aggravation : ob- 
serve, I besooch you, the period of its accomplishmeDt. My client 
was not so youn(>. as that the elasticity of his spirit could rebound and 
bear him above the pressure of his misfortune, nor was he withered 
by age into comparative insensibility, but just at that temperate inter- 
val of manhood, when passion had ceased to play, and. reason begins to 
operate ; when love, gratified, left him nothing to desire ; and fidelity 
long tried left him nothing to apprehend : he vras just too, at that pe- 
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;;iod of ikis professional career when his industry, having conquered 
Ifae ascent) he was able to look round him^ from the height on which he 
rested. For this, welcome had been the day of tumult, and the pale mid- 
night lamp succeeding : welcome had been the drudgery of form ; 
welcome the analysis of crime : welcome the sneer of envy and the 
■com of dullness, and all the spurns which «< patient merit of the 
unworthy takes." For this he had encountered, perhaps, the gener- 
ous rivalry of genius, perhaps the biting blasts of poverty, perhaps 
the efforts of that deadly slander, which, coiling round the cradle of 
his young ambition, might have sought to crush him in its envenomed 
foldings. 

« Ah, who can tell how hard it is to climb, 
The steps where Fame's proud temple shines afar .* 
Ah, who can tell how many a soul sublime) 
Hath felt the influence of roalignant star, 
And waged with fortune an eternal war ?** 

Can such an injury as this admit of justification ? I think the learn- 
ed counsel will concede it cannot. But it may be palliated— let us see 
how. Perhaps the defendant was young and thoughtless ; perhaps un** 
merited prosperity raised him above the pressure of misfortune, and 
the wild pulse of impetuous passion impelled him to a purpose at 
which his experience would have shuddered. Quite the contrary ; the 
noon of manhood has almost passed over him, and a youth spent in the 
recesses of a debtor's prison, made him familiar with every form of hu* 
nan misery ; he saw what misfortune was, it did not teach him pity ; 
lie saw the effects of guilt, he spurned the admonition. Perhaps in the 
solitude of a single life he had never known the social blessedness of 
iBarriage : he has a wife and children ; or if she be not his wife, she 
is the victim of his crime, and adds another to the calender of his se* 
duction. Certain it is that hs has little children who think themselves 
legitimate. Will hb advocates defend him by proclaiming their has* 
lardy ; certain it is, there is a wretched female, his own cousin too, 
who thinks herself his wife ; will they protect him by proclaiming he 
has only deceived her into being his prostitute ! 

Perhaps his crime, as in the celebrated case of Howard^ immortalized 
by Lord Erskine, may have found its origin in parental criTelty ; it 
xnight, perhaps, have been, that in their spring of life, when fancy wa- 
ired her fairy wand around them* till all above was sunshioey and all be- 
neath w|ks flowers— when to their clear and charmed vision, this ample 
world was but a weedless garden, where every tint spoke nature's love- 
liness, and every sound breathed Heaven's melody, and every breeze 
was but embodied fragrance. It might have beeui that in this cloud- 
less holiday, loie wove his roseate bondage round themy till their young 
hearts so grew together, that a separate .existence ceased, and life it- 
self became a sweet identity ; it might have been, that envious of this 
paradise, some >vorse than daemon tore them from each other, to pine 
lor years in aWnce, and at lengtli to perish in a palliated impiety.— « 
Oh ! gentlemen, in such a case, justice herself, with her uplifted 
sword, would call on mercy to preserve the vicdm. There was no 
such palliation — the period of their acquaintance was little more than 
sufficient for the maturity of their crime, and they dare not libel love 
by shielding unddr its soft and sacred name, the loathsome revels of ^ 
adulterous depravity. It might have been, the husband's cruelty left m * 
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t6o e'asy {nroad for seduciion. Will they darc.aseert it ? Ob, too well 
thcv know he would not let ** the winds of Heaven visit her face too 
toughly.'* Monstrous as it is^ I have heard in'leed that they mean to 
rest upon an opi)os>tq pdlliation—^1 iiave heard ir rumoured that they 
moan to rest the wife 'a infidelity upon the liuabd#id's fondness. 1 
know that g\jilt, in its conception mean, and in its commission tremu- 
lous; ift in its exposure desperatfc and audacious 1 I^now that in the 
fuj^itive panic of its reti-eat,it will stop to ilinij its p^tijan poison upon 
the justice that pursues it. But I do hop: , bwid and abandoned and 
hopeless as their cause is-**l do hope for the. n..me of human natuie, 
that I have been deceived in the rnmou's of this unnatural defence. 
Merciful God 1 i^ it in the presence of .his veneruble coiin ! is it in 
the Rearing of this virtuous jury ! is it in the zeniih of an eidii^hi- 
ened age, that 1 am to he io!d, because female tenderness was 
hot watched with worse than Spau'sh viji;ilance, aad harrassed with 
worse than eastern severity— -because the i.;arriaj^e contract is not 
converted into the curfee of incarceration, because woman is allowed 
the diti^nity of a human soul, and man does not degrade himself into a • 
human monster, because the vow of em^earments is not ipauc tho 
vehicle of dec^-ption, and the altar's pledge is not become the passport 
of a barbarous perjuryj and that too in a I'ind of couraj^e and of chi- 
valry, where ti>e female form has been held as a patent direct from 
the divinity, bearing in its chaste and charmed helplessness, the 
assurance of its strength* and the amulet ofiis protection jam I to be 
told that the demon adulterer is thcrclore not oidy to perpetrate hife 
crimes, but to vindicate himself through the very virtues he hiis viola- 
ted ? I cannot believe it ; I dismiss the supposition— it is most mon- 
strous, foul, and unnatural. 

Suppose that the plaintiff pursued a different principle — supixjso 
that his conduct had been the reverse of what h v.as — suppose th.t. in 
place of<)eing kind* he had been cruel u> this deluded female — that he 
had bef n her tyrant, not her prote^iior — her t^uoler, not her hui/hand-- 
what then might not have been the defence of this adulterer ! iMit^ht 
he not then say, and Siiy with speciousn*. ss, " True, 1 seduced her 
into crime, but it was to save her Irom crueltv ; true, she is niv adul- 
tress, because he was her despot.' Happily, jL^entlemcn, he can say 
ho such thing. I have heaid it said, too, durinij the ten months of 
calumny, for which by every species of legal delay, they have pro* 
crastinated this trial; that next lo impeachment of the husban'.ls ten- 
derness, they mean lo rely on what they libel as the kn'ity of their 
unhappy viciim 1 I know not by what right any man. biit above jill, a 
tnarried man, presumes to scrutinize into the conduct of a married 
i*en)ale, 1 know not, gentlemen, how you would feel under the con- 
sciousness that cvciy coxcomb was at liberty to estimate the warmili 
50 r the coolness of your wives, by the barometer of his Viiuity ; tbut 
he might ascertain precisely the prudence of his invasion on their 
virtue. But I do know that such a defenfce, coming, from such a 
quarter, could not at all surprise me. Foon unfortunate, fallen fe- 
»iiale ! How can she expect mercy from her destroyer I How can 
she expect that he will revere the character 'he was careless of pre- 
serving ! How can she suppose that", after having made her repu- 
tuiion the victim of bis avarice - Such a defence is qnite to be expected 
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**^ftnowing him, it will hot surprise me ; if I knovr you, it will tiot 
avail him. 

Having now shown Jrdu, that a crime almost unfirctedentcd in this 
country^ is clothed ii) every aggravaiion, and robbed of every pallia^ 
live, it is natural you should inquire, what was the motive for its com- 
nassion ? What do you think it was ? Provideniially, (miraculously I 
should have salfl. for you never cjuld have divined) the defendant has 
hiiijself disclos«tl h What do you think it Was, gentlemen? — ^rn^ 
bition I But a few days before his criminality, in answer to a friend 
Kvho rebuked him for the almost princely expenditure of his habits^ 
*• Oh (says he) never mind— Sterne must do something by which- 
Sterne may be known." I had heard, indeed* that ambition wasa vice^ 
but then a vice so equivocal, it verged on virtue. That it was th© 
aspiration of a spirit sometimes, perhaps, appal]ing<->-alway8 magni- 
ficent; that though its grasp might be fate, and its flight might be 
famine, still it reposed on earth's pinnacle, and played in hcai^en's 
lightnings ; that though it might fall in ruins, it arose in Are, and wasy 
•withal, so splendid, that even the horrors of that fall, became emerged 
and mitigated in the beauties of that aberration. But here is an am* 
bition, base, and barbarous, and illegitimate — with all the grossness of 
the vice, with none of the grandeur of the virttic— a mean, muffled, 
dastard incendiary, who, in the silence of sleep, and in the shades of 
midnight, steals his ICphesian torch into the fane which it was virtue 
to adore, and, worse than sacrilege. t<» have violated 1 I \A burst of 
ufifilause from the whole bar and auditory^ Jolioived the delivery of 
this pMfisagc.'] 

Gentlemen, my part is done ; yours is about to commence ; you 
have heard this crime ; its ori^iin, its progress, its aggravations, its 
novelty atiiong us. CJo and lell your children and your country, 
whether oi* not it is to be made a precedent. Oh I how awful is 
your responsibility ! I do not doutt that you will dischfrge your- 
selves of it as becomes your characters. I am sure indeed, Ihat yoti 
will mourn, with n^e, over the almost solidary defect in our otherwise 
maichless system of jurisprudence, wlvch leaves the perpetrators of 
aiich an injury as this, subject to no amercement but that of money. — 
I t'»ink you will lament the failure of the great Cicero of our age, to 
b .r*^5 such an offence within the cognizance of a criminal juriediction : 
it y.js a subject suited to his lejj:is>lative mind, worthy of his feeling 
heart, worthy of his immortal eloquence. I cannot, my lord, eveit 
remotely allude to Lord Erskine, without gratifying myself by saying 
of him, that by the rare union bf all that was pure in morals, with all 
That was profourjd in wisdom, be has stamped upon every action of his 
life, the blended authority of a great mind and An unquestionable con- 
viciion. 1 think, gentlemen, you will regret the failure of such a 
man in such an object. The merciless ^urderer may have manliness 
to plead, the highway roSber may have want to palliate, yet they are 
both objects of criminal infliction ; but the murderer of connubial 
bliss, who commits his crime in secrecy ; but the robber of domestic 
joys, whose very wealth, as in this case, may be his instrument, he is 
suflTered lo calculate on the infernal fame which a superfluous expen- 
diture may purchase. The law, however, is so. and we must only 
adopt the rcn^edy it affords us. In your adjudication of that remedy, 
I do not ask too much, when I ask tlic full extent of your capability, 
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how poor even s6 is Ihc wretched remuncralion for an injury which 
Bothinjy can alleviate ; do you think that a mine could recompense my 
client for the forfeiture of her who wai dcai'er than life to him .' 

Oh, had she been but true ! 
Though Heaven had made him such aiKXther wotl4 
Of one eatire and perfect GhrjsoUie» 
HeM not eii^change ber for it. 

I pixt 1% to any of you, what would you take to stand in his situation ? 
What would you take to have your prospects blastcd-«-your pro- 
fession despoiled-^-your peace ruined— -your bed profaned-?- your 
X)arent*s heart broken-r- your children parentless ? Believe me, gen* 
tlemen» if it was not for these children, he would not come here 
to-iday to seek such remuneration, if it was not that, by your Verdict^ 
you may prevent those Utile innocrnt, defrauded wretches from wan- 
dering beggars as well as orphans qn the face of this earth* Ob, I 
know I need not ask this verdict from your mercy ; I need not extort 
it from your compassion ; I will receive it from your justice ; I ^a 
conjure you, not as fathers, but as husbands, not as husbands but as^^ 
citizens, not as citizens but as men, not as men but as christians ; by 
all your obligations, public, private,moral and religious; by the heartU 
profaned, by the home desolated, by the canons of the living God 
foully spurned. Save, ch save your firesides from the contagion, yoiir 
country from the crime, and perhaps thousands yet unboyn from tbo 
sh^me and siu and sorrow of this example. 



SPEECH* 

I 

J)etv>ercij at a public dii^ner^ at KiUarnty^ freland, at z^hich 
Charles Phillips ^ Etq. the Irish barrister^ and John Howard. 
Paync^ Esq. the American actor were present. On this occasion^ 
a toast was given^ in combined reference to these izoo genlkmcn^ 
find the (wo countries to Ti^hich they belonged: Mr. Philiipo^ 
after the tonst vms drank^ addressed the eompavy in the following 
animated manner^ concluding with a beautiful and just EU- 
LOGY OX THE IMMORTAL WASHtNQTOJ^. 

It is not with the vain hop€ of returning by words the kindnesses 
which have been literally showered upon me, during the short period 
of our acquaintance, that I now interrupt^ far a moment« the How of 
your festivity. Indeed, it is not nccessary-i— an Irishman needs no re- 
quital for his hospitality ; its generous impulse is the instinct of his 
nature, and the very consciousness of the act carries its rccompcnce 
along with it. liut, sir, there are sensations, excited by an allusl<K\u\ 
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your toast, nnder the influence of which silence would be impossiblo^ 
To be associated with Mr. Payne, must be to any one who regards^ 
private viriueb and personal accomplishments, a source of peculiar, 
piide, and thai fcelint; is not a little enhanced in me by a recollection 
of ihe country to which we are indebted for his qualilicytions. Indeed 
iho mention of America has never failed to fill i^^ with the mos^ 
iiv(iy emotions, in ujy earlitst infancy — that tender season, whetx 
impressions the most permanent and the' most powerful are likely to 
he excited, the story of her then recent struggle raised a throb in 
vvery heart that loved liberty, and wruii^ a reluctant tribute even 
tVom discomfited oppression. I saw her spurning alike the iuxuriea 
%hac would enervate, and the lej^ions that would intimidate ; dashing 
Irom her lips the poisoned rup ot European servitude, and, through 
M the vicissitudes of her protracted conftict, displaying a magnani- 
Tiiiiy that defied misfortune, and a moderation that ornamented vic- 
tory, Jt Was the first vi&ion of my childhood-r-rit will descend witK 
xne to the grave. As a roan, then, I vejicrate the mention of America; 
>»ul as an Iriithman, I concede her ciainis pn my affection. Never, 
9h never, whilst she hasj a memory, lett her, can Ireland forget the 
home of her emigrant, and the asy'um of her exile. I^o matter 
vheiher their sorrows spring from the errors of enthusiasm, or the 
reali-tie.s of suffering— from fmcy, or. infliction— rjf'om fiction, or from 
tfirt — that must be reserved for the sp»'uiiny of those whom the lapse 
of ages shall acquit of partiality. It is tor the men of other agvs to 
inve^iigate and record it ; but it is for the men of every age to hai^UQ 
liospitaliiy that received the shelterless, and love the feelitig that 
befriended the unfoi tunate. IJut if America calls on our gruiitude for 
ihe past, how deeply does she draw upon our interest for thc^^luture. 
^V ho can say, that when in its follies or its crimes, the old world shall 
liayt* interred all the pride otits» power, nii^ all the pomp of its civil- 
J2nif)n. h\Lman nature may not find its destined renovation in the new. 
perhaps, when the temple and the t»'ophy shall have mouldered into^ 
•lust — ^^>yhen t\ie ghn'i* s of our name shall be but.the legend of tra- 
/lition, and the light of our discoveries on'ylivein song — Philosophy 
may rise again in the sky of* her FrankHn/ and glory rekindle at the 
rrn oi her Washington. Is this the vision of romantic fancy ? I appeal 
t9.1;ii8tory — ^^ihr monumental record of national ri^e and nat'onal ruin^ 
Veil me, thou, revcrecl chronicle o( the grave, can the splendor of 
^.i;hie\pn)ent, or the solidity of success, secure to rmpire the perma- 
)'en<?9 of itspos,«essionsi? Alas, Troy thought sp once, yet the land 
nf rriam lives only ir) song — Thebes thought so once, yet h«.r hun- 
dred p'jt^s have cMimbled. and her very tombs arc but as the diist 
i'?:cy were destined to commemorate — so thought Palmyra ; where is 
^ht ? so thoujrh^ the countries of Demosiheht^, an^ the Spartan — 
r ct Leonidas is trampled by the timid slave, and Athens insulted by 
liif^ mindless Ottoman 1 'Ihe dc»ys <»f tlseir glojy are as if they had 
}'cver been, and the island that was then a speck, rude and neglected 
?;» the barren ocean, now rivals the wealth of their qoijimerce, the 
jVlopy of their arms, the fame of thcrr philosophy, the eloquence of 
r.ieir senate, and the inspiration of their bards ! Who shall say, then, 
vontemplating the past, that Kngland, proud and potent as she ap- 
j)ear8, may not one day be what Athens is. and the young America yet 
IrOur lo what Alhens was ? Happily, when the European column shaU 
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have mouldered, and the nigjht of barbarism obscured its vrry ruins, 
that iTiiji^hty continent may emerc^e from the horizon, to rule for its 
time sovereign of the ascendant I 

** Such, sir, i^ the natural progress of hupian operaiion*!, and such 
the unsubstantial mockery of human pride. But I should apolo^^ise 
for this digression — the tombs are at best a sad, although an instruc» 
tlve subject. At all events, they are ill suited to nich an hour ^ this; 
I shall fr-hdeavoi: to atone for it, by turning lo a theme which tonib^ 
cannot inurn, nor revoUiiions alter :■ — li is the ustom of your board, 
and a noble one it is, to deck the cup of the gay with the g;irhind of the 
great, and surely, even in the eyes of its dei'y, his gr«jpe is not less 
lovely when glowing beneath the foilagc of the palm tree and the myr- 
tle. Allow me to add ope flower to the chaplet, vhich though i| 
sprung in Arperica, is no exotic — \iriue has planied it, and it is na-^ 
turalized every where. 

No matter what may be the birth place of such a man as Washing* 
ton. No climate can claim, no country can appropriate him — the 
boon of Prpviden(:e to the human race— his fame is eternity, and his 
residence creation. Thnugh it was the defeat of our arms and the 
discomfiture of oyr policy, I almost bless the convulsion in ^nich he 
had his origin ; if the heavens thundered and the eiirth rocked, yet, 
when the storm passed, how pure was the climate ihitt it cleared- — 
how bright in the brow of the firmament was the planet it revealed ta 
us I Jnthe production of VVashington, it does really appear as if na- 
ture was endeavouring to improve upon herself, and that all the 
virtues of the apcient world were but ^o many studies preparatory to 
the patriot of the new. Individual instances no douVt there were^ 
i^plcndid exemplifications of some single qualification. Caesar was 
merciful — Scipio was continent— Hannibal was patient— but it was re- 
served for Washington to blend them all in one, and like the lovely 
cA<^rf*ei/T;re of the Grecian artist, tp exhibit, in one glow of associated 
beauty, the pride of every modej^and the perfection of every master. 
As a general, he marshalled the peasant into a veteran, and supplied 
by discipline the absence of experience. Asa stat<'aman, he enlarged 
the policy of the cabinet into the most comprehensive system of gene- 
ral advantage, and such was the wisdom of h«s view?, the philosophy 
of h:9 councils, that to the soldier and the statesman he almost added 
the character of the sage. A conqueror, he was unf inted with the 
rrime of blood — a revolutionist, he was free from any stain of treason ; 
for aggression commenced the contest and a couniiy called him to the 
command. Liberty unsheathed his sword--nctt ssity stained— victory 
returned it. If hf. had paused here, history might doubt what station 
to assign him, whethtr at the head of her citizens or her soldiers— - 
her heroes or. her patriots. But the laJrt rlorious act crowned his 
career, and banishes In siiation. Who, like Washington, after having 
freed his country, resip^ncd her crown, and retired lo a cottage, rather 
than li^e in a Capitol ! Immortal nmn I He took from the bi^tlle its 
crime* and from the conquest its cliains--he left the victoriiius the 
j^lory of his self denial, and turned npon the vanquished only the re^ 
tribution oj^ his mercy. Happy America ! The lightnings of l^Iea- 
vtn ( ould not resist your sagC'-.thc tcmptutions of earth coiild not cor^ 
^upt your soldier [ 
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CHARACTER OF 



NAFOLEON BONAPARTE. 

{Sttpposcd to have bem written bjj George Lidwell, JE^y.) 



The power of this illustrious character seems to be at an end ; the 
great contest is aver— England has triumphed — France has fallen. 

Were we to look on »he late events as a victory over the rights of 
those who vainly struggled for independence, we would not rejoice, 
IS^o : we would sooner mourn over the ruins of libiJrty, than rejoice 
with those who contributed to its fall. Considering the thing in ano- 
ther point, we may well indulge in depressions of pride, and hope { 
ievcr foremost in the path of glory, Ireland on this, as on all 
other occasions, displayed her valour and her strength ; her heroes 
have added fresh honours to her fame ; her genius, her bravery, her 
devotion, supported and triumphed in the contest. May the reward 
of her sons be as great as their achievements have been glorious. 
When her soldier returns from the toils ot battle, may oppression, 
wither at his approach ; glorious be the morning of his Country's re- 
surrection, and distant the day of that Country's calamity. 

For the fate of Napoleon we feel most anxious. Why should any 
little motive prevent us from expressing solicitude for a man, whose 
talents, with all his faults, are honourable to human nature i Nor is 
it for him alone we feel, we feel for the honour of the British name. 
We trust that her magnanimous spirit will honour, in adversity, the 
man, whose talents and whose power she had every reason to re- 
spect. 

His situation is an awful lesson to human pride. He who had 
Crowns at his feet, and Kingdoms at his will — whose actions filled the 
world with astonishment, is now a lonely captive, banished from his 
throne, exiled frpm his country, torn from the companions of his 
glory, the dearest connexions of bis private life— -behold him ob- 
liged to solicit the hospitality of a people whom he so often threatened 
to subdue. 

We speak of this great character with freedom } with respect, and, 
we truM, with impartiality. We do not mean to gloss over his errors^ 
but we scorn to insult his fallen fortunes. There are men who will 
descend to the vile occupation— venal — unprincipled— unmanly.— —• 
Like hungry vultures, devouring the remains of some fallen hero* 
they will collect around his reputation, to defame, and to dishonour; 
but a noble mind will forget his errors, in the contemplation of his 
genius, and bis misfortunes. 

He had many great and distinguished qualitiesT— able-— enterprising 
-—commanding-— often impetuous— always peculiar-«-he acted from 
himself. The scheme of his Government, bold, original, and compre. 
henslve, was the image of a mighty and extensive mind. Bred in thr 
campj be was early accustomed to a soldier's toil, and early fired wit 
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a soldier's atnbition--4iis education attached him to arms— his passion 
to glory and to conquest. Unpatroniscd— Unsupported— almost un- 
known—he entered life with no friend but his sword ; and won his 
way to power by the exertion of a superior capacity. The soldier of 
fortune himself, he promoted none but men of acknowledged merit- 
Anxious to elevate the reputation of the army, he shared with them the 
toils ot the campi and the glories of the field. AHuble— -generous-— 
courageous— ever slow to punish— ever ready to reward— ever wil- 
ling to relieve— he gained their affection, and he retained it. Their 
fidelity continued unshaken, through all the vicissitudes of his life : — 
in peril— in safely— in power-. -in misfartunes— in exile ; they mouri^** 
ed his absence, and greeted his i^urn with shouts of joy. A noble 
instance! of sincerity, equally creditable to him, and to them* 

In the wars of Italy, Napoleon gained great power and reputation, 
yet aspired to more— the rays ol fortune beaming on a vulgar eye, 
dazzle and confound — but to an elevated mind, they are the *^ lights of 
future glory.'' Napoleon rose successively to the first rank in the 
araiy, and the first honours in the state , and he deserved them. 

Had he remained a free citizen of France, he would have remained 
illusirious--superior to Csesar in enterprize and in arms, he would 
have been his superior in virtue — he would have displayed all the 
great qualities of his gigantic mind, and none of its infirmities— but. 
unfortunately, a sordid ambition prevailed over noble sentiments, and 
ruined his country and his reputation ; he erected a throne on the 
ruins of that liberty, which he fought to establish, and swort to de- 
fend. 

He became a King from choice— he soon'became a Despot from ne- 
cessity—he first deceived the people— -he next enslaved the press ; 
he controled the Representation— he organized or supported an odiojus 
system of Police — governing with absolute sway, his voice declared 
the law which his will enacted — awed, or astonished, the People sunk 
into apathy or despair — no voice was heard to animate the public soul, 
or defend the public rights— driven from her insulted sanctuary, the 
spirit of Liberty fled to the kindred soil of her (Columbia, there to 
mouni over the tomb of Washington, or to celebrate the memory of 
Fox. 

Napoleon became a despot, but he never degenerated into a 
tyrant— lie enslaved the People, but his chains were Ught and loose; 
or if he acted severely, he acted from necessity ; the nature of his 
institutions, or the schemes of his policy, required it. He governe€i> 
it is true, with absolute authority, but he was able to govern ; ^rand 
and imposing, hia liiiml, like his power, was great and coraprehen- 
sivo. If his victories rt>main imperishable monuments of his military 
talents, his laws are splendid evidence of legislative wisdom ; ho pro- 
moted learning, he patronised the a* ts? he encouraged eonaiicrce, ho 
administered justice, purely and impartially, he grunted perfect fre<i- 
dom of conscience ; unacquainted with favouritism, despising cor- 
ruption, he bestowed on every man the full measure of his desert, bur. 
bestowed no more. 

By means like these, he, gradually, assimilated the minds of men lo 
the maxims of his government ; the urdent friends of liberty indeed 
retired, but the light inconstant nuiliitude, dazzled by the splendour 
of thcthroDC) or awtd by the majesty which adorned it^ (\ulft^^ ^^- 
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reclioed on their tliuins, and forgot that libertj^ Which they OncJ 
adored. 

Thoujjjh his pov.»er was established on the rliinS of National Inde- 
pendence, many of the most ardent promoters of t^lie t-evolution sup- 
ported his authoritv. Their friendship seduced thtMn ft'oni their 
country ; in adniration of the manj they forgot the constitution ; the 
instance was mclancholyi but the transition was) neither uncommon 
nor unn.ta.al. There were oiUer< and strongct* reasons, wliich 
served lo establish the dominion of Napoleon. Engagjed almost in- 
cessantly in foreign wars, the attention of the people was directed 
from the cousidcraiion of their political institutions, to the conduct 
«nd achievements of the army. Happily for him, those achievements 
were well calculated to excite the admiration of a vain^ enthusiastic 
people ; thf*y were pleased to witness the progress of their arms, 
marked by the most splendid vic^ories-«-victories which raised the 
rcputntion, whilst ihey increased the strength and resources of the 
ccuntry. She subdued most of her enemies, she humbled others, 
she distressed them all, she advanced from one advantage to another^ 
her power increased her pretensions, her pretensions increased her 
power, her viijonr, her capacity, and above all her success^ threw 
around her character the features of invincibility ; the current of 
mighty evei^ts swept before it tiie ordinary speculations of man, and 
and excee led the ordinary bounds of human action ; men became 
astonished ; the Eagle of France fixed its soaring eye on the bright 
star of victory ; and if her soaring spirit has been subdued, she qwc> 
her fall less to tlie power of man, than the fury of the elements. 

There arc liruiis to our prosperity, as well as to our afflictions ; 
great events .ire often promoted by causes remote from human cal- 
culation^ and independent of human aid. Providence often exalts, 
and often depresses, to prove, it should seem, the fallibility ofhumai^ 
power, and the weakness of human ambition. Nererwas this obser- 
vation more clearly illustrated, than by the late reverses of France; 
The hand of Fate seemed to direct her fortunes, victory followed 
in her footsteps, and destruction hurled its thunder at her foes ; yety 
in a moment, iier power dissolves— it vanishes like the airy figures 
of imagination I Fallen, unfriended, unsupported, behold her pro- 
strate on the earth. Her glory, like her government, extinguished ; 
her provinces invaded, her independence subdued, her people dia* 
honoured, and her patriots proscribed. I trace not her humiliation to 
late disasters ; her power received the mortal wound in Russia; she 
lingered, indeed, for a season, but the grave opened to ixceive her 
—her death was inevitable. 

Napolenon led out to this unfortunate campaign the finest army the 
World ever saw ; it was composed of the veteran heroes of the Revo- 
lution; alas, they perished in namelesi thousands on the bleak and 
barren pjains of those inhospitable regions ; they met not the foe, they 
tell not in brittle, but shrunk under the fury of the wiutry storm, un- 
distinguished and unhonoured. They fell, and with them perished 
the independence of the country ; they were the foundation of her 
strength, and the pillars of her greatness. 

France, in her turn, was invaded, and subdued ; her Governmer 
Was dismembered, her Sovereign banished, and Louis called to t' 
ibroue of his ancestors. Conluctcd to that throne by a fore. 
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cbldiery, be ascended to power amid the regrets of the people, and he 
soon convinced the world, that he was as incapable as he was unpo* 
puJar. All those unhappy passions which produced the revolution^ 
sprung^ into life under the shade of his authority. 

Feudalism raiaed its head, tythcs were exacted, the press enslaved, 
religious freedom threatened, and m some degree put down ; thoso 
were tRe opening features of the feeble and unpopular administration 
of Louis. In the midst of those transactions, Napoleon arrived from 
Elba — the throne trembled as he approached — Louis lied — Napoleon 
quietly succeeded to power. 

Returning from exile, the lessons of adversity seemed not lost 
upon him ; the first act of his authority Was an act of wisdom, and 
one which an exalted mind alone could perform ; he confessed the 
errors of his former government ; he did more — he called around 
him the friends of liberty, he emancipated the press, he improved 
the representation, he re-organized the police, he put down kuda* 
lism, he abolished the slave trade, he granted perfect religious free* 
dom to alL 

Thus did he establish a new government, a beauteous fabric, sub* 
linie in its formation, and consistent in all its parts; its towering 
dome aspired to heaven, whilst its foundation was firmly laid in a land 
of liberty. 

France, at this crisis, appeared the most interesting spectacle that 
could arrest the attention of man. PcacefuUhappy, independent-— every 
blessing seemed to smile upon her, and every hope seemed realis* 
cd. The measures oi her government, and the wishes of her peo- 
ple, were alike wise, consistent, and conciliatory. 

" France (said Napoleon)- requires peace, its boundaries are traced, 
nor will the Emperor violate them ; no government has been either 
attacked or compromised ; none has either motive or pretexts for de- 
clating hostilities against France; the Emperor has quitted his. retreat 
on a new system, exterior and interior; he renounces for the exte- 
rior all idea of a great empire, and for the interior he wishes a free 
constitution." 

But no measure however moderate, no acts, however unequivoca]^ 
coiild subdue the hostility of powers, determined and able to subdue 
the power of France, The allies entered the territory of France ; 
history will record their actions, and posterity wi41 judge them.- 
When the shouts of victory are heard no more, and the effects of 
these events only felt in the remotest degree, posterity will declare, 
that true glory can only be acquired by honour, and supported by jiks- 
tice and generasity. 
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or 



BOBERT EMMET, ESO, 

Ay 

At delivered, at the Sessions House^ Dublin^ before Lord Norbur-y* 



What have I to say why sentence of death should ndt 
be pronounced on me, according to law I I have nothing to say, that 
can alter your predetermination, nor that it will become me to say with 
any view to the mitigation of that sentence which you are here to pro- 
nounce, and I must abide by. But, 1 have that to say which interests 
me more than life, and which you have laboured (as was necessarily 
your office in the present circumstances of this oppressed country,) to 
destroy. 1 have much to say \iYiy my reputation should be rescued 
from the load of false accusation and calumny which has been heaped 
upon it. I do not imagine that, seated . where you are, your mind 
can be so free from impurity, as to receive the least impression from 
what I am going to utter. I have no hopes that I can anchor my 
character in the breast of a court constituted and trammelled as this 
is. 1 only wish, and it is the utmost I expect, that ynVLV lordship may 
suffer it to float down your memory, untainted by the foul breath of 
prejudice, until it finds some more hospitable harbour to shelter it 
from the storm by which 'it is at present buffetted. Was 1 only to suffer 
death, after being adjudged guilty by your tribunal I should bow in 
silence, and meet the fate that awaits mc, without a murmur ; but the 
sentence of the law which delivers my body to the executioner, will, 
through the. ministry of that law, labour in its own vindication, to 
consign my character to obloquy — for there must be guilt somewhere: 
whether in the sentence of the court, or in the catastrophe, posterity 
must determine. A man in my situation, my lord, has not only to 
encounter the difficulties of fortune, and the forCe of power over 
minds which it has corrupted or subjugated, but the difficulties of 
estatblished prejudice — the man dies, but his memory lives : that mine 
may not perish, that it may live in the respect of my countrymen, I 
seize upon this opportunity to vindicate myself from some of the 
charges alleged againnt me. When my spirit shall be wafted to a 
more friendly port ; when my shade shall have joined the bands of 
those martyred heroes who have shed their blood on the scaffold and 
in the £eld, in defence of their country and of virtue, this is my 
hope ; I wish that my memory and name may animate those who sur* 
vive me, while I look down with complacency on the destruction of 
that perfidious government, which upholds its domination by blas- 
phemy of the Most High— which displays its power over man as over 
the beasts of the forest — which sets man upon his brother, and lifts his 
liand in the name of God agaixjst the throat of his fellow^ who bclieVof. 
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or doubts a little more or a little less than the government standard* 
A government which is steeled to barbarity by the cries of the orphans 
and the tears of the widows which it has made. [Here Lord Nor- 
bury interrupted Mr. Emmet, saying, t}iat the mean and wicked en« 
thusiasts who felt as he did, were not equal to the accomplishment of 
their wild designs-^ I appeal to the immaculate God-—! swear by tho 
throne of Heaven, before which I must shortly appear — by the blood 
of the murdered patriots who have goiie before me — that my conduct 
has been, through all this peril and through all my purposes, governed ' 
only by the convictions which I have uttered, and by no other view* 
than that of their cure, and the emancipation ot my country from the 
super-inhuman oppression under which she has so long and too pa- 
t^iently travailed ; and I confideutly and assuredly hope, that, wild 
and chimerical as it may appear, there is still union and strength in 
Ireland to accomplish this noblest enterprise. Of this I speak with 
the confidence of intimate knowledge, and with the consolation ihat 
appertains to that confidence. Think not, my lord, I say this for the 
petty gratification of giving you a transitory uneasiness : a man who 
never yet raised his voice to a^iisert a lie, will not hazard his character 
with posterity, by asserting a falsehood on a subject so important to 
his country, and on an occasion like this. Yes, my lord, a man who 
does not wish to have his epitaph written, until his country is libe- 
rated, will not leave a weapon in the power of envy, nor a pretence 
to impeach the probity, which he means to preserve even in the gravo 
to which tyranny consigns hjm. 

[Here he was again interrupted by the Court.] 
Again I say, that what I have spoken, was not intended for your 
lordship, whose situation I commisserate rather than envy-*«>my ex« 
pressions were for my countrymen ; if there is a true Irishman pre- 
sent, let my last words cheer him in the hour of his affliction. 

[He was again! interrupted. Lord Norbury said he did not sit there 
jto hear treason.] 

I have always understood it to be the duty of a }udge, when a pri« 
soner has been convicted, to pronounce the sentence of the law : I 
have also understood that judges sometimes think it their duty to hear 
with patience, and to speak with humanity : to exhort the victim of 
the laws, and to offer with tender benignity his opinions of the motives 
by which ho wa^ actuated in the crime of which he had been adjudged 
guilty. That a judge has thought it his duty so to have done, I have 
no doubt— but where is the boasted freedom of yoijr institutions, where 
is the vaunted impartiality, clemency, and mildness of your courts 
of justice, if an unfortunate prisoner, whom your policy, and not 
pure justice, is about to deliver into the hands of the executioner, 
is not suffered to explain his motives sincerely and truly, and to vin* 
dicate the principles by which he was actuated i 

My lord> it may be a part of the systenx of angry justice, to how a 
inan*s mind by humiliation ta the purposed ignominy of the scaflbid ;, 
but worse to me than the p^irposed shame, or the scaffold's terrors, 
would be thd shame of such foul and unfounded mputations as have 
been laid against roe in this court. You, vny lord, are a judge^, I am. 
the supposed" ciilprit; I am a man^ you are a man also; by a revo- 
lution of power, we might change places, though we never could 
change characters j if I stand at the bar of tliis coui-t, and dare noi. 
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vindicate my character, what a farce is your justice I If I stand af 
this biii* and dare not vindicate my character, how dare you calumniate 
it ? Docs the sentence of death which your unhallowed policy inflicts 
ou my body, aUo condemn my tongue to silence, and my reputation to 
reproach? Your executioner may abridi;e the period of my exist- 
ence, hut wh'le I exis', 1 shall not forbear to vindicate my character 
and rnoiivts from your aspersions ; and, as a man to whom fame i& 
<iearcr ^han life, I will iiiukc the lust use of that life in doing justice to 
that Imputation which is to live after me, and which is the only legacy 
] can leave to those 1 honour and love, and for whom I am proud to 
pvrisl). As men, my lord, we must appear on the great day at one 
conmion tribunal, and it will then remain for the searcher of all hearts 
to show a collective universe, who was engaged in the moat vil'tuous 
actions, or att'^ched by the purest motives — =my country's oppressors 
or — [Here he was interrupted and loid to liRten to the seMence of the 
law.ji — My lord, will a dying man be denied the legal privilege of 
exculpating himself, in the eyes of the community, of an undeserved 
re|>ruach thrown upon him during his trial, by charging him with 
simbition> and attempting to cast away for a paltry consideration, tbe . 
iilHJrties of his country ? Why did your lordship insult me ? or rather^ 
^vhy insult justice, in demanding of me, why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced ? 1 know, my lord, that form prescribes that yoti 
should ask the question ; the form also presumes a right of answer* 
ing ! This, no doubt, may be dispensed with, and so might tha 
whole ceremony of the trial, since sentejice was already pronounced 
at the castle, before your jury was impannelled : your lordship is but 
the priest of the oracle, an4 1 submit ; but I insist on the whol6 o{ tlie 
iorn;a. 

[Hero the court desired him to proceed] 
I am charged with being an emissary of France ! Ati eiBissary of 
France ! And for what end I It is alleged that I ^iqhed^to sell the 
independence of my country! And for what efid? ' 'Was this thQ 
object of my ambition I And is this the riiode by'iirhich a tribunal of 
justice reconciles contradictions^ No, i am no emissary ; my am-< 
bition was to hold a place among the deliverers of my countiy ; not 
in power, not in profit, but in the glory of the achievement 1 Sell 
my country's independence to France 5 And for wliat? a change of 
masters ? No, but for ambition ; O, my country ! was it personal 
<»iiibiuon that influenced me, had it been the soul of my actions, could 
1 not, hy my education and fortune, by the rank and consideration of 
xvy family, have placed myself among the proudest of my oppressors ? 
l\!y coiiiitry was my idol ; to it I sacrificed every selfish every en* 
drariiig sentiment ; and f';r it I now offer up my life. O God I Not 
V»y lor<l ; I acted as an Irishman, determined on delivering my country 
from the yoke of a foreij^n and unrelenting tyranny, and from the morft 
jialiing yoke of a domcbiic faction, its joint partner and perpetrator in 
|)arriculi , whose reward is the ignominy of existing with an exterior 
of splenoour. and a consciousness ol depravity. It was the wisn of 
my heait to extricate my country from this doubly rivetted dcs- 
jioiTsri. 

1 wished to place her independence beyond the reach of any power 
on earth; 1 wished to ext^lt her to that proud station in the world whicb 
}^iovidci;ce ha'-^ declined htr 10 flil. 
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Connexion with France was indeed intended, but only so far as mu- 
Xual interest would sanction or require. Were they to assume u y 
authority inconsistent with the purest independence, it wouhl be tno 
hii^nal for their destruction ; we sought aid, and we sonirht iu as ^^c 
had assurances we should obtain it; as auxiliaries in war, and ul.u 3 
in peace. 

Were the French to come as invaders orenemiesi uninvited by ti.e 
wishes of the people, 1 should oppose thf-m to the utmost of n:y 
strength. Yes, in> countrymen, I should advise you to meet then? o-i 
the beach, with a sword ni one hand, and a torch in the oilt^-.r ; I 
would meet them with all the destructive fury ot war ; at:d I wou;d 
animate nry countrymen to immolate them in their boats, beff)r" v\ y 
had contaminated the soil of my country. If they sviccccdcd in -j.d- 
ing, and if forced to retire before suptirior disoipiine, I would tiisuu'© 
every inch of ground, raze every house, burn every blade ot t;; :tss 5 
the lust spot in which the hope of freedom should dcs«*.rt mr tlt..e 
would I hold, and the last intrenchment of liberty siu)id^l be tny iii t\e. 
What I could not do myself, in my fall, I should leave as a lusv ch..r.>"e 
to my countrymen to accomplish ; because I should foel cor:sriouc* livit 
life, any more than death, is dishonourable, when a foici^.i oauoa 
holds my country in subjug;^tion. 

But it was not as an enemy that the succours of France wf re to 
land— I looked indeed for the assistance ot Frujice ; 1 wi%h( ■: 10 
prove to France and to the world, that liishiDcn deserve to b;- a^v!^t- 
cd; that they were indignant at slavery, and ready to assert tiio. ir.de- 
pendence and liberty of their country. 

I wished to procure for my country the guarantee which '.'. o ing- 
ton procured for America. To procure an aid, whicii wou>!, y its 
example, be as important as its valour— discii)ii:K:d, galUu.; ivc ,' '\:, 
with science and with experience; allies wUo would p;.:(\v^ le 
good, and in our collision polish the rou^h points of oar c la ;. . ; 
they would come to us as strp.ngers, and leave uh ui 'Vu:* 'Ir, ., r 
sharing in our perils, and elevating our des my. M) : ( * i o 
not to receive new task-tmastt^rs, but to 'xwd old tyr-ni^ ; .,^^- . v e 
my views, and these only became Irisiiiiuio. It w\^ 1 ;. c .. vo vi:<:\ I 
sought aid from France ; because. France, evin as tp. ::y;.i y, ■■■yy.ld 
not be more implacable than the enemy aireuilv ii: ♦l;^. tosom 01 my 
country, 

[Here he was interrupted by ;!;''- c.iV.ri.; 

I have been charged with that i.nporLapcc \v. ti.<^ ; iV- its to cn^an- 
ci pate my country, as to be considered th<^ k* y ■ -v » ot Ui': cfM'i:i- 
nation of Irishmen, or, as your lordsiiip exp'<"^ c ' ii, Mi.- ;if. ..;jd 
the blood of the couspiracy.** You .'0 rot hoi.our ovt:i n:i:(l> , y^u 
have given to the subaltern all the credit oi a Siiyvjiio.-. Vy-.i i"* :!e 
men engaged in this conspiracy, wiio are. noi oiily i,u;uiM t<» me, 
but even to your own conceptions ot yciurs.l*, my h;r(! ; i.* 11, !>eltjre 
the splendour of wliose genius and virtues^ I biiuula 'ow with re- 
spectful deference, and who would think theniselvt s r4.»iiononrrd to 
be called your friends — who would not disgrc'cc ihem-jclves by shaking* 
your blood-stained hand. 

[Here he was interrupted.") 

What, my lord, shall you tell me, on the pashage lo that scafToldj 
which that tyri^nny, pf which you arc only the internu diary exccu-. 
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tioncr, has erected for my murder, that I am accountable for all the 
blood that has, and v>i\\ be shed in this struggle of the oppressed 
against the oppressor ? shall you tell me this<— and must I be so very 
a slave as not to repel it 1 

I, who fear not to approach the omnipotent judge to answer for the 
conduct of my whole life ; am I to be apptlled and falsified by a 
mere remnant of mortality here ? By you, too, who, if it wer& 
possible to collect all the innocent blood that you have shed in your 
unhallowed ministry, in one great reservoir> your lordship might 
tiwim in it. 

(Here the judge interfered.) 
Let no man dare, when 1 am dead, to charge me with dishonour-.** 
let no man attaint my memory hy believing that I could have engaged 
in -duy cause but that of my country's liberty and independence, or 
that 1 could have become the pliant minion of power in the oppres* 
sion or the miseries of my countrymen. The proclamation ot the 
provincial government speaks for my views ; no inference can be tor- 
tured from it to countenance barbarity or debasement at home, or 
fiubjection, or humiliation, or treachery from abroad ; I would not 
have submitted to a foreign oppressor, for the same reason that I 
would resist the foreign and domestic oppressor ; in the dignity of 
freedom, I would have fought upon the threshold of my country, and 
its enemy should enter only by passing over my lifeless corpse. And 
am I, who lived but for my country, who have subjected myself to 
the dangers of the jealous and watchful oppressor, and now to the 
bondage of the grave, only to give my countrymen their rights, and 
my country her independence, to be loaded with calumny, and not 
suffered to resent and repel it f^-^-No. God forbid. 

If the spirits of the illustrious dead participate in the concerns and 
cares of those who are dear to them ?h this transitory life — O ! ever 
dear and venerated shade of my departed father, look down with 
scrutiny upon the conduct of your suffering son ; and see if I have 
even for a moment deviated from those principles of morality and 
patriotism, which it was your care to instil into my youthful mind i 
and for which I am now to offer up my life. 

IVly lord, you seem impatient for the sacrifice— the blood for which 
you thirst is not congealed by the artificial terrors which surround 
your victim ; it circulates warmly and unruflled. through the channels 
which God created for noble purposes, but which you are bent to 
destroy, for purposes so grievous, that they cry to Heaven.— Be yet 
patient : I have but a few words more to say, I am going to my cold 
and silent grave : my lamp of life is nearly extinguished ; my race is 
run, the grave opens to receive me, and I sink into its bosom ! I 
have but one request to ask at my departure from this world-^-it is the 
charity of its bilcnce 1 Let no man write my epitaph; for as no mar 
■who knows my motives dare now vindicate them, let not prejudice o 
ignorance asperse them. Let them and me repose in obscurity an 
peace, and my tomb remain uninscribed, until other times, and othe 
men can do justice to my character ; when my country takes he 
place among the nations of the earth — then— and not till then— -Ic 
my epitaph be written. I have done« 
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TRZBUTi: 

TO 

THOMAS MOORE. 

THE IRISH POET. 

(From the Edinbtirgh Review, for Deeemter^ 1313.) 



"The tendency of poetry to become national, was in more tlian one 
. case remarkable. While the Scottish middle age inspired the most 
'>opular poet of the 18th century, the national genius of Ireland at 
length found a poetical representative, whose cxqnisiie ear and flex- 
ible fancy, wantoned in all the varieties of poetical luxury, from the 
levities to the fondness of love, from polished pleasantry, to ardent 
passion ; and from the social joys of private life, to •a tender and 
mournful patriotism, taught by the melancholy fortunes of an illus- 
trious country ; with a range adapted to every nerve in the compo- 
sition of a people susceptible of all feelings which have (he colour of 
l^nerosity, and more exjempt, probably, than any other, from de* 
.radingand unpoetical views.'' 

Odservationt on the above by the Irish editor. 

It 18 a circumstance of regret, that the subject of the above com- 

mentaiy, expressed in such ingenious compliment, is an absentee 

from his native country ; but it is, at the same time, a gratiffcation tc 

know, that the most distinguished genius of our time, and our coun- 

^tryman, is admired and caressed in the sister kingdom, in a degree 
roportioned to his admirable talents, as an author and a social com- 
panion. The most eminent in rank, station, and literature, in Eng- 
■'ind, pay the deference of their regard and friendship to Mr. Moore ^ 
•n: ning, taste, and science, ^associate wherever he is to be found. 
•*he spirit of kindred genius has united him in the closest familiarity 
with the accomplished author of the Pleasures of Memory^ whose 
l*te work excittd the review frorti which we have made the extract ^ 
Lord Byron, and others^ most distingwrshed by their literary pro- 
ductions ; and the latter nobleman especially, whose partiality is a 
high testimony of merit, selected our Irish bard, for the honour o§ 
dedicating to him his late beautiful poem of '< 77if Corsair,'* 



EXTRACT 

From an Oration, delivered on the A(h of July^ 18*&, 

BY SEL^CK OSBORX, ESQ. 

Beloved and venerated fathei*s of your country I Long may your 
descendants set apart this day, fbr an annual tribute to yo^^' swViVvNsfc 
^rtues I Though patriotism should c^\vvte ^wOi \>>a^\v| ^v>\\^\— 
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though anarchy atid despotism should overwhelm this land of free* 
doin, youv laurels would survive the desolation, and serve to mark 
the spot where virtue once triumphed, and where once flourished all 
that was dij;nified in the human character ! Though degeneracy 
should Waste our nation, tyranny prowl amidst the political deserts 
and the reptiles of corruption hiss among the fragments of moral ruin, 
— yrur names would stand, like lonely columns, to show where men, 
^ hi^h minded men,* once stood erect, in all the majesty of their ape-^ 



VZSW OF ABOBRZCA. 

(FHOM tti£ EDINBURG REVIEW.) 



We now draw to ihe close of these observations ; and indeed theffr 
is but one point which we are anxious to bcng before our readers*-^ 
America is destined, at all events, to be a great and powerful nation. 
In less than a century^ she must have a population of at least seventy 
or cij<hly millions. War cannot prevent^ and it appears by experi> 
cncc, can Hcarcely retard this natural multiplication. Ail these people 
will speuk English ; and, according to the most probable conjectur 
wilL live under free governments, whether republican or monarchia 
and tvill be industrious, well educated, and civilized^ Within nv 
very great distance of time^ therefore, within a period to whic: 
tliose who are now entering life may easily survive, America will L' ^ 
one of the most powerful and important nations of the earth ; an 
her iriendship und commerce will be more value^^and of greater con^ 
sequence, in all probability, than that of any one European state. 
England had, we even think she still has — great and peculiar advao- 
tages for securing to herself this friendship and this commerce. A 
common origin — a common language-*^>a common law—^ common 
enjoyment of freedom— *all seem to point them out to each other at 
natural friends and allies. What then shall we say of that short sight' 
ed and fatal policy, that, for such an object as we have been endea- 
vouring to expect, should sow the seeds of incurable hostility between 
two such countries — put rancour in the vessel of their peace, and fix 
in the deep foundations and venerable archives of their history, to 
which for centuries their eyes will be rcvitted, the monuments of 
English enmity and American valour^ on the same conspicuous tablet 
— rbinding up together the sentiments of hate to England, and love to 
Avnerica, as counterparts of the same patriotic fceling«-and mingling 
in indissoluble association, the memory of all that is odious in olir 
history, with all that is glorious in theirs ? Even for the insignificant 
present, we loose more by the enmity of America than can be made 
up to us by the friendship of all the rest of the world. We loose tb«^ 
largest and most profitable market for our manufactures — and wiJ 
UTiua up a nation^ destiaed to so Tast an increase^ to do without thoa|| 
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^commoditicB with which we alone can furnish them, and from the 
\}BG of which nothing but a course of absolute hostility could have 
weaned them. But these present disad-vantages, we confess, are 
trifling compared with those which we forego for luturiiy ; and when 
we consider that by a tone of genuine magnanimity, modiration, and 
cordiality, we might at this very crisis, have laid the foundation of 
tmspeakable wealtn comfort, and greatness to both countries, wo own 
that it requires the recollection of all our prudent resolutions about 
coolness and conciliation, to restrain us from speaking of the contrast 
afforded by our actual conduct, in such terms as it might be spoken 
of; — as, if the occasion calls for it, we shall not fear to speak uf it 
hereafter* 

The Americans are not liked in this country ; and we are not going 
io recommend them as objects of our love. We n»ust say, however, 
that they are not fairly judged of by their newspapers. The greater 
part of the polished and intelligent^ Americans appear little on the 
front of public life, and make no figure in her external history. But 
there are thousands of true republicans in that country, Mho, till 
lately, have never felt any thing towards England but the most cor- 
dial esteem and admiration; and to whom it has been the bitterest of 
all mortifications that she has at last disappointed their reliance on the 
generosity and magnanimity of her councils, belied their predictions 
of her liberality, and justiJicd the execrations which the factious and 
malignant formerly levelled at her in vain. This is the puriy too, that 
is destined ultimately to take the lead in that country, when the in- 
crease of the population shall have lessened the demand for labour, 
and, by restoring the natural influence of wealth and intelligence, 
converted a nominal democracy into a virtual aristocracy of property, 
talents and reputation ; and this party, whom we might have so ho- 
nourably conciliated, we first disgusted, by the humiliating spectacle 
of a potent briiish fleet battering down magnificent edifices uncon- 
nected with purposes of war, and then packing up some miserable 
hogsheads of tobacco, as the ransom or the plunder, we disdain to , 
remember which, of a defenceless village, and afterwards roused to 
more serious indignation by an unprincipled demand for an integral 
part of their territory. 

We have said enough, however — and more perhaps than enough — 
on this unpopular subject ; for there is, or at least has been, till very 
lately, a disposition in the country to abet the government in its high- 
est tone of defiance and hostility to America. While it was supposed 
that our maritime rights were at issue, this was natural — and it was 
lamentable ; nor s?hall the time ever come when we shall cease to 
applaud that spirit which is for hazarding all, rather than yielding 
one atom of the honour and dignity of England to foreit^n menace or 
violence. Since this question of our maritime rights, however, has 
been understood to be waved by America, we think wc can perceive ;i 
gradual wakening of the public to a sense of the injustice and the 
danger of our pretensions. There are persons, no doubt, — and un- 
fortunately neither few nor inconsiderable — to whom war is always 
desirable, and who may be expected to do what ihcy can to make it 
perpetual. The lax-gatherers and contractors, and those who, in 
eiill higher stations, depend for power and influence on the appoint- 
meat and multiplication of such offices, are naturailv downcast at the 

5 
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prospect of a durable pacification ; — and hail with joy, as they fomeiit 
with industry, every symptom of national infatuation by which ne\^ 
contests, however hopeless and however sanguinary, may be brought 
upon the country. But the sound and disinterested part of the com- 
munity — those who pay the (axes, and the contractor, and the mi- 
nister — ou^ht, one would think, to have a very oppv^site feeling ;— 
and it is to them that these observations are addressed — not to influ- 
ence their passions, but to rouse their understandings, and to roake 
one calm appeal to their judgment and candour from paltry preju- 
dices and vulgar antipathies. 

Why the Americans are disliked in this country, we have never 
been able to understand ; for most certainly they resemble us far more 
than any other nation in the world. They are brave, and boastful, and 
national, and factious like ourselves ; about as polished as ninety- 
nine in one hundred of our own countrymen in the upper ranks— 
and at least as moral and well educated in the lower. Their viryies 
arc such as we oui;ht to admire — for they are those on which we value 
ourselves most highly: and their very faults seem to have some 
claim to our indulgence, since they are those with which we also arc 
reproached by third parties. We see nothing then frorfi which we 
can suppose this prevailing dislike of them to originate but a secret 
grudge at them for having asserted, and manfully vindicated, their in- 
dependence. This, however, is too unworthy a feeling to be avowed ; 
and the very imputation of it should stimulate us to overcome the 
prejudices by which it is suggested. The example of the sovereign 
on this occasion, is fit for the imitation of his subjects. Thougfl no- 
toriously reluctant to part with this proud ornament of his crown, it is 
known that his majesty, when convinced of the necessity of the mea- 
sure, made up his mind to it with that promptitude and decision 
which belong to his character — and which indicated themselves, long 
after, in the observation which we believe he was in the practice of 
addressing to every ambassador from the United States, at their first 
audience — '* I was the last man in my kingdom, sir, to acknowledge 
.your independence ; and 1 shall be the last to call it in question T' 



SPEECH 

OP 

MR. CASEY, 

DELIVERED IN DECEMBER, 1814, 

TO THE LIVERPOOL CONCENTRIC SOCIETY. 

When the toast of « Mr. Casey, and the Sister Island," wi 
given, 
Mr. Casbt said--*^* In connecting xny name with the Slater Islan 
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you pay tnc that compliment which is most flattering to the pride, 
and most conpjtnial to the feelings of an Irishman 5 buc, gentlemen, 
in speaking of that country, which is far dearer to mc in hope, than 
to you in possession; even whilst you honour me wkh the name of the 
Sister Island, I should indeed be a hypocrite, if I did not plainly tell 
you, that you treat your sister too rudely and roughly, 1 must> how- 
ever, cherish the hope, that this treatment will not be of long du- 
ration ; for surely that most gracious personage, the Regent, cannot 
deny to Ireland what he has, with so much discrimination, bestowed 
upon the kingdom of Hanover — a free constiluticm — RcaPy, genllc- 
men, the plain and evident difference between Hanover and Ireland, 
is, that the interests of the one have perpetually involved you in 
those broils and sacrifices, from which the bravery of the other has 
ever been prompt to aid in your deliverance. I, therefore, say, that 
these despicable interests, and the slavish habits of Hanover, must 
not be compared to that country which feeds you, and which fights 
for you. It would be monstrous to compare the vile and abject nature 
of the unconscious shwe, to the vital, the innate spirit, which rests 
in a natiou's mind — the hope and hereditary determination, the stout* 
heartedness of a people, over whose heads upwards of six centuries 
have rolled, without' jjjilding the sceptre ol the conqueror, I am 
fully aware, that it is not necessary to address you upon this subject ; 
but, through you, I wish to address my countrymen, in the language 
of affection and moderation. I wish to tell them that they have duties 
to execute, which no board or body can execute for them ; that, what- 
ever they seekv must now be sought with temper and fortitude, wholly 
unmixed with party violence ; that as they aim at objects, which in- 
terest the whole country, they must move in procuring those oljjects; 
—that, as the talents, wealth, and morals of Ireland, are necessarily 
distributed in unequal proportions, each fiart must sustain its own 
share in this grand national movement. That it is not by collecting 
a crowd in a capital, however distinguished by ability or character 
(and some of them I know, honour and respect,) that they can ex- 
hibit to the government, a fair and faithful image of the public feeling. 
I call upon, and invoke my country, not to waste her power in idle 
broils, or unavailing efforts, but, above all, not to lose her own high 
place, not to drift her dignity, by meanly putting her great cause 
into trust, commission, or delegation. Let the inhabitants of every 
city, town, and village, act for themselves—they can command the 
protection, and even win the favour, of the constituted authorities, 
and the wealth and worth that surround them — let them thus advance 
their cause, from point to point, by the progressive dignity of their 
own movement — let them do this, and soon, very soon, they will 
outgrow the size, and even subdue the spirit, of the most rancorous, 
degenerate, and unnatural hostility, that ever disfigured or disgraced 
a nation. Of this, gentlemen, I feel quite confident, for, without 
putting forth any great claim to political sagacity, or any very deep 
views into human nature, I have always found guvcrnracnt wise, aye, 
good soul i and kind enough too, to confer wiih grace, what it can- 
not refuse with convenience. Already the Protestants of Ireland, cer- 
tainly those highest in dignity, wealth, talent, and reputation,ittmongst 
the order of nobility, and the great landed and commercial interests> 
have> with generous profusion, poured forth their \^rvi.^^M"Sk Iv^^ xVi.^ ^t* 
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Hverance of our tountry. From that moment, nothing could, and 
mosi assurerlly, from that moment, nothing ought« to unsettle iha 
temper of Ireland. If prejudice most exi&ted where it was most to 
be lamented, I speali from my own observations, the people still 
treat<^*d with reverence, what they could not. regard with affection—* 
if, for the moment, their hearts wore turned aside, by distrust or un- 
kindness, they did not give themselves up to vindictive, to personal 
or unworthy feelings. O^iiig, my own countrymen, i can honestly 
say, 

I saw with what a brow you braved your fate-; 
Yet with what mildnesa'bore your falher^s hate. 

This, gentlemen, the Irish protestant, the protestant of open hearty 
did fof his country. The consequence is obvious, and, indeed, may 
be said to he more in the nature, even than in the reason of man. 
He, who is the benefactor, must become the idol of his country-—. 
he whQ breaks the chain must win the heart oj the cafiti-ue. What se* 
curity has the Irish protestant demanded of the Catholic ? That 
secut ity, which armies, whips, or goals, or gibbets cannot give-^-the 
affection of those whom he protects—the gratitude of those whom 
he employs — the confidence of those whom he is too great, too ge-^ 
nerous, too brave to distrust. Mr. Gaining, who is a subaltern in 
the Cor/18 Di/ilomatique of Lord Castlereagh, was not to be settled 
with, upon this absurd and inconceiveable question of security. His 
excellency tied up the whole of the Catholics of Ireland by a long^ 
string of securities 1 The protestant asked for no security ; but this 
same Mr. George Canning, who is the faithful advocate, who loves the 
Irish Catholics, be it now known to the people of Leinster, Munster, 
Ulster, and Connaught, in talking of the Irish Catholic*, absolutely 
talked as much of securities, as if his excellency were treating with 
Sin enemy ! Gentlemen, such conduct must fire the mind of every 
Ji'ishnvin ; but it is tl>e peculiar infirmity of this unlucky man, either 
10 fall short of, or to over-act his part, and what has been the conse-t 
quence ? In Liverpool he availed himself of all the helps and expe- 
<tiems he could pick up from the refuse of one party, as well as the 
ijc^od will of the other ; but he maintained no singleness of view or 
« huracter. The friend of Mr. Pitti it would he uncandid to disguise 
or to suppress the fact, supported him honestly and from principle ; 
I mention them with honour and with unaffected respect, but some of 
the avowed opponents of that distinguished man, from the grossest 
\ie\vs of imerest, and the pressing exigencies of mercantile specu-* 
Ic.iions at that time, basely irampled upon the honourable distinctions 
»}f party, and ail those free, noble, and virtuous habits, which from 
your national character, those habits and that part which won the ap-* 
piobatioii and excited the astonishment of those illustrious strangers, 
v.'ho were lately anionp;st you — those feelings which are held sacred, 
nui merely upon the high principle of honour, for that no one expect-* 
€(', hut which are inviolable even to the rudest integrity of man— ^ 
wiih conten pt and even hatred of their own vile interests, they cru- 
iM^y iruit^pled under foot, that moral nature, those circumstances, 
tSiose imperceptible powers which pervade and encompass you, viewi 
JViS and subtile as the winds^ but most potent in the formation o' 
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character, keeping you ever active and alive to your own hotionr, and 
that of your nation — in fact, that gt;niua of our country, that virtue of 
the land, and those high spirits, which, under due and wise regu- 
lations, enter upon and adorn all the walks of private, as well as pub- 
lic life, and which, by this collected force and splendour, constitute 
at once the sccui ity, the pride and glory of our Island ! This is the 
miserable and frantic work of the apostate, the most despised, the 
most odious and hateful character in society* Gentlemen, in ages, 
the fate of decayed states and btaiesn^en, has been pretty much alike. 
iVlr, Canning was respected whilst he acted with faith and honour to 
his friends, and the Greeks preserved their greatness until they lost 
their virtue. 

I will DOW turn from this to a more important subject, and here I 
must confess myself at a loss in what terms to speak openly — still 
more at a loss in what terms to congratulate you upon the state of 
your country. The blessings of peace come so thick upon us, that I 
fear they will soon be quite insupportable. This is rather a novel 
situation. In war, our fleets and armies encircle and protect the Island 
with a siream of fire, but what is the nature of that peace which calls 
for additional burthens I — what is the stamp or character of that go- 
vernment which derives its own essential power, and seeks its own 
conversation from tho public expenditure f Gentlemen, I make no 
invidious distinction between two great and ascendant parties of the 
state, there are some honest and illustrious exceptions ; for whilst 
they both, with equal force, opposed our efforts to purify the insti- 
tutions of our country from the open and avowed guilt of corruption, 
and the anomolous and unconstitutional formation, as well as purposes 
of these institutions, however, in matters of foreign policy they may 
be separated by difference of opiniofs, it is quite clear that in greater 
matters they are confederated by similarity of design. Why, Gen- 
tlemen, as things go on now, when you hear of great salaries con- 
nected with appointments, as' we are told by high authority, wholly 
destitute of any useful functions — whether those appointments be to 
Lisbon or elsewhere, what is it 6uc a signal to fall ufion the fiubUc 
pr§fierty ? Reflect for a moment, upon the obsequious flatteries 
offered by Mr. Canning, in the face of his country to the adminis- 
tration which he attempted to undermine — pursue the course and look 
to the fate of the fallen man, like a state pauper, he pushed at the 
door, he struck his ladder against the window of every minister, but 
be could not get in.— rhe was troublesome — and harrassed with his 
mendicant and vexatious importuniiy, they gave him money, and like 
a beggar, he went away. Gentlemen, 1 will venture, to say, that 
this sentiufi^nt, which at the expense of some taste, is strengthened 
to meet the occasion, is deeply and indignantly felt by our opponents ; 
for it would be moustrous to suppose, that all is worthy (and by that 
word, I conclude all that is earnest and disinterested among them) do 
Uot as anxiously desire the good of their country as you do. They 
very well know, that the two great litigants, the ins and outs, are 
mainly concerned in seeking the personal gratifications of avarice and 
ambition; — and, that however the contest may finally issue, the ex- 
pense of the suit must be paid by the country. 

Hut though, iu this great point, we are of the same minds of ou^ 
opponents, still they say wc are discou\.cv\^.^d ', \\. \^ 'vA^vi,, '^^i ^^^^ 
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discontented I It is false. We are satisfied with the institutions^ 
The sum total, I believe, of all our wishes and our efforts, is ta 
bring into life and practice the monumented liberties of England. Wo 
do not, we cannot, desire that those liberties should slumber in the 
sepulchres of our fathers. In what way can we be opposed to the 
interests or to any of the rights of our country. For maritime supe- 
riority, and surely superiorly in itself is not injustice, 1 am convinced 
we should, as obstinately contend as any men. We can never stoop 
to stipulate or bargain about our security, for if security itself be a 
riglit, we can never separate such a right from that power upon 
which it must rest for protection. In this view, the anchor of Eng- 
land must forever be, deep in the ocean<-*-in this view alone, believe 
my solemn attestation, your country can only look for happiness or 
even for safety; and from this view, whilst life endures to me, no 
abstraction, however ingenious or beautiful, shall ever lead me aside. 
But, Gentlemen, though as a mrans of security, I couid not prefer 
the justice of other states before our power, which, in itself, is 
wholly independent of unjust assumptions and delusive appearances, 
yet i should wish to see that power so affirmed that other nations 
might have as little reason to question our principles, as to threaten 
our security. I really cannot see how that power can be weakened 
either by tempering our manners, or restraining our violence towards 
other states ; and I am confident that the personal rancour and hatred 
into which the American war is so wantonly and cruelly mixed up, 
and which but ill associates with our affected contempt of that great, 
free, and interesting community, can have no other effect than that 
of giving to the minister, the power of continuing the war beyond 
the period of its natural termination. I must confess too, that the 
minister gives to my mind, a very uncertain assurance of the interest 
he takes in the happiness or progress of society, who could delibe- 
rately waste the resources of his country, either in building up and 
consolidating the free and tolerant monarchy of Spain, or in break* 
ing down, and giving to the winds the bigotted and despotic republic 
of America 1 Gentlemen, I am entirely convinced that the anger 
subsisting between the governments of America and England, and 
there are faults on both sides, forms no good ground for the war 
which the people of these countries are madly and attrociously wag* 
ing against each other's lives and interests. That war may almost be 
said to have had no first principle, it arose out of accidental circum-* 
stances, and a policy unconnected with the views or wishes of either 
country ;-— but, these circumstances and bad policy being now of no 
force whatever, and it being completely in our power to return to a 
state of peace, and of unaltered reladons, with America, (a state 
surely bettor than Ihe state wc are in) the fault will be mainly with 
ourselves if v;e do not, with stern and determined voice, call upon 
those who administered them in that way which must teach other na* 
lions rather to admire and respect* than to hate and distrust us. 

These Gentlemen, are views and sentiments, and bitterly do X 
regret my inability to urge them more powerfully ; but from tlie 
feelings which they have called forth, I enjoy an honest and prouc' 
consolation, to find myself in perfect agreement with men, who, lik 
the great oi)c who has just disappeared from amongst us? great 
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mind) great in integrity, though of humble station amoni^st us, my? 
beloved, my honoured friend, the revered, the loved and lamented 
HusHTON, the man who in high and proud disdain of the influence of 
times, persons or circumstances^ maintained through life, an un- 
shaken fidelity to the great imperisliable principles of public li- 
berty. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 



OF THE LATE 



ARCHBISHOP CARROIili. 

{FROM THE BALTIMORE TELEGRAPH.} 



Died, on the 4th instant, (December, 1815,) the Most Reverend 
Doctor JOHN CARROLL, Arch-Bishop of Baltimore, in the 80th 
year of his a^e. 

When such a man as Arch-Btshop Carroll dies — a man who filled 
so large a space in the public eye, and leaves so great a void in the 
community, something more than a mere notice of the event is justly 
expected. Without presuming, therefore, at this time, to enter into 
a detailed account of his long and useful life, or to pourtray at large 
the features of his distinguished character, a brief and very imperfect 
biographical memoir of this illustrious individual is now given, which 
is submitted to the public, in the hope and expectation, that it will 
soon be gratified wilh a much fuller and more satisfactory account of 
bis life and character, from some more skilful and competent 
hand. 

Arch-Bishop Carroll was born at Upper Marlborough, in the State 
of Maryland, in the year 1725, and was sent at the age of ten or 
twelve years to a grammar school at Bohemia, in Cecil county,— 
Even at this early period he gave striking presages of his future worth 
and eminence, by the mildness and innocence of his manners, his 
docility and assiduity. 

From this school he was sent to the college of St. Omers, in France^ 
where, after going through the studies of that celebrated institution, 
with the most distinguished success and honors, he was transferred 
to the college of Licg;e» and was^ there ordained a priest ^ and after 
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surrenderinj^ his patrimonial estate to his brother, he became a 
member of the society of Jesus. Upon the dissolution of that society, 
he acted as the secretary to the dispersed fathers, in their remon- 
strances to the court of France, respecting^ the temporal interests of 
the abolished order. For this station he was peculiarly qualified, as 
well by his distinguished learning and talents, as by the remarkable 
purity and elegance of his style, in the French as well as Latin lan- 
guage. 

He then went to England, and was selected by the late lord Stour- 
ton (a Catholic Nobleman) to accompany his son, the present lord 
Stourton, as his preceptor and governor, on the tour of Europe. — 
During this tour, he wrote a concise and interesting history of England, 
for the use of his pupil, still preserved in manuscript. He also kept 
a journal of ^his travels, which strikingly displays that good sense, 
sound judgment, and enlightened intelligence, which ever distin- 
guished him. 

Upon his return to England, he resided for some time in the family 
of lord Arundel (another Catholic Nobleman) ; but upon approach of 
the revolutionary war, he withstood the earnest and pressing solici- 
tations of his noble and beneficent patron, and came back to his- native 
country. 

Shortly after his return, at the request of the American Congress, 
be accompanied Dr. Franklin, Charles Carroll of CarroUton (his re- 
lative and friend) and the late Judge Chase, on a political mission to 
Canada. And throughout the arduous and hazardous conflict which 
ensued, he remained fervently attached to the cause of his coun- 
try. 

He did not, at any time, however, neglect his clerical duties, the 
primary object of his care and solicitude. Upon his arrival in his 
native country, he lost no time in taking upon himself the labo- 
rious care of several Catholic congregations, widely separated from 
each other ; where his memory is cherished with the most enthu- 
siastic affection. 

Some time after the establishment of our Independence, the Catho- 
lic body in the country, (before that time subject to a spiritual heirar- 
chy in England) solicited the Pope, to erect the United States into an 
episcopal see ; and the subject of this memoir was nominated to the 
Royereijrn Pontiff as the Bishop. There was no hesitation on the part 
of the Pope, to whom his character and talents were well known, in 
confirming the nomination. At a later and recent period, at the soli- 
citation of the Catholic clergy of his diocese, he was raised to the dig- 
nity of Arch-Bishop. In the exercise of his sacred functions, he 
displayed a spirit of conciliation, mildness, and christian humility 
which greatly endeared him to those under his charge. 

His manners and deportment in private life were a model of the 
clerical character ; di«:nified, yet simple, pious, but not austere. — 
This secured him the affectionate attachment of his friends, and the 
respect of all. 

In him, religion assumed its most attractive and venerable form, and 
his character conciliated for the body, over which he presided, respect 
and consideration from the liberal, the enlightened and the virtuous 
of all ranks and denominations ; — for they saw that his life acccided 
with the benign doctrines of that religion which he professed. 
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The members of his church, to whom he was, hi truth, a guide 
«md a father — who daily witnessed the kindness, the beneficence and 
the tenderness of his heart — who in the purity of his doctrines and 
precepts, saw ihe purity of his own unssuUied character*— who saw him 
on his death bed, with the meekness, the patience and the cheerful- 
ness of a saint and a martyr, view die sure and rapid approaches of his 
own dissolutiofi, concerned not for himself, but aiixious only for thc5 
welfare of those whom he was so soon to leave, will lon^ rementber 
him with the most profound heartfelt g^rief, gratitude and veneration. 

He taught us how to live— and oh ! too high 
The pricb of knowledge — taught us how to die* 

Death, the terrors of which he had so often dispelled from the 
minds of others^ had no power to disturb his serene and tranquil soul. 
But long will his bereaved and disconsolate flock mourn the loss of 
him, who was the succour and support of the wretched — who, when 
this world could afford them nothinja; on which we lean, turned to 
him for consolation as their spiritual father. 

Long will the poor mourn lor one who always relieved their wants 
to the utmost extent of his means, and even exten.lcd his care of tiu m 
beyond the bounds of his own existence. They will long weep iur 
him who watched and wept, who prayed and felt for all. 

Those helpless orphan children, to whom he was indeed, a fatlier^ 
and who flocked around him dying, to receive his last advice and blt:»» 
ring, may well weep, for their loss is irreparable. 



PICTURE OF ENGLAND* 



SIB FRANCIS EURDETT'S 

ADDRESS 

To the Electors of Westminster. 



•.T 



GKXTLEMEN, 

In addressing so ehiightehed a portiori of the cdmmu* 
nity, as the electors of the great metropolitan city of Westminsvei,, 
It would ill become me to adopt the hacknied style of congra\ulutMJii 
and profession usual on occasions like the present. 1 cannot conin"*- 
tulutc the people on vhc opportunity afTovded U.c\\\ to\ \^^\^iVvS\\\sr.\\vA>: 
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manifold grieyances^ by a due exercise of their constitutional right't6 
appoint their representatives in parliament) well knowing, and that too 
they know full well who cause this cheating appearance of an election 
to take place, that no such opportunity is, in point of lact, or is in- 
tended to be, afforded the people. You, gentlemen, are too well 
informed of the real condition of your country, not to rep^aid such 
language as deceptions, and to treat it with merited contempt. Nei- 
ther can I, with truth, profess that i shall be hiiijhly, or at all gratiucd, 
by bein^ returned a member of an assembly where corruption is ac- 
knowledged to be as " notorious as the sun at noon day,** and wiicre 
** practices which would have made our forefathers startle with indig- 
nation, in utter oblivion of every lormer maxim and feeling of par- 
liament,*' have been impudently avowed and shamelessly justified. 
This has brought us into a situation almost impohsible, within the 
limits of an advertisement, to depict. Nine hundred millions of debt ; 
inland fortresses under the name of barracks ; an army of German and 
other foreign mercenaries, an army of spies and informers; of tax and 
excise agents ; an inquisition of private property ; a phantom for a 
king; a degraded aristocracy; an oppressed people; a confiding par- 
liament; irresponsible ministers; a corrupt and intimidated press ; 
pensioned justices ; packed juries ; vague and sanguinary laws, some- 
times shamefully relaxed, at other times violently stretched beyond 
their tone ; which together with a host of failures of foreign expe- 
ditions, and the present crushing burden of taxation, are some of the 
bitter fruits of corruption in the house of commons ; a house of com- 
mons, the members of which did, agreeably to a return laid before it 
in 1808, put in their own pockets, 178,994/. a year in sinecures, 
salaries, and pensions, besides their staff appointments, and their 
commissions, and besides the money received by their wives and 
other relations. In fact, the whole of the evil arises here, 'i'hose 
"Who vote the money are, some way or other, interested in the ex- 
penditure of it. The small number of independent men have no 
iveight at all. 

Gentlemen, it is often affirmed, that the savings in our power to be 
made from sinecures and pensions, would afford no relief to the 
people f Let us take a few out of numerous instances. The house 
of commons itself, in sheer places and pensions, swallows as much as 
•would give fifty shillings a year to*7 1,225 families. Would this be 
nothing ? Would it not be felt by the people ? Lord Arden, brother 
to the late minister, with reversion to the late minister himself, re- 
ceives from his sinecures, 38,575/. a year. This is the exact sum 
stated. But it is said, that he has besides immense sums arising from 
interest. Here is support all the year round, at twelve shillings a 
week, for more than a thousand families. The same may be said for 
the family of Greenville. The duke of Grafton's sinecures and pen- 
^^sions would maintain half as many ; and in short, it is in this way the 
nation is impoverished and reduced to misery. The lord chief justice 
Bllenborough, besides his salaries, receives in sinecui^es, 8,993/. a 
year ; besides having offices to sell, and participating in the emolu- 
ments of his own jailor. The sinecures of the chief justice would 
keep 300 families. Mr. Garniers, the apothecary general, has clear 
13,000/. a year, according to his acknowledgment ; besides the sum' 
• given to the princes, out of the droits of admiralty, the king's pr 
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tate property in the funds, exempted from the income tax j and Mr, 
Addington (the maker and the breaker of the treaty of Amiens) in 
1801, misapplied upwards of 50,000/. (voted for the civil list) as a 
loan to the duke of York^only a small part of which has been repaid, 
and that without interest— What noble examples they set us of mak- 
ing sacrifices — and for reconciling people lo their sufferings, from 
the weight of taxes, and the distresses of the titfies ! 

Gentlemen, there was formerly a law for putting a badge of dis- 
tinction on every pauper receiving alms from his parish ; but what 
^adg€ of infamy do those men deserve who thus extort alms from 
every poor man, in every parish in England — who embezzle, in un- 
merited pensions, and sinecure places, and divert into piuvate purses^ 
the public resources of their country ? 

Gentlemen, our usurping olij^archy assumes a power of roaklng* 
our most innocent actions misdemeanors ; of determining points of 
law without appeal ; atid of imprisoning our persons without trial ; 
and breaking open our bouses with a standing army ; and murdering 
|he people in the streets, by soldiers paid by the people themselves 
for their defence* Gentlemen, before recent experience, we should 
hfiye hardly thought tiiat a bare vote of the lower house would have 
been of sufficient force, in any courts of justice, to overpower the 
solemn enactments of king and parliament. 

Gentlemen, the judges, in the .time of Charles I. decided against 
Hampden, in the great cause of ship-money. Gentlemen, in the action 
brougiJt against me by the present excellent high bailiff of Westmin- 
ster, which I defended because I thought it my duty not to give up 
your riti^hts, lord Eilenborough directed the jury to find a verdict 
fcr the hij;h bailiff, reasoning in this curious manner j « The burden 
and the benefit ought to go together, therefore as I had the benefitt 
said his lordship ^* by. taking the seat) the election expenses ought 
to fall on me.*' As to taking the seat that was compulsory, in obe- 
dipnce to the king's writ, and what the benefit is of a seat in the house 
of commons, 1 am still to learn. How his lordship could make so 
many blunders both iu law and logic, in so small a compass, it is im- 
possible to imagine, unless his lordship spoke from experience ; and 
that, having found a seat in the hotiso a convenient stepping stone ta 
the bench, he hud forgotten the ancient theory in the modern prac- 
tice of constitution; v'th the latter of which his lordship is^ said ta 
be to the full as well acquainted as with the former. Bat, there \% 
nothing in the conduct of judges, either ancient or modern to induce 
us to resign, at the shrine of their authority,, all pretensions to €om- 
ipnon sense, and to the understanding of plain English. How are w& 
the better for the noble struggles of our fore fathera against arbitrary 
power in the king, if we endure it in much worse hands^n^thosQ of 
our fellow subjects ? What signiftes to us the law declaring^ tbaft »a 
man shall be imprisoned without lawful judgment of his peer3,,if th© 
jargon of »* Lex et consxi^tuda, Purliamenti*'^ (a scrap of laiin evey^ in-* 
troduced to cover a cheat) can. render all the laws useless. How^i^the 
flock the better for being safe from the wolf, if they are devoured by 
the very dogs placed to defend them ? What avails, resisting ihe lion^ 
|o fall into the jaws of tiie jackall ? to have pinioned tho eagl:e*^s. wiiig^, 
|o become the sport and prey of daws and kites ? Despicable con-»- 
4uian. I cheatedi sold and arbitr&iiiy ruled by our own ^QrvaixV^ wha 
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exceed Jiidas in treachery, and equal him in guilt ! The house of 
commonS) instituted to rediebs our ji^rievances, is become the greatest 
of grievances^ iiself the readv instrument of all our oppressors ; a 
Mvo ed^eci sword to destroy, instead of a shield to protect us. 

Gentlemen, the people of England are entitled, by several posi* 
tive laws; as well as th t which is superior to all law, reason and com- 
mon sense, and common good, lo annual fiorliamcnta and free elec- 
tions. These aie the vital principles of the constitution : the only 
mians of insuring ^Mfi/zce. jfieace and security ^ to the community at 
iarffe. 

(ientlemen, we once had (his happiness: our laws were made by 
reproseiitatives of our own choosing ; our money was not taken from 
us but by our own consent, and the laws made by common consent, 
>yerc the measure of the king's rule and the subiect'u obedi^ncei^ To 
use the words of our great dramatic bard., 

" Look herp upon this picture, and on thi.»y 

The counterfeil prcM-iitnient of l»vo l>ioll ei«„ 

See what a e;racf w:is seated on this brow !" 

*' A comhimti. n and a form, intteod. 

W'irtreever) God did ••t-etn to s»t hist eeat. 

This was your constitulion Look now, what follows, 

Here is your consHiuliun.^* 

We may well conclude by asking, with the poet, 



•** What devil tv^s^t 



That thus has co;:eii'd us at hoodman blind !*' 

Gentlemen, under the present system no change of ministry can bo 
permane;uly uselul lo the country. The present are jqst as good asi 
any of their predecessors durin^^ the present reign, or as any that are 
Ukr.ly to succeed them. The fuult is not in the individuals but in the 
system ; a system under which no nation evqr did or can prosper ; a 
bvs'cm of the most infamous and complicated corruption. 

'I'o tius internal situation of the country, I desire lo draw the at- 
teiuion of my countrymen, persuaded that from hence alone proceeds 
1.11 our internal suflcrings and external weakness ; by the removal of 
\\\U system, you may have foreign conquest, if that is desirable; by 
the non-re n»oval of it, even victory and conquest would serve only to 
' nhui.cc and confirm the national servitude, depravity and misery. — 
This system must be put a stop to by efforts from without the doors 
-'''f the house of commons, for, be assured, the g^tlemeu within will 
never reform themselves. They will no more part with the rotton 
Ito'oughs than a highwayman with his pfstols. The SPIRIT of 
HAM{*rO>{ must revive in the breasts of our country gentlemen, 
and the people, with united voice, must demand reform, in a language 
liOt to be misunderstood. Until some spirit shall manifest itself, I 
i;m desirous pt withdrawing from acting a part in the low farce car- 
ried on in St. Stephen's ; of resigning into your hands your delegated 
trust ; of returning to that, retirement 1 had chosen when you so un« 
t'xpcctedly placed me in your service ; thinking, that in so degraded 
a siafe of the country, " the post of honour ii a private station**' At 
the Stune time, gentlemen, be well assured, th?|t nothing can efface 
fiom my recollection the deep impression of your noble and ?:encrow 
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conduct On this point, all the world are agreed, whatever difference 
of opinion may exist about the object of your choice. Gentlenaent 
your kind and considerate behaviour has made a burden, far too heavy 
for my shoulders, sit easier than I have expected. Not only have I been 
free from importunity, but even from the slightest request from a 
single in<iividual of your numerous body. 

Gentlemen, this conduct fills me with esteem and respect, and 
must ever bind me to the electors of Westminster by indissoluble ties 
of gratitude and affection. But, gentlemen, I do most earnestly wish 
to spare myself the mortification, and you the disappointment, of pass- 
ing a painful life in undignified, because unsupported, and unavailing 
efforts to stem a torrent of corruption, as irresistible as infamous; of 
*' dipping buckets into empty wells, and growing old in drawing 
nothing up.'' 

Gentlemen, T rem:\in, wnth the most profound gratitude and de- 
votion, your humble servant, 

FRANCIS BURDETT. 
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SPEECH 



/JV THE CASE OF 



CONNAGHTON i^. DILLON, 



DELIVERED 



In the County Court-House 



OF ROSCOMMON. 



~^_ 



MY LOKD AND GENTLEMEN,' 



In this case I am one of the counsel for the plaintiff, who has 
directed me to explain to you the wrongs for which, at your hands, he 
solicits reljaration. It appears to me a case which undoubtedly merits 
much consideration, as well from the novelty o! its appearance amongst 
us, as for the circumstances by which ii is* attended. Koc ^xe^ \. 
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ashtmtd to say, that, in my niind,not the lea^t interesting of thoso 
ciicumstanccs is the poverty of the man who iias made this appeal to 
roe. Few are the consolations which soothe-.-*hard must be the hear| 
which does not feel for him. He i^^ (gentlemen, a m^n of lowly birth 
and humble station ; with little wealth but from the labour of hiii 
liancts, with no rank but the integrity of his chaiacter, with no re- 
Cieation but in the circle of his home, and with no ambition, but,^ 
when his days are full, to leave that little circle the inheritance of aix 
honest name, and the treasure of a good man*s memory. Far inferior, 
indeed, is he in this respect to his more fortunate antagonist. Hej^ 
on the contrary, is amply either blessed or cursed with those qua« 
lifications which enable a man to adorn or disgrace the society in 
which he lives. He is, I understand, the representative of an ho- 
nourable name, the relative of a distinguished family, the supposed 
heir to their virtues, the indisputable inheritor of their riches. He 
has been for many years a resident of your country, and has had the 
advantage of collecting round him all those recollections, which, 
springing from the scenes of school boy association, or from the 
more matured enjoyments of the man, crowd as it were unconscit 
ously to the heart, and cling with a venial partiality to the companion 
and the friend. So impressed, in truth, has he been wi(h these ad- 
vantages, that) surpassing the usual expenses of a trial, lie has se^ 
lected a tribunal where he Vitinly hopes such considerations will have 
weight, and where he well ki^ows my client's humble ranl^ can have na 
claim but that to which his miseries may entitle him, 1 am surci, 
however^ he has ^\retchedly miscalculated. 1 know none of yoti 
personally ; but I have no dodbt I am addressing men who will not 
prostrate their consciences before privilege or power ; who will rei 
member that there is a nobility above birth^ and a wealth beyond 
riches ; who will feel that, as in the eye' of that God to m hose aid 
they have appealed, there is not the minutest difference between the 
rag and the robe, so in the contemplation of that law which ccn^ti^ 
tutes our boast, guilt can have no protection, -or innocence no (^^runt ;, 
men who will have pride in proving, that the noblest adage of our 
jioble ccnsiitution is not an illusive shadow ; and that the peasant'^ 
cottage, roofed with straw and tenanted by poverty, stands as inviolate 
from all invasion, as the mansion of the monarch. 

My client's name, gentlemen, is Connaghton, and when I have 
given you his name you havjB almost all his history. To cultivate the 
path of honest industry comprises, in one line, ** the short and simple 
annals of the poor^'* This has been his humble, but at the same time 
most honourable occupation, it matters liule with what artificial 
nothings chance may distinguish the name, or decorate the person % 
the child of lowly life, with virtue for its handmaid, holds as pioud 9^ 
title as the highest— ^as rich an inheritanpe sis the we^thi^st. Well 
has the poet of your country said — >thut 

** Princf 8 or Lords mny flouritih or mtj fadi*! 
A bieath can make them, as a brraib hao made; 
But a brave Tfea!<anfry, their countrv's prides 
Vif^heo once destroy 'd can uever be lupplied.'* 

For all the virtues which adorn that peasarKry, which can rcndei 
humble life respected^ or gi\e the highest stations their most per- 
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manent distinction s, my client stands conspicuous.* An hundred 
years of >sad vicissitude, and, in this land, often of strong temp- 
tation, have rolled away since the little farm on which he lives re-' 
ceived his family ; and, during all that time not one accusation has 
disgraced, not one crime has sullied it. The same spot has seen his 
gran J sire and his parent pass away from this world ; the village'^ 
memory records their worth, and the rustic tear hallows their rest- 
ing-place. After all, when life's mockeries shall vanish^from before 
lis, and the heart that now bents in the proudest bosom here, shall' 
moulder unconscious beneath its kindred clay, art cannot erect a 
nobler monument, or genius compose a purer panegyric. Such, 
gentlemen, was almost the only inheritance with which my client 
entered the world. He did not disgrace it ; his youth, his manhoody 
his age, up to this moment, have passed without a blemish ; and he 
now stands confessedly the head of the little village in which he 
lives. About fivc-and-twenty years ai^o, he married the sister of a 
highly respectable Roman Catholic clergyman, by whom he had a 
family of seven children, whom they educated in the principles of 
morality and religion, and who, until the defendant's interference, 
were the pride of their humble home, and the charm or the conso- 
lation of its vicissitudes. In their virtuous children, the rejoicing 
parents felt their youth renewed, their age made happy ; the days of 
labour became holi«)ays in their smile ; and if the hand of aflliction 
pressed on them, they looked upon their little ones, and their mourn- 
ing ended. I cannot paint the glorious host of feelings ; the joy, the 
love, the hope, the pride, the blended paradise of rich emotions 
with which the God of nature fills the father's heart when he beholds 
his child in all its filial loveliness, when the vision of his infancy rises 
as it were reanimate before him, and a divine vanity exaggerates 
every trifle into some mysterious omen, which shall smooth his aged 
wrinkles, and make his grave a monument of honour ! / cannot 
describe thenv; but, if there be a parent on the jury, he will com- 
prehend me. It is stated to me, that of all his children there were 
none more likely to excite such feelings in the plaintiff than the un- 
foiiunate subject of the present action ; she was his favourite daugh- 
ter, and she did not shame his preference. You shall find, most 
satisfactorily, that she was without stain or imputation ; an aid and a 
blessing to her parents, and an example to her younger sisters, who 
looked up to her for instruction. She took a pleasure in assisting in 
the industry of their home ; and it was at a neighbouring market* 
where she went to dispose of the little produce of that industry, that 
she unhappily attracted the notice of the defendant. Indeed, such a 
situation was not without interest, — a young female, in the bloom of 
her attractions, exerting her faculties in a parentis service, is an ob- 
ject lovely in the eye of God, and, one would suppose, estimable in 
the eye ot^ mankind. Far different, however, were the sensations 
which she excited in the defendant. He saw her arrayed, as he con- 
fesses, in charms that enchanted him ; but her youth, her beauty, the 
smile of her innocence, and the piety of her toil, but inflamed a 
brutal and licentious lust, (hat should have blushed itself away in 
such a presence. Wlmt cared he for the consequences of his gratifi* 
cation ?-«There was 
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————— ** No honour, no relenting ruthj 
To paint the parents fondling o*er tiiiiir child, 
Ibcu ahovr tue ruio'd, and her distraction wild f 

Wliat thought he of the home he was to desolate ? What thought 
he of the happiness he was to plunder ? His sensual rapine paused 
not to contemplate the speaking picture of the cottage-ruin, thd 
blighied hope, the broken heart, the parent's agony, and, last and 
motit withering in the woeful group, the wretched victim herseU siarv* 
ing on the sin of a promiscuous, piostitution, and at length perhaps, 
with her own hand, anticipating tde more tedious murder of its dis-* 
cases ! He need not, if 1 am instructed rightly, have tortured his 
fancy for the miserable consequences of hope bereft, and expectaiion 
plundered Throu«:h no very distant vista, he might have seen the 
form of descrt'd loveliness weeping over the worthlessness of his 
worldly expiation, and warning him, that as there were cruelties no 
repentance could atone, so there were sufferings neither wealth, nor 
time, nor absence could alleviate.* If his memory should fail him, 
if he should deny the picture, no man can tell him half so efficiently 
as the venerable advocate he has so judiciou.-^ly selected, that a case 
might arise, where, though the energy of native virtue should deff 
the spoliation of the person, still crushed affection might leave an in- 
fliction on the mind, perhaps less deadly, but certainly not less inde** 
lible. 1 turn from this subject, with an indignation which tortures me 
into brevity ; I turn to the agents by which this contamination was 
effected. I 

I blush to name them, yet they were worthy of their vocation.-— 
They were no other than a menial servant of Mr. Dillon ; and a base, 
abandoned, profligate rufBan, a brother-in-law of the devoted victim 
herself, whose bestial appetites he bribed into subserviency ! It does 
seem as if by such a selection he was determined to degrade the dig- 
nity of the master, while he violated the finer impulses of the man, 
by not merely associating with his own servant, but by diverting the 
purest streams of social alBnity into the vitiated sewer of his enjoy 
ment. Seduced by such instruments into a low public-house at 
Athlonc, this unhappy girl heard, without suspicion^ their mercenary 
panegyric of the defendant, when, to her amazement, but no doubt, 
according to their previous arrangement, he entered and joined their 
company. J do confess to you. gentlemen, when I first perused this 
passage in my brief, I fiung it from me with a contemptuous incredu- 
lity. What ! I exclaimed, as no doubt you are all ready to exclaim, 
can this be possible I Is it thus 1 am to find the educate youth of 
Ireland occupied ? Is this the employment of the miserable aristo- 
cracy that yet lingers in this devoted country I Am I to frnd them, 
not in the pursuit of useful science, not in the encouragement of arts 
or agriculture, not in the relief of an impoveinshed tenantry, not in 
the proud march of an unsuccessful but not less sacred patriotism, 
not in the bright page of warlike immortality, dashing its iron crown 
from guilty greatness^ or feeding freedom's laurel with the blood of 

• Rlr. Phillips herft allnded to a rrrdict of 50(fOl obtained at the 1a<e Gatway As^iitf 
against the deteiidatii, at the auit of Miss Wi^nn, a very heauliful and in ie resting you ugr 
lady, for a breach of promise of marri«jre M.i. Whitestone, who now pleaded for \*i 
Dillon, was MiSa \Vilboii*a advucalu as^ain^t hiiii on the occasion alluded \0w 
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the despol ! — but am I to find them, amid drunken panders and cor- 
rupted slaves, debauching the innocence of village life) and even 
amid the stews of the tavern, collecting or creating the materials of 
the tavern, collecting or creating; the materials of the brothel i Gen- 
tlemen, I am still unwilling to believe it, and, with all the sincerity 
of Mr. OiUon's advocate, I do entreat you to reject it altogether, if 
it be not substantiated by the unimpeachable corroboration of an oath. 
As I am instructed, he did not, at this time, alarm bis victim by any 
direct communication of hi» purpose j he saw that " she was good aa 
she was fair,«' and that a premature JUsclosurc would but alarm her 
virtue into an impossibility of violation. His sattellites, however, 
acted to admix^ation. They produced some trifle which he had Icff 
for her disposal ; they declared he had long felt for her a sincere at- 
tachment; as a proof that it wa» pure, thty urged the modesty with 
which, at a first interview, elevated above her as he was^ he avoided 
its disclosure. When she pressed the madness of the expectation 
which could alone induce her to consent to his addresses, they as- 
sured her that though in the first instance such an event was impos- 
sible, still in time it was far from being improbable ; that many men 
from such motives forgot altogether the difference of station, that 
Mr. Dillon's own family had already proved every obstacle might 
yield to an all-powerful passion, and induce him to make her his wife, 
who had reposed an affectionate credulity on his honour I Such were 
the subtle artifices to which he stooped. Do not imagine, however, 
that she yielded immediately and implicitly to their persuasions; I 
should scarcely wonder if she did. Every day shows us the rich, the 
powerful, and the educated, bowing before the spell of ambitioa, or 
avarice, or passion, to the sacrifice of their honour, their country,* 
and their souls : what wonder, then, if a poor, ignorant, peasant 
girl had at once sunk before the united potency of such temptations! 
But she did not. Many and many a time the truths which had beea 
inculcated by her adoring parents rose up. in arms; and it was not 
until various interviews, and repeated artifices, and untiring efforts, 
that she yielded her faith, her fame, aud her fortunes,, to the dis- 
posal of her seducer* Alas, alas ! how little did she suppose that a 
moment was to come when, every hope denounced, and every ex- 
pectation dabbed, he was to fling her for u very subsistence on the 
charity or the crimes of the world she hud renounced for him 1 How 
little did she retlect, that in her humble station, unsoiled and sinless, 
she might look down upon the elevation to which vice would raise 
her ! Yes, even were it a throne, .1 say she might look down on it. 
There is riot on this earth a lovelier vision ; there is not for the skies 
a more angelic candidate than a young9\ modest maiden, robed in 
chastity ; no mutter what its habitation, whether it be the palace or the 
hut: — 

*' So d«ar (o Hearen Is saiotly Chastity, 
That vvben a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thonyand liveri(>d angels lackey ner, . 
Drivifig far oSf each thing of sin and goilt. 
And in clear dream and xoienin vistCHi 
Tell her of tbingit that no groHs ear can hear. 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitaais 
l^egiiis to ca»t a i)«aiii on the outward shape. 
The nitpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turnti it by degrees to the suuPs essence, 
TjH all be made iiiunorlal !"*— - 
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Such is llie siipretnc power of chastity, as described by one of our 
divinesl bards, aud the pleasure which I feel in the recitation of such 
a passage is not a little enhanced, by the priile that few countries 
more fully aflbrd its exemplification than our own Let forcij^n e»ivy 
decry us as it i;\ ill, Chastity is the instinct of ihe Ikisii Fe-. 
WALE : the pride of her talents, the power of her beauty, the splen- 
dour of her accomplishments, are but so many bondmaids oi thi* 
\estal virtue ; it adorns htr in the court, it ennobles ht r in the cot- 
tage ; whether she basks in prosperity, or pines in sori-ow, it clings 
about her like the diamond of 'the morning on the mountain flowret, 
trembling even in the ray that once exhibits and inhales it ! Rare in 
our land is the absence of this virtue. Thanks to the modesty that 
\enerates ; thanks to the manliness that brands and avenges its vio- 
lation. You have seen that it was by no common temptations even 
this humble villager yielded to seduction. 

I now come, Genilemen, to ariothtr fact in the progress of this 
transaction, betraying, in my mind, as base a premediiation, and as 
low and as deliberate a d^cipticn as I ever heard( of. While this 
wretched creature was in a kind of counterpoise between her fear and 
her affection, struggling as wtll as she could between passion inflamed 
and virtue unextinguished, Mr Dillon lirdently avowing that huch an 
event as separation was impossible, ardently avowing an eternal at- 
tachment, insisted upon perfecting an article which should place her 
nbove the reach of contingencies. Gentlemen, you shall see this 
document voluntarily executed by an educated and f stated gentleman 
of } our country. 1 know not how you will feel, 4)ut for my part I 
protest 1 am in a suspense of admiration between the virtue of the 
proposal and the magnificent prodigality of the provision. Listen to 
the article : it is all in his own hand-writing: — " I promise,'^ says he, 
-*Uo give Mary Connaghton the sum often pounds sterling per annum, 
when I part with her ; but if she, the said Mary, should at any time 
hereafter conduct herself improperly, or (mark this, gentlemen) hai 
done tfO before the drawing oj this article^ 1 am not bound to pay the 
sum of ten pounds, and thiR article becomes null and void as if ihe 
same was never executed. John Dillon." There, gentlemen, there 
is the ciotable and dignified document for you I take it into your jury 
box, for I know not how to comment on it. Oh. yes, 1 have heard of 
ambition urging men to crime-^I have heard of love inflaming even 
madness — 1 have read of passion rushing over law and religion to en- 
joyment ; but never, until this, did 1 see a frozen avarice chilling the 
hot pulse of sensuality ; and desire pause, before its brutish draught, 
that it might add deceit to desolation ! I need not tell you that hav- 
ing provided in the veiy eSfecution of this article for its predetermined 
inlringement ; that knowing^, as he must, any stipulation for the pur- 
chase of vice to be invalid by our law ; that having in the body of this 
article inserted a provision against that previous pollution which his 
prudent caprice might invent hereafter, but which his own consci- 
ence, her universal ch:iracter, and e\cn his own desire for her pos- 
session, all assured him did not exist in the time, I need not tell you 
that he now urges the invalidity of that instrument; th:a he now 
presses that previous pollution ; that he refuses from his splendid 
income the pittance of ten pounds to the wretch he has ruined, and 
spurns her from him^ to pine beneath the rc/iroacAis of a parents 
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mercy, or Ungcr out a living death in the charnel-houses of prosti- 
tution ! You s£e, pjentlemeti, to what designs like these may lead a 
man. I have no doubt, if Mr. Dillon had given his heart fair play, 
had let his own nature gain a moment's ascendancy, he would not 
have acted so; but there is something in guilt which infatuates its 
votaries forward ; it may begin with a promise broken, it will end 
with the home depopulated. Bujt there b somethin.^^ in a seducer o£ 
peculiar tui pitudc. I know of no character so vile, so detestable. 
He is the vilest of robbers, for he plunders happinesi ; the worst of 
raurdei-eis, for he murders innocenqlS his.appctites are of the brute» 
his arts of the demoa, the heart; oPthe child and the cor^e of the 
parent are the foundations of the. altar which he rears to a lust, whose 
fires are the fires of hell, and whose incense is the agony of virtue ! 
I hope Mr. Z)illon's advocate may prove that he does not deserve to 
rank in such a class as this ; but if he does, 1 hope the infatuation iii-. 
separably connected with such proceedings may tempt Iiim to deceive 
you through the same plea by which he has defrauded his miserable 
dupe. 

1 dare him to aC^Bmpt the defamation of a character, which, before 
his cruelties, never was even, suspected. Happily, gentlemen, hap- 
pily for herself, this wretched creature, thus cast upon the worlds 
appealed to the parental refuge she had forfeited. I need not describe 
to you the parent's anguish at the heart-rending discovery. God help 
the fiopr man when misfortune comes upon him ! How few arc his 
resources I how distant his consolation i You must not foigct, gen- 
tlemen, that it is not the unfortunate victim herself who appeals to. 
you for compensation. Her crimes, poor wretch, have outlawed her 
from retribution, and, however, the terqptations by which herening 
nature was seduced may procure an audience from the ear of mercy» 
the stern morality of earthly law refus.es their interference. No, no ; 
it is the wretched parent who comes this day before you — jhis aged 
locks withered by misfortune, and his heart broken by crimes of. 
Vhich he was unconscious. He resorts to this tribiujal, iu the lan- 
guage of the law. claimins; the value ot his- daughter's servitude ; but 
let it not be thought that it is. for her mere manual labours he solicits 
compensation. No, you are to compensate him for all he has suf- 
fered, for all he has to suffer, for feelipgs outraged, for gratifications 
plundered, for honest pride put to. the blush, for the exiled endear-, 
ments of his once happy liome, for all those innumerable and in- 
stinctive ecFtasies with wliich a virtuous daughter fills her father's 
. heart, for which language is too poor to have a name but of which 
nature is abundantly and richly eloquent I ^o not suppose I am en- 
deavouring to influence you by the power of declamation 1 am lay- 
ing down to you the British law, as liberally expounded and solemnly 
adjudged. I speak the language of the English Lord Eldon, a judge 
of great experience and greater learning— -(Mr. Phillips here cited 
several cases as decided by Lord Eldon.)--Such, genrlemen,. is th© 
language of Lord Eldon. 1 speak on the authority of our own Lord 
Avonmore, a judge who illustrated the bench by his genius, endeared 
it by his suavity, and dignified it by his bold uncompi-omising pro- 
bity ; one of those rare men, who hid the thorns of law beneat^h tlW, 
brigiitest flowers of literature, and, as it were, with the wand of ant, 
^n.chanter, changed a ^yilderness into. a gardenia I speaku^on th^lt 
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high authority^ — but T spe^k on other authority paramount to all !— 
on the authority of nature rising up within the heart of man, and 
cialliiig for vengeance upon such an outrage. God forbid, that in a 
case of this kind, we were to grope our way throug'h the ruins of an- 
tiquity, and blunder over statutes, and burrow through black letter, 
in seaich ot an interpretation which Providence has engraved in li\- 
ing letters on every human heart. Yes ; if there be one amongst you 
blessed with a daughter, the s»»iile of whose infancy still cheers your 
memory, and the promise of v^use youth illcminates your iiopc, who 
has endeared the toils of your flfehood, whom you look up to as the 
solace of your declining years, 'Srl/ose embrace alleviated the pang of 
separation, whose glowing welcome hailed your oft anticipated return 
— oh, if there be one amongst you, to whom those hopes are pre- 
cious — let him only fancy that daughter torn from his caresses by a 
seducer's arts, and cast upon the world, robbed of her innocence, — 
and then let hirti ask his heart, ** what montry could rrfiriae him I'* 

The defendant, gentlemen, cannot complain that I put it thus to 
you. If, in place of seducing, he had assaulted this poor jjirl — if he 
had attempted by force what he has achieved by fraud, his life would 
have been the forfeit ; and yet how trifling in comparison would have 
been the forfeit ; and yet how trifling in comparison would have been 
the parent's agony ! He has no right^ then, to complain, if you should 
estimate this outrage at the price of his very existence I I am toldf 
indeed, this gentleman entertahis an opinion, prevalent enough in the 
age of a feudalism, as arrogant as it was barbarous, that the poor are 
only a species of property, to be treated according to interest or caprice ; 
and that wealth is at r>!ice a patent for crime, »nd an exemption from 
its consequences. Happily for this land, the day of such opinions has 
passed over it — the eye of a purer feeling and more profound philo- 
r^ophy now beholds riches but as one of the aids to virtue, and sees in 
oppressed poverty only i»n*additional stimulus to increased protection, 
A , generous heart cannot help feeling, that in cases of this kind, the 
poverty of the injured is a dreadful aggravation. If the rich suff*er, 
ihey have much to console them ; but when a poor man loses the dar- 
ling of his heart — the sole pleasure with which nature blessed him — 
how ahject, how cureless is the despair of his destitution ! Believe 
me, gentlemen, you have not only a solemn duty to perform, but you 
liave an awful responsibility imposed upon you. You are this day, in 
some degree, trustees for the morality of the people— perhaps of the 
nrhole nation ; for, depend upon it, if the sluices of immorality ai*e 
once opened among the lower orders, the frightful tide, drifuhg upon 
its surface all that is dignified or dear, will soon rise even to the habi- 
,lations of the highest. 1 feel, gentlemen, 1 have discharged my duty 
— I am sure you will do t/owrV. I repose my client with confidence 
in your hands ; and most fervently do I hope, that when evening shall 
find you at your happy fire-side, surroimded by the sacred circle of 
your children, you may not feel the heavy curse gnawing at your 
heart, of having let loose^ unpunished, the prowler that may devour 
tuexn. 
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EXTRACT 

FROM THE REPLY OF 

JAMES MUNROE, 

President of the United States^ to an Ad^ 

dress presented to him^ by the President 

of the College of Athens^ in the 

State of Georgia^ on behalf 

of the Citizens and 

Members. 



'<• The natne of your village brintjs forcibly to my retjollection the 
great incidents of the ancient Grecian ciiy, alter which it is called ; 
whose inhabitants were renowned for their learning, eloquerxe, and 
skill in the arts, and likewise for their love of libeny, and manly efforts 
to support it. That small republic left a name, which she<l8 a lustre 
on the ancient world, and does more honour to mankind than the con- 
quests of the Macedonian hero. May you equal that city in renown, 
in every circumstance in which it was great. A better fate cannot 
fail to attend you, because your liberty is secure, under the protec- 
tion of a great nation, composed of many confederated republics, of 
ou© of which you are a part, and all of which are founded ori ilie 
equal rights of the people, bound together by a national jiovernment, 
founded on the same principles, and endowed with sufficient strengtjl 
to accomplish all the great objects for which it was insiituted." 



AMERICA S 

JRISLYG GBEATJVESS, 

(from the LONDON STATESMAN.) 

By looking over the newspapers of the three great sf a-ports of 
America, any man, without being a statesman, may discover the gi- 
gantic growth of that infant slate in the new world; but if the politi- 
cian examines its treaties with the different powers it i*^ connected 
with, he cannot but discover its wise and firm policy. Nothmg ofin 
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shake it in any one respect. Even with Great Britain it has so far 
gained its point with respect to the great article of the fisherit-s, that 
a middle-aged man may live to see the time when the Americans will 
inquire of us what business we have to fish on their shores and bids. 
In fact, our state is aitenuiiing by extravagance and luxury, their^s 
is acquiring additional strength by temperance and economy, 
bir W. Jones ('tis thought in the Muse Recall* dy^ says — 



Beyond the vatt Atlantie'<dleep, 

A don»« bv viewless GjBRii shall be rais'd; 
The walls ot' ariamaiit, compact aiui steep, 

The portais with Hk/-Uuctur<;U gems eiubla^'d. 

There, on a lofty throne shall Virtue stand, 
To her the youth of Delaware shall ktieel ; 
And when her smiles rain plenty o*er the land, 
. Bom-, Tyrants^ bow beueath ih* avenging steel. 



CHARACTER 



OP 



:pONAPARTE. 

FROM THE CliASSIC FEtf OF 

CHARIiES FHI]L]LIPS,ES0 

THE IRISH BARRISTER. 



lie is fallen I We may now pause before that splendid prodigy 
which towered among us like some ancient ruin, whose frown ter- 
rified ' the glance its magnificence attracted. Grand, gloomy and 
peculiar, he sat upon the tbrone> a sceptered hermit, wrapt in the 
solitude of his awful originality. A mind, bold, independent and de- 
cisive ; a will, despotic in its dictates ; an energy, that distanced 
expedition ; a conscience, pliable to every touch of interest, marked 
the outline of this extraordinary character, the most extraordinary, 
perhaps, that, in the annals of this world, ever rose, or reigned, or 
fell. Flung into life, in the midst of a revolution, that quickened 
every energy of a people that acknowledged no superior, he com* 
xnenccd his course, a stranger by birth, and a scholar by charity !— 
With no friend but his sword, and no fortune but his talents, h€ 
rushed into the lists where rank and wealth, and genius, had arrayet' 
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themselves, and corhpetition fled from him as fVom the chance of 
destiny. He knew no motive but interest — he acknowledged no cri- 
terion but success — he worshipped no (iod but ambitioij», and with a 
stern devotion knelt at the shrine of his idolatry. Subsidiary to this, 
there was no creed that he did not profess — there was no opinion he 
did not promulgate ; in the hope of a dynajjiy, he upheld the cre- 
scent ; for the sake of a divorce, he bowed before the cross ; the 
orphan of St. Louis, he became the adopted child of the republic, 
and with a parricidal ingratitude, on the ruins of the throne and the 
tribune, he reared the tower of his despotism ! A professed Ca- 
tholic, he imprisoned the Pope ; a pretended patriot, he impoverished 
the country, and in the name of Brutus, he grasped without remorse, 
and wore without shame, the diadem of the Caesars ! 

Through this pantomime of his policy, fortune played the clown 
to his caprices. At his touch, crowns crumbled, beggars reigned, 
systems vanished, the wildest theories took the colour of his whim ; 
all that was venerable, and all that was novel, changed places with 
the rapidity of a drama. Even apparent defeat, assumed the ope- 
rations of victory — his flight from Egypt confirmed his destiny— ruin 
itself only elevated him to empire. 

But, it his fortune was great, his genius was tnmscendant ! de- 
cision flashed upon his councils, and it was the same, to decide, and 
perform. To inferior intellects, his combinations appeared perfectly 
impossible — his plans perfectly impracticable ; but, in his hand, 
simplicity marked their developement, and success vindicated their 
adoption. His person partook the character of his mind; if the one 
never yielded in the cabinet, the other never bent in the field- Nature 
had no obstacles which he did not surmount ; in space, bo opposition 
that he did not spurn ; and whether amid Alpine rocks, Arabian 
sands, or Polar snows, he seemed proof against peril, snd empowered 
with ubiquity T The whole continent of Europe trembled at behold- 
ing the audacity of his designs, and the miracle of their execution. 
Scepticism bowed to the prodigies of his performance ; romance as- 
sumed the air of history ; nor was there aught too incredible for ' 
belief, or too fanciful for expectation, when the world saw a subaltern 
of Corsica waving his imperial flag over her most ancient capitals. — 
All the visions of antiquity became common places in his contem- 
plation ; kings were his people ; nations were his outposts ; and he 
disposed of courts, and camps, and chiyclies, and cabinets, as if they 
were the titular dio;nities of*ihe chess-board. 

Amid all these changes, he stood immutable as adamant. It mat- 
tered little whether in the field or in the drawing-room ; with the 
mob or the levee ; wearing the jacobine bonnet or the iron crown ; 
banishing a Branganza or espousing a Lorraine ; dictating peace on 
a raft to the czar of Russia ; or contemplating defeat at the gallows of 
Leipsic ; he was still the same military despot. 

Cradled in the camp, he was, to the last hour, the darling of the 
army. Of all his soldiers, not one forsook him, till affeciion was 
useless ; and their first stipulation was the safety of their favourite. 
They well knew that if he was lavish of them, he was prodigal of 
himstlf ; and if he exposed them to peril, he repaid them with plun- 
der For the soldier, he subsidized every people j to the people he 
^nade even pride pay tribute. 
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The victorious veteran glittered with his gains ; and the capita^j 
gorgeous with the spoils of an, became the miniature metropolis of the 
universe* 

In this wonderful combination, his affection of literature must not 
be omitted. The gaoler of the press, he affected the patronage of 
letters ; the proscriber of books, he encouraged philosophy ; the 
persecutor of authors, and the murderer of printers, yet he pretend- 
ed to the protection of learning I The assassin of Palm, the silencer 
of De Siael, and the denouncer of Kotzcbue, he was the friend of 
Z^avid, the benefactor of Dq Lille, and sent his academical prize to 
the philosopher of England. 

Such a medly of contradictions^ and at the same time, such an in- 
dividual consistency, were never united in the same character. A 
royalist, a republican, and an emperor ; a Mahometan, a Catholic, 
and a patron of the synagogue ; a subaltern and a sovereign ; a traitor 
and a tyrant ; a ehristian and an infidel ; he was, through all his vicis- 
situdes, the same stern, impatient, inflexible original; the same 
mysterious, incomprehensible self; the man without a model, and 
"without a shadow. 

His fall, like his life, bafRcd all speculation. In short, his whole 
history was like a dream of the world ; and no man cpn tell how or 
■why he was awakened from the reverie. Such is a faint and feeble 
picture of Napoleon Bonaparte, the first (and it is hoped the last) 
emperor of the French. 

That he has done much evil there is little doubt, that he has been 
the origin of much good, there is ju^t as little. Through his means, 
intentional or not, Spain, Portugal, and France, have arisen to tbe bles- 
sings of a free constitution ; superstition has found her grave in the 
ruins of the inquisition ; and the feudal system, with its whole train 
of saielites, had fled for ever. Kings may learn from him that their 
safest study, as well as their noblest, is the interest of their people. 
The people ire taught by him, that there is no despotism so stupen-. 
dous against which they have not a recourse ; and to those, who would 
rise on the ruhis of both, he is a living lesson, that if ambition can 
raise him from the lowest station, it can prostrate them from the 
bighest* 
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CARNOT. 

Member of the French Directory^ &c. 

(from the LONDON EXAMINER.) 



•* M. CArnot is the son of an advocate, and was born in l3urg:und3r, 
in the year 1753. He appears to have been destined to a militai y lite, 
and having entered at an early age in the artillery, was promoted by 
the interest oftthe Prince de Conde— a circumstance, which has sujce 
been objected to him, as if it had been a piece of ingratitude on hi;j 
part to become a revoluiionist; whereat^, the fact is, that promotion, 
under the old order of thin;- s, was not to be obtained but by some such 
patrojjage ; and that from this very abuse, among others, , the revo- 
lutionary feeling arose. Before he was twenty, he published some 
mathematical essays, an eulogy on Marshal Vauban, for which he 
attained a prize from the academy at JDijon — and like a greater re- 
publican in a neighbouring country whom he resembles in some other 
respects, a few pieces of poetry Carnot*s rank was that of a Cap- 
tain ; but though a military man by profession, habit, and inclination, 
he seems to have had an equal passion for politics ; and in September 
1791, he was elected a Member of the Legislative Body* He after- 
wards voted as a Member of the Convention, for the death of Louis 
XVI ! and having been sent as one of the representatives of the 
people to the arihy of the north, cashiered General Gratein who had 
retreated before the encmyj and took the lead of his columns in per- 
son. He, subsequently, became a member of the committee of public 
safety, which countenanced such enormities under the tyranny oi Ro- 
bespierre ; and though acquitted by all parties of having a principal 
hand in them — indeed they arc universally attributed to the exclusive 
predominance of Robespierre himself — yet there seems little doubt, 
that he went greater lengths in severity than a man would do wIjo 
takes his notions of liberty from more reasonable times and countries. 
The great distinction between him and the other fiercer republicani 
seems to be, that all which he did was done with a good intention, 
and that his sternness was that of the old Roman cast, not a brutal 
affectation that meant nothing. Indeed, the chief business of Carnot, 
at this time, was connected with his profession ; for selecting the de- 
partment of influence, and being master hot only of all the plana 
which had been deposited in the public offices since the time of Louis 
XIV. but also of a great talent for militaiy direction, he is understood 
to have contributed materially to those early nvcvj^^V^^ qI \^i,R. n^ x^x^^^- 
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which struck such astonishment into all Europe. It is said that he 
showed himself extremely jealous of military reputation, and even 
wanted to clainrthe success of the battle of MaUberge, which \>a8 
gained by Jourdan, and at which he was present as commissioner. It 
should never be forgotten, however, that the first and f;reatest inspirer 
of all the victories of France was the fnpular sjiirit-^o, spirit which 
M. Carnot, it is true, possessed, and which never lost the effect of its 
jBrst impulse, tilj other governments had found out the secret too, 
JMay they never forget it, as they seem inclined to do 1 On the fall 
of Robespierre, Carn<.t continued to act in the committees^ Which had 
beert substituted for this executive council ; and in 1796, among other 
bittcrnejses which he has always exhibited agii^inst this country, endea- 
voured to revive the decree of Robcspierree, that no quarter should 
be given to the English He then y;ot implicated in the troubles and 
nuuiial occusations attending the remains of Robespierre's party, and 
narrowly esc: ped being included in the department of Cayenne. He 
refused, however, on this occasion, to be exculpated by his friends 
on ihy apolp^eiical grounds. He resolutely denied having done any 
thing wrong, as a reprc scHtative of the people, whose wishes he con- 
ceived to have been alwajjs in unison with his conduct ; and exhorted 
the.conv(.ntion not to occupy themselves with frivolous and debasing 
quarrels, but to uphold viijorously that principle of representative de- 
mocracy which would not enable them to act improperly as long as 
they really moulded themselves by its will. 

** From this period, he was no longer employed in the committee, 
though he retained his seat as a member of the convention ; but, when 
the directory took place in 1795, he became one of that body, and ex- 
ercised a great deal of influence, as minister of war, till displaced by 
Barras. In the struggle to regain his influence, he is said to have 
been deserted by some apparent friends, nnd being involved in the 
proscription of September 1 794, escaped to Germany, where he issued 
some publications against his enemies, with so much effect, as ulti- 
mately to contribute td their downfall, in 1790. He was recalled by 
the revolution nf the 18th Brumairc ; and after exercising the office of 
inspector of reviews, was appointed war minister, a place which he 
shortly resigned, in consequence of a disagreement with Bonaparte^ 
.although, says our authority, « it is well known, that the plan of cros- 
sing Mount St. Bernard, which led to the battle of Marengo, was 
planned by Cafnof" — He then withdrew into private life, but was 
called to the tribunate in 1802. and there showed the same inflexibi- 
lity of principle which had always distinguished him, for he frequent- 
ly opposed the government singly, and on two most important occa- 
sions, voted against all that was powerful, as well as servile, in the 
state , the first, when it was proposed to make Bonaparte Consul for 
life; the second, when he was elevated to the dii^nity of Emperor. 
N(tt a single republican of eminence, out of all the violent and tip- 
toe declaimtrs about liberty that France had produced, stood his 
ground on that day but Carnot. ' We should like to know what he 
thought at that moment, of the country he had so much abused— of 
England, and some of Apr men of liberty. But indeed he has been 
heard to say, that he loved a republic but hated republicans ; in other 
words, if he could b< brought to confess as much, he loves the idea 
of freedom^ but hates the Frenchmen who pretended to love it. In 
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laod, when thon tri'^unale was suppressed, M Carnot again retired 
into private life, and remained there till war had come into his owm 
country, altendinjj to his ^ientific pursuits, frequently asSistirg at 
. the N"ational Institute. The revolution which left hini honest, 
had left hinx poor, his property being a small landed estate in 
the neighboAirhood of Dunkirk. Qu the entry of the allies into France, 
he wrote the well-known letter to Napoleon ; and with a confidence 
worthy of the*offer — one of those tVw gleams of real greatness, which 
the dark spirit of that turbulent' soldiec has occasionally put forth-— 
was entrusted with the important post of Antwerp, This city he de-^ 
fended, upon which no summons or attacks could make any impres- 
sion ; nor would he give it up, even after the erection of the provi- 
sional government, tillthe order came directly from the new sovereign, 
whom the laws had recognized. It is understood that on his return to 
Paris, the king wished to continue his employment in the army, bu^ 
that he declinecl. He then, retired once more, to the bosom qf hrs 
fenjil^. ' 



CBiUElACTEK 

OF 

THOMAS REYNOLBS, 

THE IRISH INFORMER. 

Extracted from Currants defence of 

OLIVER BOND. 

*^ Are you prepared, in a c^se of life and deaths of honour and ol 
Infamy, to credit a vile informer? The perjurer of one hundred 
oaths, whom-— pride, honour, or religion, could, not bin.d I the for* 
saken prostitute of every vice calls on you with one breath to blast 
the memory of the dead, and blithe the character of the living { JJa 
you think Reynolds to be a villain I It is true he dresses like a gen- 
tleman, and the confident expression of his countenance, and th& 
tones of his voice, savour strong qf growing' authority — phe measures 
his Value by the coffins of his victims, and in llie field of evidence ap- 
preciates his fame, as the Indian warrior does in fight, by the number 
of the scalps with which he can swell his victory I He calls on you 
by the • solemn league of moral justice,, to accredit the purity oS k 
conscience washed in its own attrocities \ He has promised and be- 
trayed — he has sworo and foresworn — and whether his soul goes to 
heaven or to hell, he seems perfectly indifferent, for he tells you he * 
h^s established an interest in both places I lie has told you he has- « 
pledged hin\^elf to treason and allegiance, and both ouths have been' 
contemned and broken. At this time, when reason is affrighted from 
hfiv seat^skud giddy prejudice toke^the reinsr^wheix the wheeb ©S 
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society are set in conflagration by the rapiaiiy of their own motion-^ 
at such a time does he call upon a jury in Heaven's name, to accredit 
a testimony blasted by nis own accus tion ! Vile, however, as this 
execrable inibnner must feci him elf, history, alas I holds out but 
too much encouragenient to his hupus — lor, however base and how- 
ever perjured. I recollect few instances I.etueen the subject and the 
crown, where inf'ir;ners have not cut keen and rode awhile triumphant 
upon ih'. public prjudice, 1 know of no instance where the edge of 
the informer's testimony has not been fatal, or • nly blunted by the 
extent of its execu'io ', aaer he has retired from public view, hid 
bene?.'h the heap of his own carnaj^e. 1 feel, j^cntlemcn, 1 ought to 
apolop;i2.e to Mr. Reyno ds for pLcing him in this po^nt of view- lor I 
irankly own I hive liO authoriry save his own accusation. Gentle- 
men, you have been emphatically called on to sucure the state by the 
convi.tion of the prisoner, I am less interested in the condition and 
P'^litical happiness of this couiitry than you are, for probably I shall 
be less time- in it. I have then the greater claim on your coiifidence, 
whf-n I caut'on you against the greatest and most fatal of revolutions 
— that ot ti^ sceptre into the hands of the informer. These are firo* 
bubiy (he last words I shall ever sfieak to you^ but thebe last are 
dincied to your salvation, and tiiat of your posterity, when they tell 
you that the reign of fhe informer is the suppression of the law.~ 
JMy old friends. I tell you that ir' you surrender yourselves to the mean 
dibi^riiceful instrumentality of your own condemnation, you will make 
your-elves 6t '»l)jects for martial law. Yuu will give i»n at'estation to 
the British minister that you are fit f^r it, and your liberties will 
vanish, never. O never to return Your country will become a desert 
or a gad, until the ipfornjer fatigued with slau;.hter and gorged with 
l)lood, wip slumber upon the sceptre of his perjury I It remaifis with 
you to say whether four species shall comprise the popula'.ion of your 
country — the inforuier to accute — the jury to condemn— the judge to 
^ent« .nr(» — and the prisoner to suiTer. It regardeth not me what im- 
jUTssion your verdict shuli make on the fate of t,his country, but you 
it mu. I. regardeth. With the solemnity of a last bequest I offer you 
the w rnii:g, and <> ! m y the acquittal of a worthy ai.d virtuous citi- 
^en, viu) nkes r< fuji;e in your verdict from the vamfiyre who seeks; 
to suck his l)iood, be the blessed promise of peace, confidence, an^ 
security to this wretched, distracted, seif-dcvouring population 1 



' EBliGRANTS. 
From the Essex (Massachusetts) Register. 



The most interesting article in our domestic population is from the 
union of en^i'^VcM.is Irnm difterMit European countries into dislint sctr 
tlcmciit^, in which ihcy cun erj'jy their language, maimers and cud- 
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toms, and gradually, if they choose, mix in other settlements, as their 
convenience, their habits and interests may require. The history of 
Ciinada, as welt as of the best seitleaienis of the Mississippi, has 
Euflicientry explained to us >^hat our expectati')ns may become, and 
have relieved us from any apprehension respecting the distant conse- 
quences of these settlements. The Canadian* who passed early into 
the spuihern countries, were the most peaceable inhabitants, and some 
of them could hardly be persuaded to accept situations favourable to 
commerce, when they seemed to endanger their domestic tranqui- 
lity, and in the middle station of the Illinois, the progress of their 
agriculture had distinguished them at an early period. The French 
of the Illinois found the cultivation of wheat and other grain so pro- 
ductive, that in the war which dispossessed the French of their ter- 
ritory in North America, when supplies were difficult from France, 
the French at Illinois sent down to New Orlearns above eight hun- 
dr. d thousand weight in one winter. Nor' was their cultivation leSs 
successful in other ways to which it was applied. 

The emigrations from Switzerland and Germany, which have as- 
sumed any importance in the United States, have beeii^irccted by 
the zeal of some religious sect, or, by the enterprise dfljome mem- 
ber of a christian communion, which could give itself all" the re- 
straints of his own constitution and ptirposes, but in these we have 
had examples of such good habits as have blessed their own private 
condition, without assistance to the means of extending any undue 
influence upon their neighbours. While they have been uninterrupted 
in their privileges they have insensibly connected themselves with the 
general character of society, and by introducing some art, or some 
particular cultivation, they have made the memory of their evidence 
pleasani, yrhen in many instances their associations have disap- 
peared. 

The colony of Irish ivhich came over and settled in New England, 
about a century from our own times, retain from living together only 
the accents of their former country while they are distinguished by 
no prejudices unfavourable to our States, and have furnished in our 
revolution one of our most active and successful generals. General 
John Stark, still living in great old age, and a distinguished Presi-* 
dent of our College^, the late Dr. Joseph M'Kean. 
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EXTRACT 

FROM THE SPEECH OF THE 

KING- OF EAVAIilA, 

TO THE DIET, AT MUNICFI. 

^' You will see in all my government (said tlus bcnificent monareh) 
a perseverin-^ tendency towards the common good; you wiil recog- 
nise Ui it this constant and irrevocable principle — to grant to agiiculr 
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ture, to tlic arts, to commcrce,^o consciencci.and to opinions, tvcry 
freedom oi action and of Ucvelopenient compatible with the rights of 
individu;als, ♦ind with tlie permanent object of ^11 society " f^ you 
wiii find the country labourinj^ under burthens caused by these extra- 
ordinary efforts, >yhich imperious circumstances rendered necet^sary ; 
but you will be consoled by finding that these burdens are diminishing; 
every year, and I hope that by our united efforts, Me shall ere i^^^jt 
si^cceed in estubjishing tl^e equilibriuoi of our finance^. 



SPEECH 

I 

-m. OF 

THE REV. F. O'CONRY, 

Delivered at a Meeting of the Boman Ca^ 
tholics of Kilkenny f Ireland, 



The Rev. P. O'Conry, in support of the motion observed, that tb© 
merits of the resolutions before them, at least in his view of Hie mat* 
ter, were sufficiently tangible and obvious, und as he supposed him^ 
self to be addressing a body of Irish Roman Catholics, with honest 
and independent minds, unswayed by base interests, and intrepid iu 
the discharge of an honourable duty, it would be needless, were he 
competent, to cali in to his aid at present, those brilliant resources of 
fancy and fiction, that are but too often employed, and with fatal 
success, to mislead the judgment of public meetmgs. It was in dc^ 
fence of the sacred cause of truth he came forward to offer his 
humble mite of contribution ; and truth could never be defended by 
falsehood, should never be fougst for, save in that armour, and with 
those weapons which truth itself offered. 

The resolution under discussion called upon them, as he conceivedi 
to uphold the great catholic cause of Irishmen, greatly injured, not 
long since, in the person of one of its most efficient supporters.— ^ 
IHear, hear."] Who had been by an uumanly and unmeaning outcry, 
chased away into retirement from the scene of his useful labours, for 
having exercised the rij^/it of free and fair opinion^ a right which, of 
necessity, belonged to every member of a confederative body, so fa 
as it was 'competent to entertain and consider the subject matter pro 
posed. [^Hcar and a/i/ifaiisc.'] It called upon them to put oa recoil 
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their disapprobation of Certaih principles and notions whicli the Ro- 
man Catholics of the county and city of Kilkenny might be suppustd 
by many to hold, if they did not take the proper opportunity lo dis- 
claim them* [-Weanj In reality, the charges upon which his atcubcrs 
came to so creditable a finding against Dr. jUromgdle, were the prcg-. 
nant proofs of his worth, and his title to the appiobation of our syni^ 
pathy. [^AfifUausc.'] He has been blasted as a bigot — ^nd wny ? lor 
believing the truth of that cause for which you ail bra^ciy suiicj ; bo* 
has been exhibited as a traitor, for re*asserting, in his place, tnt furii 
and meaning of those never lo be forgotten resolutions, wlach ).ju 
were the first to pciss in the years 1808, and 1810, U; ainst any mi-* 
nisterial control cm the appointment of your clergy ; resolutions which, 
by awakening into activity the unconscious and ui^suspeccing spiri: of 
the county, secured to the Irish Catholic the purity and indcp«,ndcnce 
of his. church, and to the Irish Protestant, a kind ol guarantee f{»i- that 
last little spark of liberty, that has survived every eflbit at suffoca- 
tion, and that now faintly glimmers out to extinction. J[//far.] For' 
what chance could the Irish Protestant have of preserving, even that 
defaced relic of freedom he still possesses agauist the multiplied 
means of corruption, with which a veto on the nomination of our 
clergy would furnish a Hritish, that is, an anti-Irish minister, and his 
train bands. IHrar, hear^ and much laughing.'] Such is the sub- 
stance and analisis of the Doctor's speech. It fs a strong declaration 
of Catholic principles, and a rational disclaimer of the veto Are you 
prepared to deny the truth of the one, or the inexpediency of the 
other ? Should Dr. Dromgole, in your mind, have been cf^isured 
for being a catholic^ and for not being a veto catholic ? • [JV o no^ 
Jrom dll quarters of the house) ; and if not, is it too much to expect 
from your patriotism and generosity, that you will, by passing the 
proposed resolution, surround him with your sympathy and hospi- 
table feelings ? Is it too much to expect from your courage, that you 
will avow yourselves co-partners with him in 'the shocking guilt of 
believing the christian religion i (Loud afifilause and much laugh* 
i^g') You cannot, surely, forget the wording of your own memo* 
rablc resolutions — <* Resolved, that as Irishmen and Roman Catho- 
lics/' &c If the doctor has erred, it is you that set him the dange- 
rous example. If he is censurable, you are then guilty indeed. It is 
your public acts and considered opinions that have been censured by 
the censure inflicted on him. Vindicate the propriety and. fairness of 
your tormer proceedings, as to the question at issue, not in compli- 
ance to the doctor but in justice to yourselves. We are actuated by 
no silly attachment to this or that individual ; we leave such patriotism 
to others. (Hear^ hear^ and a laugh J li is to their measures we 
look* We love the principle, not on account of the man, but we loVe 
the man on account of the principle. It is the cause you ruise by 
lifting the champion. 

The vote of approbation we now ask of you, is perfectly justifia- 
ble on the score of precedent. You have often appealed to, and not 
unsuccessfully, for a testimony of the public feeling in favor of those 
who used their well-meant endeavours to further the common cause. 
(Hear^hear,) The proprietors of the independent press, the framers 
of spirited rcsolutiousj the writers of good works, have been seve- 
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rally eulogized at your aggregate mcciings, iiotwiihstanding the dan** 
gcr or inconvenience iheir conduct may have been aitcndeo wiih lo 
others 

It cannot be fairly imputed to us, that we seek to disparage the 
Catholic Board by ihe vote in question. A most up ight unci talented 
member of the Cork Jioard, (Mr. JM'Dorinell,) not ioug bince exerted 
himself ably, though without success, lor tiie revtrsi»l of this obnox*" 
ious and ill-advised vote of censure. It is with Icclings ot peculiar 
respect, and with the fond anxiety of weil-wi-shers, we are eager that 
the Board should retain the People's confidi nee, by being a fair re- 
flector of the public feeling. (Loud chccriug.J Its sincerest ene- 
mies could not wish it better employment, thun that of condemning 
fiuch principles and such men, as it has been quarreling with of late. 
( Hear^ hear,) Our argument of kindness anu)Unts to this — It the 
Board be not a tolerably correct representative of our wishes and 
ivants, as to catholic emancipation, it cannot long continue the accre- 
dited depositary of our confidence. Which is it ni« re friendly to ad- 
luinister, a seasonable, though, perhaps a» unpalatable suggestion, by 
reason of which it may measure back, m honor, its notorious aber-^ 
rations from the tract of public duty, than to urge it headlong to the 
precipice of general disesieemj by a fuwning and treacherous en- 
couragement ? 

The period of its ejiisience, frowned at, as it now is, by an adverse 
government is, in all likelihood, an arithmetical problem, that may 
be solved by any law offker who has ingenuity enough to count as far 
as the end of next term — and, if it do not nianceuNre in the int' rim, 
to diverge into popularity, to harmonize with the general pulse of tlie 
country, sympathy for its fate will not survive its fall — it will go 
down unrcgrctted, contemptible equally in the eye of the people, and 
those who rule them. It is our fondest hope, that if it is to sh)k, it 
tvill sii^k like the i^oman warrior under its death wounds, covered 
with a dignity that must excite the most interf stjng recollections of 
grandeur. (Loud and reiterated cheering ) He was well aware that 
the doctor hud been represented to the jjubiic as illiberal and intole- 
rant, and bigoted, and that of course no small share of imputation, at 
least, was likely to be the portion of any one who should lall iiuo line 
"With him, and hurl defiance in his quarrel. So far as the doctor, in 
reason and upon principle, can b? convicted of illiberality, so far as 
his speech or conduct merited the above mentioned epithets, upon 
which the charges had been so long ringing aguinst him, so far he 
should not have bis support; but he strongl) suspected that the doc- 
tor was not so much blameable for his illiberality as his opponents 
were for an unreasonable irritability. In charging him with bigotry, 
his accusers became bigol5 in their turns, exhibiting moderation nei- 
ther in attack nor in defence Who were his accusers ! (Hear^ hear^) 
A ludicrous description. Theologians from the charter-schools I the 
profound perusers of novels and nursrry tales I A solemn class, 
such as were just able to lisp or spell the word bigot ; ail grave rari- 
ties for a Catholic Board, no doubt — the possessors of our universal 
confidence in matters of religion especially ! ! 

" But the speech was inexfiedicnt^ to say no more of it. Has it 
not driven away from us to the opposite scale, the weighty support of 
the dissenters ?" Whut evidence is there to sustain this position, that 
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Vtie doctor ini his speech have thinned the ranks bf o'lir fri<end^, and 
inc'dned t|ie haired of fiur eneiuiea ! VagXie and random aisenionr^ 
yeslittg iheir cleilibility on Vagiie and indiaiinct rUmours, ba some 
hd\{ do2en loose paragraphs in the hireling prints of our it^etrbpolk, 
>ind the jourhuli of sbnie oif our coUniry politicians ; ihe vror&t poa- 
iiibie cvildencc, in his .opinion, that the caSe tan admit of. Are you, 
%aid Uie indignant orator, to surrender your judgment to the party 
l6tateiiknts of mercenaries in rank and file against yoU ? irhether y^c 
have gained or lost strength since the delivery of that speech, is a 
'qtiesYion unripe For answer, at least till the next discussion of our 
tlaims ih the imperial parliament. IVg havfe heard bf no hew pro- 
lestant petitibn go up in tonsequence nf its publication ; but, though 
that \Ver'e the fact, what thbn ? Every dbctHiml position Irt iiie speiech^ 
as Romari Catholics, we must believe tb be truc^ and if our friends^ 
ias they are called, were friendly to uS, on the principle, that we dis- 
believe the printiples Mre believe, they have been all along fighting 
t>ur battles Under a mistake-=-and, if they now sheath the sword of 
defence, bli the discovery of their oversight, that friendship mUst 
have be'en feeble, indeed, thai lived on a false supposition. fTaS 
it not Thanly at least, though some men bf " delicate nerves" tnay 
ball it impr^ident, to speak abbve bbard, and avow one^s self? Thb 
goodness bf oUi* calise needed hot cbhcealment^ and is, and will con-^ 
tiniie fearless of ex pbsure. 

iVho are they that libel it ? Th^e who aasfett^ that it shrinks J'rorti 
irivestigatibn. Is the grobt^d>wurk and constitution of our churchy 
the mother and driginal bf all the reformed churches in Eurbpe, and 
bf all the chi*istian churches ih the World, So offensive and ill-fashioned 
as to fear examination t Is there aught in the doctrine or discipline 
bf the Roman Catholic religion (well imdisrstood) that ought td make 
its children blitsh ? And who are they that offer insult to the hallowed 
tombs of our ancestors, by asserting (at least impliciil)) that their 
inoUlden and mouldering inrilates Were fodlish cnbUgh to iindetgo per- 
isccdlioh till their death, for ** a shameful and scandalous creed ?»' — • 
Shame ! The Roman Catholics of Irelahd tb be defended tinder a 
deldsion i I^^ere they td be let but of coufinement-^were their bdlts 
lo be struck ofF^ and their hand-cuffs untied, like -a dock of felons dis'^ 
tharged fot* want of that evidence which Was purposely kept back ? 
Thfey, the Roman Catholifcs of Irelahd, With a bright inhferitalnte of 
ienowh, ii^ith retorded proofs of Unexampled firiiiness, during sue- 
beSsive ages df prbScHption, with fresh and increasing titles to vic- 
tory, from the \ery manner in which they were, frdni tihae to time, 
(Jefeated^ with the blessed inemory of their forefathers kindling tip 
the fire of patriotism in their hearts, and tirging thein tb a glorious 
pei^evtrance^ to steal in disguise, like creeping things^ and nbt enter 
in the full sunshine evidence bf their religion and their tause^ thtoiigU 
the grand (jbrtal df the cdn^-titUtion. 

If the dofctdr was gUilty of imprtidently exjiiressing bUr faith, and 
iinrtiasking itS principles, his^error was, it nmst be confessed, a pai'^ 
donable one^ originating in an ovet anxifeiy lest his own Irish church 
Should be thrown a victjm in (chains to the ambition of an anti-catholio 
Jhinistry, that fnight be induced thereby to give buck, in return to the 
iMy, a fraction of those rights so long due, and so unfairly withheld. 



tn fact, last year's l)ill Was an unseemly truck betwedn the pltindetrd 
spoils^ of the priesthood, and the restitution of some small portion of 
ibe people's civil rights. 

After Its fortunate miscarriage, a leatling member of the bx)arcl> 
seeing well that the greatest obstacle to emancipation was the present 
jiianner of appointing bishops in Ireland, moved and got seconded^ 
that no tbange in the piode of appointing their successors should be 
made, eiccept by the bishops themselves. 

This motion went to throw upon them the odium of refusal in the 
eyes of government, if they were steady, afid of compliance in the 
mind of the people, if they should submit. Dr. Dromgole feared 
neither for the judgment or fortitude of the bishops, but he thought 
unnecessary experiments should be made on neither. He moved, and 
carried his resolution, against surrendering the government of the 
Irish church into dangerous hands. This spread unbounded satis- 
faction throughout the kingdom. Thus were disappointed, at once, 
the friends of arrangement, and the no popery prints. The lormer 
worked off their spleen in angry declamation, the latter dealt out theit" 
venom in ill-digested paragraphs. Two of the most unintelligible 
"Words in the English lang^uage to your tribe of talkers, and superficial 
thinkers— the words • illiberal,' and ' intolerant,* were hurled at the 
speaker and the speech. H^hat right had he to speak disrespectfully 
of the dissenters I To this I answer, that it is the substance wc 
ftdopt, leaving the detail and miifuti^ for the amusehient and mercy 
of those who are unable or unwilling to grapple with the work. The 
proof here against him as in the former case, is that of his opponents \ 
a partial one, and liable to be suspected. If the feelings of a person 
< who conceives himself injured by a book or a speech, were to be the 
criterion of its merits, few speeches or books would escape condem* 
nation. 

I now come to the main charge against hitn*— his illiberality and in- 
tolerance. The speech condemns an irreligious indifference to any 
particular form of Christianity ; it holds that all religions are not 
equally good, because all are not equally true ; it maintains that there 
. is one true belief, exclusively entitled to the preference of christians* 
Now it happens that the church of England, by its adoption of the 
Athenean creed, believes as much. If he sins then, he sins in good 
company. Any particular church, as estabJished in contradiction to 
the other christian congregations, must held itself exclusively the 
best. Even the " odioUs doctrine'* of exclusive salvation is asserted 
as strongly in one of the Thirty-nine Articles as it is by St. Paul him- 
self. If indifference about the creed or form of religion one should 
profess were admitted, then the great tenet of reformed christians— 
the necessity of discussion' — would be condemned. How can a pro* 
testant call Dr, X)romgole bigoted or illiberal for defending the com- 
mon faith ? If carelessness, as to what one should believe, were a test 
of liberality, then the most liberal man would be the universal Unbe- 
liever, and the best christfian the greatest bigot. The absurdity of the 
consequence involves the absurdity of the premises. 

Liberal and illiberal, may, perhaps, be explained by the words 
charitable and uncharitable. Cannot you comply With the precept of 
loving your neighbour without approving of his errors? Is your 
minjd to exercise no act of judgment upon a general proposition^ lest^ 
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lis unreasoaableness should take ofTonce ? Must you conlradict youF 
own conviction ? must you belie the dictates of your conscience, in 
complaisance to his absurdities and noistakes ? fKould not common 
sense decide it to be more charitable to adnxonish him of his errors, 
provided you did it in a becoming, way I In my definition, a chari- 
table man is he who does not deny that the neighbour is in error, and 
approves of his tuiiingsi but, kindly and good naturedly pities him for 
not correcting both. A liberal man is he, who has no dislike lo you 
precisely because you are not of the same way of thinking with him*. 
But will charity require of the one to believe against his own know- 
ledge and conscicjicc, that the neighbour iti not. in error and has not 
Sailings ? Or will liberality require of the other to admit, against hia 
conviction, that your way of thinking, in which yo.u disagree witli himi. 
is as fight as his own. 

This is the pivot of the question i upon this,, hinges the entire dif- 
ficulty. If it be uncharitable in you to suppose or assert, tliat another 
person is astray as to his principles of religion, or his particular ac*. 
tiona, then fraternal admonition,, so far -from being a duty, becomes a 
crime. If christian chari.ty« consists in holdings that no christian sect 
thinks or acts wrongly, or that all descriptions of christians think and 
act fquiliy right, then it equalizes, as to value or merit, thoughts, and 
actions, of the most contradictory character and stamp. But, if s\ich 
a conclusion is not only blasphemous^ inasmuch as it goes to destroy 
all difference between good and bad, but unphilosophical, as far as it 
denies to our reasoning faculties any common standard of distinction 
between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, then it is a consequence 
to be q.uestioned, that it cannot be uncharitable to suppose or assert 
the following proposition — C/ierc is some 07ie form of- the christian re* 
li^ion fireferahlt to the rest* In fact, this is the ground-work position, 
the bottoming principle, the raclical., constitutional, elementary as- 
sumption of every distinct church, each su/ifiosing itself the best, Jt 
is in virtue of this principle, that it incorporates itself apart, and holds 
out encouragement to others to come within its communion ; for, 
jiow could it rationally endeavour to bring over others, unless by prg- 
misingthcm better doctrine and better direction than they were in the 
habit of receiving. That there is some on.e (yest mode of christian 
worship, Is true ; it is e&tablislied by the manners and concurrent tes- 
timocy of all churches, and, when ex^plained, amounts, in fact, to no 
tanore than this, that truth is indivisible — that contradictoi7 articles of 
iaith, and opposite max^ims of dutf , cannot equally square and cor- 
respond with the rule of religion given us by him who gave all, and, 
of course^ cannot I>e equally acceptable in his sight. If it be not un- 
charitable to maintain the superior excellence of some particular form 
of christian, worship, (and it is not, since it is true), how can it be illi- 
beral, unless truth and illiberality be declared synonymous ? I know 
that ^ruth itselC can be urgrd unseasonably— .can be maint**incd un- 
becomingly, nay, more, can be believed irrationally ; that is, when 
the individual c^ssents without sufficient motives— -without taking the 
iiecc;ssary time to consi.d.erj or, when his passions and liis prejudices 
iuQucnce him more than reaspD ; but all tliis does not alter the nature 
or rssence of truth, which is still one. 

Gentlemen, it is painful to my feelings to trespass on your indui- 
v^^n^c with those dpt^lsji vbichj however accurate in themselvts, I 
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fear roust be irksome to you ; but, before a christian ^ssembtyi I 9VA. 
nut ashauied to avow myself a chri)Sti^.D., and I recollect whom I ad- 
dress. Should the Enger of scoruandi reprobation be pointed *tan]^ 
man for hpjding an opinion^ taken M>p after n^iatuvity of deUberation'i^ 
and upon the most convincing evidence I Ought doctor 04*oi;Dgolc 
have been assailed by protestants, oir abandoned by catholics, for de* 
{ending the common faith of both i Should, he be st;igmatia;t;d ,as in^- 
intolerant for proxeciing our common inheritance frpm profane pillage 
and invasion ? Should tie have been denounced, and held ioi:th as un<^ 
Bocial, ibr maintaining that no road to happiness is as certa^n,^ or as 
eligible, or as infallible, as that which the. great authob^ of tbutii 
having condescended,, in p,er^0Q, to trace pu^, mM,st pecessarily be one 
and single. The bigotted man is he, whose passions,, or prejudices^ 
or self interest, merely, fastened him t,o a system or a, cause. ' Into-* 
lerabl^is the controul of mere power over the frecdon\ of religious^ 
opinions ; and lUiberality is that churlishness, that nigardnei^s of mind, 
that canQpt bear to be dissented frooi, an,d insists to be erected as the 
general stand;\rd to which the thinking facuUies of others sl^puld con- 
form and submit. Are passion and interest the great att^actinjg powers. 
that have;, kept you within the orbit of your religion, though centuries 
of suffering for its belief have not rendered it less lovely to your view,^ 
pr less endearing to your hearts ? Can you be accused of attempting 
to exercise an unfair controul over the religiops opinions of others^ 
whilst you only endeavoured to obtain an eiqemption Irom persecution^ 
for practising according to your own? Are }ou illiberal for not conform- 
ing, ag'^inst your conscience, to the belief pf ptheys, vho not only will 
not conform, with, but are hostile i^pon principle;^ to yours I If you, 
are not only guilty in fact, can you be injured by these odipus, and, 
generally, misunderstood imputations? If, to avoid tbe false shame 
pf accompanying a false charge, you ought to.dis^vovir you^r principles. 
— then, constancy to the tru.th is not a virtue, and yo.ur caus^ had long^ 
ctased in Ireland. 

Gentlemen, is not that maa who is oppressed for hi^ advocacy o^ 
an interest in which wo all participate, alike entitl,ed ip some measure 
pf that friendship which we all can offer ? I know it w[ill be askedy 
why have not his claims, which, in the present instance, are the claims 
pf truth, been offered to the consideration of other counties I^— A rp 
tve basely to linger hinder most in the race of generosity, and, instead 
of giving, as we are accustomed, wait to take the tone of public dut)^ 
from other Countries ? We o.we it to ou.i:selve.8, and to the dignity oC 
tlie catholic name, to put fprth, a public document pf pur conviction 
as to the merits of tUe case, upon which doctor Dromgole has been 
so unfairly arraigned, and so unjustly sentence4* Yes, gentlemen, he: 
was convicted of being a Uoman Catholic ; he was found guilty 
pf the atrocious crime of being an Itiahman^ because he ventured, 
jmttaiing your endeavours in. the years 1808 and t-810, to rescue frona 
destruction the only unplnndered monument pf your former existence 
as a people I The only distinctive marl^ of nationaluy we still retain, 
js the ancient and independent mode pf apppinting pur clergy, as now 
observed, This venerable relic pf antiquity, points to spme brighter 
period of our country's independence, and excites future hopes, by 
making our ihpughts wander in melancholy, but proud and dignified 
^x-trosjH'ct to the past, TUe Union m*de us a province, a Veto on, 
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|bc the notninalion of oiir clergy would inake us an English Peojile i 
purely, it was not sucrilegiov^ri to stretch out one*s hand, and attempt 
to saye Cioni the wt'ccli, at least in the memory of the vessel, the last; 
^oaiin^ fra^^ment of national honour,, and national existence) that ha4 
pot been smitten by the t^nipiest, or wi^shed ?iway by the tide. 

Our claims are soon to undergo parli^^meotary discussion. Your 
asjbent to the resolution, which I support, will let all those, whom it 
may concern, Know the ternis on which you wish to bo delivered from 
a bondage, no.t so degrading as that sort of liberty with which last 
year's bill of pledges andsecuriiiea would insult and a{{lictyQu. /)r. 
promgole, as a catholic and an Irishman, condemning that bill. Let 
ium, therefore, receive the grateful tribute of your sympathy and 9p« 
probation. 

Resolved — That we re-adopt our resolutions, of the years 1$08 and 
18 10, against any right or interference to be vested in the crown in the 
appointment of our clergy, as these resolutions have been set forth in 
a speech delivered at the eatholic board hy doctor i?romgole, tbesub« 
stance of >y)iich we approve pf ^d adopt. 

Rcs.olved-*That our thai^ks are eminently due, and are hereby 
given, to the virtuous minority on counsellor M'^Oonnel's motion) for 
rescinding the vote of censure^ pa^sse^ by the Catholic 9oard oa i3l^ 
/Jromgole's speech. 



EXTRACT 

FROM THE SPEECH OF 

MB. M'DOWELL, 
To the Historical Society^ at Belfast^ 

IRELAND. 



History presents us with one noble exception to the idea that com- 
mercial and literary pursuits are incompatible. One whose situation 
in early life, not only approximated to that of the members of this 
wiety, but who was himself also the founder of many institutions 
similar to eur own ; one who, if we cannot hope to equal, let us at 
Je^st endeavour to imitate, and \ve will find him a model h(Qj:<.V\^ ^1 
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our imitatii^n. I mean the great FnANs;L|N ; him %ve bohold in hisk 
youth, engaged in laborious employipents, to which he paid the most 
assiduous attention, yet he still found leisure to cultivate his mind, 
and enlarge his understanding. By his close and industrious atten- 
tion to business, he reali:;;ed a hand&ome and independent fortune ; by 
his cccasional attention to mental and literary /put suits, he raised him- 
self to the first eminence in society. When the columns and busts 
cirected to those whose only merit was their superior knowledge in 
the art of butchering and slaughtering mankind, have mouldered into 
dust, the name of Frqnklin will be handed down from age to age, 
"while memory holds a seat j associated with an era of the erection of 
a great empire, and the establishment of a governnxent founded on the 
purest principles oi liberty txnd^nssice* 

(After touching on several subjects, and alluding to the liberality cf 
the society, which excluded no man, on account of his religious or 
political opinion, the speaker concluded ifi the following words :) 

Her sens (the sons of Ireland) seek in literature a aubstituce for 
Hh.erty ; and raise^ in historical and debating societies^ an altai to keeji 
qlive that sacred fire vthich narrowly ^scajied extinction nvith their 
^firliament. 



EXTRACT 

FROM THE SPEECH OF 

ME. CUKRAN, • 

Delivered at a public dinner in London^ on the 
occasion of his health being drank. 



I come from a country which has no liberty to be proud of, and if 
I go back to it, it will be as to the waters of Babylon — to weep. You 
have ,bcen pleased, however, to give one toast — the -cause of civil 
and religious liberty ail the world over. When you drank the toast, 
I felt my heart embrace the negro — I f<ilt also that it sympathized 
with my own poor country. Ireland, if it heard that toast, would 
bless that generous prospect of yours, from which alone can grow 
our hutnari^ existence. J am enthusiastic for my countrymen, but my 
enthusiasm* for them is not surprising — my youth has been spent 
amongst them; my sympathy has been stretched for them ; I might 
have sold myself at the market of corruption, and grown into pride, 
and wealth, and remorse, at their expense ; but 1 preferred to stay 
liclow with them in their humiliation — to mourn their condition — \o 
defend them if I could — to chide and rebuke them when a bpld friend 
ought to do so. On their behalf I thank you for the generous sympa- 
thy which has dictated that toast. You will not find thffm unworthy 
roadjutors in the vineyard of liberty. 
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LETTER 



From mi English Protestant Bishops 



TO 



EBWARB HAY»ESg^ 

An Irish Catholic Gentlemaii, 



That I sincerely lairient the und^ctved fate of yoiir petitlcft to paf*- 
liamenti you will very readily believe, nor do I claim any merit what-* 
fever, either with the catholics of England or Ireland, for feeling; as i 
do on this occasion. In early life, I was taught by Locke and Hoadley 
(the greatest masters of religious, moral and political freedom, whom^ 
perhaps, this or any other country ever prodticed,) that, consistenly 
with the principles of justice and sound policy, no good civil subject 
can be excluded from civil privileges on account of his religious opi- 
nions unless it be decidedly proved that those opinions are incompati- 
ble with the welfare of the State under which such subject may hap- 
pen to live. The e^Cperience of what has occurred in Ireland for thd 
last thirty years has impressed the lesson on my mind, in characters 
so strong, that nothing can entirely obliterate them 5 nor can the for- 
getfulness incident to old age materiaUy impair them. The position 
itself is, indeed) in the abstract, so unanswerably true, that very few 
persons have the hardihood to deny it , but the application of it to the 
use of the Catholics, being totally repugnant to the narrow, selfish, 
and prejudiced of those who, either in or out of Purliament, oppose 
your just claims, they eiuleavour to avoid, by every possible chicane, 
the inference which results Irom this application ; one time they poorly 
quibbled upon the meaning oi' the word persecoiion ; at another, they 
gravely tell us, that they entertain serious apprehensions for the se- 
curity of the Protestant establishment in Church and State, th»ugh 
these apprehensions are so entirely groundless, that a man of common 
sense can hardly give them credit for sincerity when they say so. 

Unable, in short, to assign any real cause tor their pertinacious ad- 
herence to the present disabilities and penalties, they haveurecourse 
to suspicionii, and to suspicions so injurious to the Catholics, and so 
disgraceiuU to those who imrbour them, that I cannot prevail upon 
myself even to name them ; such idle fears and jealousies would' 
really be laughable, if it were not for the dangerous consequences of 
which (and at no very distant period) they radst be productive to the 
peace and prosperity of an hitherto powerful, and, iK)iiufi'dU'|^'cw\^\K\^^ 
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titipttomi Vov the greater danger to a Stale is (as the inconipdi'abj^ 
Mr. Burke remarks,) to render its biibjects < justly di-jcontemed.' 

Obvious as is the truth of this observation, our improvident legislaa^ 
tors seem determined, year after year, not only to exciie discontent and 
to outrage the feelinpjs of more than four millions of the inferior ranks 
of the Catholics in Ireland, but to take pains to v/ound tiife hbnest 
pride bf the independent catholic ^entlemenj by excluding thein front 
the lower house of parliament, though it is well known that there ard 
many persons of that description, Whose virtues awd talents would add 
lustre to any assembly, however already respectable ; nor would their 
admission Luo parliumeht be attended with any possible inconveui* 
cnce. 

To the noble descetidanl of ail fincient catholic family they ihstilt- 
fngly &ay, " Yotii* ancestors, my Idrd, sat for ages in the house of 
peers ant\ continued to do so until the four last years of Charle« 11^ 
and you may do the same-^but to qualify yoUrself for this hereditary 
honour, you milst first renounce your religion, or, at kast an essen- 
tial article of it. Acute and well informed catholic clerj^ymcn Justly 
observe, that this treatment of th6 catholic peers resembles that which 
a christian experiences when taken prisoner by an Algerine cOrsair^ 
"who unfeelingly ties him to the car, and, when the captive complains 
of the perseclitiotj arid cruelty which he ehdares, the Corsair coolly 
repliesj ' your sufferings are all of your own creation, abjure yoiir 
fait h^i-i^be come one of us, and yoti are free.' This lafigitage, in both 
caseS) adds mockery to injustice. In the latter, the degree of perse- 
cution thay, perhaps^ be more severe ; but the principle, in the for- 
tner instance, is pretisely the Same. 

In the present state of society, it is impossible that a System so re- 
pugnant to the feelihg and the understanding of an human being, wha 
can either think or feel, should last long ; thus far, every man^ who 
attentively considers the subject, h agreed, hilt there is not the samfe 
agreement with respect to tiie best mode of securing thai, ihrhich is 
the great object of both catholic and protestant dissemers,' and also of 
many distinguished members of tne church of England — I mean it 
comjiltte ablitioti of till existing fienaltie 6 and disabilities on tht store 
of s/iecUlad-O^ notions in religion. Upon this important point thert^ 
seems to exist a material diflference of opinion, if i am allowed to 
judge from the speeches of some very able an J eloquent members of 
the catholic board, compared With the avoWed fiehtitnents of many oi 
our most cotdial and judicious friends on tliis side of the Water. 

The fact cannot be denied) and ought rot to be disguised — fbr if 
any one great ptiblic rtieasUre called more lotidly than another for the 
tmited exlerilons of all those, both in England and Ireland, who have 
pleciged themselves to Support it, this is that measure ; becatisey 
without an earnest and s^alous co-operation it must inevitably be lost, 
and Wkh it We cannot fail of success. If, therefore, ahy plan can bci 
proposed which promises to meet with the approbation and concur-^ 
rence of all who have sincerely at heart the interest of that erent cau^e 
which is uft fortunately still at issue j every friend to civil and religiouSf 
liberty must rejoice. 

1 am not stUy enotigh (o e^^pect, or even for a moment to imagincy 
that the opinion of an unimportant individual, residing constantly 'in 
E'tgland, can have much weight with those who, both from lotala^J^ 
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vantai)^es, and from far superior abilities, are well qualified to form 
an accur (te judiijment ; but truth, however insignificant the quarter 
ma> be from which it proceeds, demands the attention of every sen- 
sensible jnid honest man ; as such you -will allow me to speak plainly 
what 1 know to be true. 

The language of your last application to parliament appeared to 
many of our best friends, too high, and there were also clauses in it to 
which no member of the chuixh of England would be easily brought 
to consent — I allude particularly to that clause respecting Scholarships 
and Fellowships in our two universities — apd withouc further retro- 
spect, for I have not leisure to enter into a minute detail, permit me, 
with unfeigned deference to the sentiments of abler men, to suggest 
the expediency (whenever it shall be deemed advantageous to petition 
the legislature for the redress of the innumerable grievances under 
which you labour) of softening the expressions which you may jfind it 
necessary fo make use of, as far, I mean, as is consistent with the 
spirit of men, who desire to be free ; content } ourselves with stating, 
frankly, but in general terms, those oppi 'ssivc grievances, leaving 
the measure and the choice of the benefit to be conferred, and the 
grievances to be removed, to those in whose hand the constitution 
has Iodised the power of conferring the one and removing the other. 
By a line of conduct like this, }K)u may neither tamely sui render the 
sacred right of private judgment in all matters coimected in any de- 
gree with religion, nor do you even compromise your own peculiar 
opinions. You merely do that which 1 conceive no less the interest 
than the duty of loyal subjects, like you, to do, upon all occabions 
— you submit your own judgment to the will of the legislature. 

I am happy to add, that there seemed to be, during the late dis- 
cussions in parliament, a decided conviction, that things can no longer \ 
remain as they arc; but that it was indispensably necessary, and that 
soon, to legislate for the catholics, in the genuine spirit of legislation, 
without partiality, and without prejudice. When this is once done, 
every thing else will follow of course ; and in a year or two, thtre 
vjill hardly be left a single firotestant so blinded by bigotry, as /• main^ 
tain a doctrine so repugnant to humanity and good itcnse^ as that the 
security of any establishment vixnl or religions, can ever defiend on the 
misery of thosa vjholive tmderit, or that its dangers can ari^e from 
its qtiiet or Jirosfierity, 

For my part, I have always tlwught, and shall never cease to think, 
that the be*it, the most efficient, and the only permanent security^ 
oither for church or state, or for him whom we consider as supreme 
head of both church and suite, is the love and respect of the public. 
This security can alone be obtained by moderation, by lenity, by im- 
partiality, by sincerity, by wisdom, and by justice. Take away this 
firm security, and every other (especially if disabilities and penalties 
have any share in it) is, to use the expressive language of the Roman 
orator, /7ividuoru?n, dctestabiles iviibeciluni ducum, 

Aciicu I — Believe mc, dear Sir, sincerely yours, 

II. NORWICH. 
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EXTRACT 



FROM THE SPEECH OF 



MM. lilDWEJLIi, 
Delivered at a public Meeting in Dublin. 



Moderation was a good word, and no<inan could urge the observ- 
ance of it movt Btrongly than he could ; it was only in the applica- 
tion he differ^ With those men who latterlj had become so enamoured 
with that quality. He would recommend moderation ; but it was to 
the oppressor not to the oppressed^^he would recommend it to power 
iiot to slavery— *he would urge ihe observance of it to the man in 
office, bloated aind corpulent from the contributions of struggling in- 
dustry and scanty resources ; but he would not insult by the mockery 
of such a term, the half famished tradesman and houseless wanderer. 

. He might urge moderation to the envious monopolib^t possessing all 
that is valuable and honourable in the state ; but he could not feel 
much surprised, if he did not meet with an abundance of that cold 
quality in the laudable ambitious youth, who ripened most sorely to 
repine to find his talents crampt and his energies trodden down by- 
obstacles, which God and nature irave him those energies to contend 
with and to conquer. But he asked should he urge moderation to the 
Catholic — to the Catholic excluded from office, persecuted by an 
armed banditti — to the catholic who was to contend against systematic 
prejudice and corruption, to the catholic, whose every action is watch- 
ed with a jaundiced eye; whose words arc oft<;;i misconceived, still 
more often misreprcs.ehted ; whose conduct every hireling may ca- 
lumniate with impunity and atribute to motives, as repugnant to the 
princiipJe.^^pf the sect, as they are congenial to the bosom of the slaiv- 

. tleipiS5i;;;rjHe'againaske^'i^ moderation should be urged to the catho'V 
IHfi^who is nearly hunted from society! or if, under some ciicum-i 
stances, admitted, entering inio it with caution in his footstep, and a 
badge of disn pute fanning about his neck ? He desired to be con- 
futed, if those were -exaggerations. Look to every establishment 
from which you can be excluded I what catholic is now placed on a 
grand jury, unless he has supported the enemies of his country and 
his relii^jion. For the last four years, what catholid has been ap- 
pointed to the commission of the Peace, witM», perhaps, a solitary, and 
no very creditable exception. 
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ON TITLES. 

Extract of a Letter from General Charles 
Lee, to Patrick Henry, Governor of 
Vi'rsrinia. 

There is a barbarism crept Id among us that extremely shocks me, 
I mean those tensil epitheis, with which (I come in for my share) we 
are so beplaistcred; his excellency^ and his hvnor > the honorable Pre* 
sident of the congress^ of the honorable convention^ This fulsome, 
nauseating cant may be well enough adnpted to barbarous monarchies, 
or to gratify the unadulterated pride of the magntfici in fiomfioua 
aristocracies ; but in a great, free, manly, equal commonwealth, it is 
quite abominable ; for my own part, I would as lief they should put 
ratsbane into my mouih, as the excellency with which I am daily 
crammed. How much more true dignity was there in the simplicity 
of address among the Romans \ Marcus TuUius Cicero, jOecimo 
Bruto Imperatori, or Caio Marcello Consuli — than to his excellency, 
Majov'General noodle, or to the Honorable John doodle. My objec- 
tions are perhaps trivial and whimsical ; but for my soul I cannot help 
starting them. If, therefore, I should sometimes addrC8»you without 
the excellency tacked, you must not esteem it a mark of personal or 
official disrespect, but the reverse. 



LETTER 

FROIC 

MARSHAL MONCEY> 

L GUIS xriii. 

On his refusal to sit on the Court-Martial for the 

TRIAL OF MARSHAL NEY. 

SIR, 

Will your majesty permit me to raise my feeble voice to you ? Will 
it be permitted to one who has never deviated from the path of honor, 
to Gidi the attention of his sovereign x» the d^Bgcrs that menace bi« 
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person and his kiogdom ? Yes, sire, nothing less than the imminent 
dangers of the state, would allow me to express myself to you with 
the frankness you ought to expect from all your faithful subjects, and 
especially from your marshals; from those who dared to uplift their 
voice, on the most difficult occasions, when the absolute will and 
blind ambition of a master were every thuig, and the counsels of 
wisdom and prudence were nothing. 

I believed, that after my letter of yesterday to the minister of war, 
he would have judged sufficient the reasons which I gave forrcfu^ng 
to sit in a court-martial where I could not preside. I find myself 
mistaken, as he his transmitted me a positive order from your majesty 
on this subject. 

Placed in the cruel dillemma of offending your majesty, or of dis- 
obeying the dictates of roy conscience, it becomes my duty to explain 
myself to your majesty. 

I enter not into the inquiry whether oar'Nhal Ncy is guilty or innocent ; 
your justice and tfie equity of his judges will answer it to posterityi 
which weighs in the same balance kings and their subjects. But th^ 
subject on which I cannot be silent, and on wflich I must speak dis- 
tinctly to your majesty, is the critical position into which you arQ 
rushing. Alas ! has not enough of the French blood been shed ? — 
Are notour misfortunes sufficiently great? The humiliation ofFrancCi 
is it not pushed to the last extreme? Aud when it is necessary to 
rectify, to soften, to calm, it is then, you, are required to sign new 
proscriptions! Oh sire! if those who direct your councils had only 
in view your good, they would tell you that never did the scaffold 
make friends — Do they then believe that death is terrible for those 
who have so oftea braved it ? It is the allies who require of France 
«»»«»«»»»»»»»^ £y|.^ sij.g^ ig there no danger for your person and 

your august dynasty from them ? They entered the country as your 
allies, and what title do they merit from the people of Alsace, or Lorr 
raine, and of the capital ? They have demanded the price of thtir 
friendship ; they have required securities from those ihey came to 
deliver; they have required the inhabitants of the countries they oc- 
cupy to deliver up their arms : and in two thirds of the kingdom, there 
remains not even a single fowling piece. They have required that the 
French army should be disbanded ; and there remains not a single 
man at his colours; not a single piece of cannon is harnessed. They 
have demanded the delivery of our fortresses, and if some of them 
still hold out, it is because* their commandants cannot believe your 
majesty has ordered their surrender. So much condescension ought 
surely have softened their passions. But, no I they wish to render 
your majesty odious to your subjects ; they wish to guard against 
every possible danger by striking off the heads of those soldiers aud 
statesmen whose names they cannot hear without being reminded of 
their own humiliation. 

Let then the French gentral be allowed ,to say in the face of Eu- 
rope, that if oui^ armies have overrun the neighbouring countries, 
they purchased their conquests with their volour and blood. Let your 
majesty consider ; will ihe allies ever forgive their conquerors I It is 
their shame and humiliation which they wish to efface, and not to 
strengthen your throne, which is more shaken by their outrages than 
established by their vengeance ! But when you have given up every 
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thing, wliat can you refuse ? If the fate of Pclanc] is to uc ours, what 
nuiuns of resistance have you left ? Your armies i — you have none i 
Your fortresses ! — ihty are in the hands of the allies 1 Your mar- 
shals, your generals, your statesmen h — their heads will have fallen ! 
will you then resort to the people — to that people so humiliated, so 
much despised ? Is it those who formed your council? ? The rect>N 
lection of the month of .Vlarch 1815, must show your majesty whut 
you have to expect from their zeal and attiichment. There remuins 
t!icn no other resource than u reliance upon the gcqcrosiiy of y&u?' 
aliiis and eur enemies. Have you then forgotten that in prder to 
gratify the man who occupied the throne, they refused you ope after 
another an asylum in their donnnions ? So completely had they re- 
cognized his legitimacy, that in their treaties with him, they never 
thought of stipulating an indemnity for you. i^id not England her- 
self negotiate with him ? I^^ould she not again have treated with him 
a: Prague, had his pretensions been lejyj extravagant ? />id noi ihc 
people of London drag the carriage of his minister, when you were 
not even pertnitted to appear at court ? IVd^ your restoration thought 
of wheu they negociuted at Chaterey I Had it not been for the hostile 
occupation of Bordeaux, and the loyalty manifested by the people of 
that city, a treaty would have been feigned wuh Napoleon. Still moic 
recently;, at the Congress of Vienna, was your majesty's minister 
able to obtain a guarantee for the integricy of our territory ? Oh, 
sire,^the man of Elba may have had correspondencies and intelligence 
in t^rance ; but who were they^hat went to seek for him ? Who told 
the Englisli fleet to suffer them to pass ? Has the admiral who was 
entrusted with the superintendance of the island been prosecuted ? 
Had not the king of Prussia 80,000 men near our frontiers, who might 
have marched ui)pn Paris, and reached it before Napoleon ? Are not 
the Prussian cannon daily placed in battery before your palace, and 
pointed against your residence ? And yet you can rely on the gene* 
rosity of your allies ! And yet under such circumsitanccs, you re- 
quire me to take my seat in a tribunal where I shall perhaps figure in 
my turn, not ^s a judge, but as a prisoner at the bar 1 X>iU not 1 
lead the French army, in 1794, to the borders of the Ebro ? Even 

now, the poinards of those who struck Brune, and , and so 

many otl^ers, glitter before my eyes, and shall I in my own person 
isanction a judicial murder ? Ah no I while there remains to my un- 
happy country only a shadow of existence, shall 1 asb(iciatc my name 
with ^hat of her oppressors ? No, sire 1 you youiscli cannot but ap- 
prove my resolution. /Fhat I shall 25 years of glorious labours be 
sullied in a single day ? Shall my locks, bleached under the helmet, 
be only proofs of my shame ? No, sire ! it shall not We said that tlife 
elder of the marshals of France contributed to the misfortunes of his 
country — but my honour is exclusively my own, and no human power 
can ravish it from me. If my name is to be the only heritage left to 
my children, at least let it not be disgraced ! 

Permit me to ask your majesty, where were the accusers of Marsha J 
Ney, when he was on the field of battle ? i^id they follow his steps 
and accuse him during 25 years of perils and labour ? And (f Kua- 
aia and the allies ca?inoi /lardon the conqueror of Mosk'wUy can 
France foT'f^et the valiant hero of the Borecina ? — ::ire, in the unlor- 
tunate retreat across that river, Ney saved the remnant of the ^iruiy ; 
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in that army I had relations and friends, and soldiers (who are Ibo 
children of their chiefs) who had served under me; and shall 1 doom 
him to death who saved the lives of so many Frenchmen, to whom so 
many parents are indebted for their children, so many wives for their 
husbands ? No, sire I if I cannot save my country and my own life, 
1 will at least save my own honour ; and if 1 feel any regret, it i& 
that I have lived too lonj^, since i have survived the glory of my coun- 
try. Reflect, sir I this is perhaps the last time that truth will reach 
your throne ; it is both dangerous and unwise to push the brave to 
despair. Where is there, I will not say the marshal, but the man of 
honour, who is not compelled to regret not having sought death on the 
fatal field of J^aterloo ? and perhaps if the unfortunate Ney had done 
there what he so often had done beforcj, he would not have been this 
day dragged before a court-martial, and those who demand his death 
would have been seeking his protection. Excuse, sire, the frankness 
of an old marshal, who has always kept clear of intrigues, has known 
only his country and his profession ; he believes that the same voice 
which was raised against the invasion of Spain and the war with Russia, 
might also speak the language of truth to the best of kings, the father 
of his subjects. If frankness is a virtue^ it is not, I am conscious, 
the most profitable of the virtues, since although I am the eldest of the 
marshals, I am also the poorest. 

I will not disguise the dangers in whiQh the step I liave taken may 
involve me, nor the disgrace it may draw down upon me from the ven- 
geance of the courtiers ; but if 1 have been fortunate enough to en- 
lighten your majesty as to your true interests, I shall consider myself 
as but too happy, whatever may be the consequences, ^nd if in de- 
•scending to the tomb I may say with one of your ancestors, — ^ll /« 
lost, excejit hono^r,*^! shall die contented. 

MONCEY, Due de Corn.jliano. 



THE BROKEJV HEART. 

Bj Washington Irving. 



♦* I never heard 
Of any true affection, but 'twas nipt 
With care that, hke the caterpillar, eats 
I'hv leaves of the Spring's sweetest book, the rose." 

It is a common practice with those who have outlived the suscep- 
tibility of early feeling, or have been brought up in the gay heart- 
lessness of dissipated life, to laugh at ail love stories, and to treat 
talcs of romantic passion ^s m^re fictions of novelists and poets. 
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My observations on human nature have induced me to think other- 
wise. They have convinced me, that, however the surface of the cha- 
racter may be chilled and frozen by the cares of the world,or cultivated 
into mere smiles by the arts of society, still there are dormant fites 
lurking in the depth of the coldest bosoms, which when once enkindled, 
become impetuous, and are sometimes desolating in their effect.— * 
Indeed, I am a true believer in the blind deity, and go to the full ex- 
tent of his doctrines. Shall I confess it ? 1 believe in broken hearts, 
and the possibility of dying of disappointed Love. I do not, however, 
consider it a malady often fatal to my own^ sex ; but I firmly believe 
that it withers down many a lovely woman into an early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition His nature leads 
him forth into the struggle and bustle of the world. Love is but the 
embellishment of his early life, or a song piped in the intervals of 
the acts. He seeks for fame> for fortune, for space, in the world's 
thought, and dominion over his fellow men. But a woman's whole 
life is a history of the affections. The heart is her world ; it is there 
her ambition strives for empire ; it is there her avarice seeks for hid- 
den treasures. She sends forth her sympathies on adventures ; she 
embarks her whole soul in the traffic of affection; and if shipwrecked, 
her case is hopeless — for it is a bankruptcy of the heart. 

To a man, the disappointment of love may occasion some bitter 
pangs ; it wounds some feelings of tenderness — it blasts some pros- 
pects of felicity ; but he is an active being— he can dissipate his 
thoughts in the whirl of varied occupation, or plunge into the tide of 
pleasure ; or, if the scene of disappointment be too full of painful 
associations, he can shift his abode at will, and take as it were, the 
wings of the morning, and can f^y to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and be at rest. 

But woman's is comparatively, a fixed, a secluded, and a medi- 
tative life. She is more the companion of her own thoughts and feel- 
ings; and if they are turned to ministers of sorrow, where shall she 
look for consolation I Her lot is to be wooed and won ; and if un- 
happy in her love, her heart is like some fortress that has been cap- 
tured, and sacked, and abandoned, and left desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim — How many soft checks grow 
pale, how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, and none can 
tell the cause that blighted their loveliness. As the dove will clasp 
its wings to its side, and cover and conceal the arrow thiit is preyini^ 
on its vitals, so it is the nature of woman, to hide from the world tho 
pangs of wounded affection. The love of a delicate female is always 
shy and silent. Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to 
herself; but when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her 
bosom, and there lets jt cower and brood among the ruins of her 
peace. With her the desire of the heart has failed. The great 
charm of eitistence is at an ciu\. She neglects all the cheerful ex- 
ercises which gladden the spirits, quicken the pulse, and send the 
tide of life in healihful currents through the veins. 

//ep rest is broken — the a wee t refreshment of sleep is poisoned by 
melancholy dreams — "<l^ sorrow drinks her blood,'* until her enfee- 
bled frame sinks under the slightest injury. Look for her after a 
little while, and you find fri'.':ubhip weeping over her untimely grave. 
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and wondcHnp^ llir.t one who but lately e^lowed with all the radiance of 
liealib and bcaiiiy, should so speedily be brought down lo «' darkness 
:inc\ the worm." You will be lold of some wiiitry chill, some casual 
J!idisj)osition, that laid her low — but no one knows the mental malady 
that prcviuubly supped her slrcnj^ih, and made her so easy a prey to 
ihe spoiler. She is like somti tender tree, the pride and beauty of 
the glove ; graceful in its form, brit^ht in its loilage, but with the 
worm preying Ht its heart, f^c find it suddenly withering when it 
should be most fresh and luxuriant. /Fc sec it dropping its branches 
to the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf; until, wasted and perished awuy, 
it fails even in the stillness of the forest ; and as we mu^e over the 
beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to recollect the blast or thunder-bolt 
that could have smitten it with decay. 

I have seen many instances of women running to waste and self- 
neglect, and disappearing gradually from the earth, almost as if they 
had been exalted to heaven : and have repeatedly fancied that I could 
trace their death through the various declensions of consumption, cold, 
debility, lan«;uor, and melancholy, until I reached the first symptom 
of disappointed love. But an instance of the kind was lately told 
me — the circumstances are well known in the country where ihcy 
happened, and I shall but give them in the manner in which they 
were related. 

Every one must recollect the tragical story of young EMMET, the 
Irish patriot ; it was too touching to be soon forgotten. During the 
troubles in Ireland, he was tried, condemned, and executed, on a 
charge of treason, ^is fate made a deep impression on public sym- 
pathy. Ht was so young, so intelligent — so brave — so every thing 
that we are apt to like in a young man. 7/is conduct under trial too, 
was so lofty and intrepiil. The noble indignation with which he re- 
pelled the charjrc of treason against his country— the eloquent vin- 
dication of his name, and his pathetic appeal to posterity, in the 
hopeless hour of condemnation— -all these entered deeply into every 
generous bosom, and even his enemies lamented the stern policy that 
dictated his execution. 

liut there was one heart whose anguish it would be impossible to 
describe. In happier days and fairer fortunes, he had won the affec- 
tions of a beautiful and interesting girl, the daughter of a late cele- 
brated Irish barrister. She loved him with the disinterested fervour 
of a woman's first and early love. Tf'hen every worldly maxim ar- 
rayed itself against him ; when blasted in fortune, and disgrace and 
danger darkened round his name, she loved him the more ardentiy 
for his very sufTerini^s. If then his fate could awaken the sympathy, 
even of his foes, what must have been the agony of her whose whole 
soul vas occupied by his image ! Let those tell who have had the 
portals of the tomb suddenly closed between them and the being they 
most loved on earth — who have sat at its threshold, as one shut out in 
a cold and lonely world, from whence all that was most lovely and 
loving, had departed. 

But then the horrors of such a grave! so frightful ! so dishonoured I 
there was nothing for memory to dwell on, that could sooth the pang 
«>f separation — nothing of these tender though melancholy circum- 
stances that endear the parting scene — nothing to melt sorrow into 
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ifrosc blessbtl tears, sent like the dews of heaven, to revive the heart 
. in th*e parching hour of anguish. 

To render her widowed situation more desoUte, she had incurred 
her father's displeasure, by her unfortunate attuchment, and was an 
exile from the paternal roof. But could the syoipaihyand kind officts 
of friends have reached a spirit so sliocked and dnveu in by horror, 
she would have experienced no want of consolation, for the Irish are 
a people of quick and generous sensibilities The most deli(?ate and 
cheering attentions were paid her by families of wealth and cisiinction. 
She was led into society, and they tried by all kinds of occuparionand 
amusement, to dissipate her grief, and wean her from the tragical 
story of her lover. But it was all in vain. There are some stiokes 
of calamity that scathe and scorch the soul — that penetrate to the vital 
seat of happiness — and blast it, never again tofpu^ loHh bud or blos- 
som. She never objected to frequent the huUdts of pleasure, biit she 
was as much alone there as in the depths of solitude. She walked 
about in a sad reverie, apparently unconscions of the world around her, 

* She carried with her an inWard woe, that mocked at all the blandish* 

* ments of frieudshSl), and <^ heeded not the long of the charmer, charm 
he never so wisely.** . 

The person, who told me her story, had seen her at a masquerade. 
There can be no exhibition of far-gone wretchedness more striking 
and painful than to meet it in such a sc<iie. To lind it wardering 
like a spectre, lonely and joyless, where all around is gay-— to see it 
dressed out in the trappings of mirth, and looking so wan and wo* 
begone, as if it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a momen- 
tary forgetfulness of sorrow. Aftex strolling through the splendid 
rooms and giddy crowd, with an air of utter abstraction, she sat herself 
down on the st(sps of an orchestra, and locking about tor some time 
with a vacant air, that showed her insensibility to the garish scene, 
she began with the capriciousness of a sickly heart to warble a little 
plaintive air. She had an exquisite voice ; but, on this occasion, it was 
so sinrple, so touching — it breathed forth a soul of wretchedness* 
that she drew a crowd mute and silent around her, and melted every 
one into tears. 

The story of one so true and tender could not !)ut excite great inte- 
rest in a country remarkable for enthusiasm. * It completely won the 
heart of a brave ofHcer, who paid his addres!>cs to her, and thougl.i 
that one so true to the dead, could not but prove aifectionate to the 
living. She declined his attentions, for her thoughts were irrecover- 
ably engrossed by the memory of her former lover. He, however, 
persisted in UU suit. He solicited not her tendc:i'nesb, but her esteem, 
He was lassisted by her conviction of his worth, and a sense gf her 
oWn destitute and dependeni situation, for she was existing on the 
kindness of friend?. In a word, he at length succeeded in gaining 
her hand, though with the solenm assurance that her heuri was unal- 
terably another's. 

He took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a change of scene 
niight wear out the remembrance of early woes. She WuS an amiable 
and exetnplary wife, and m*ide an efToit lobe a happy one ; but nothih^^: 
could cure the silent and devouring melancholy that hitd eniei^d inio 
her very soul. She wasted away in a blow, hiit hopeless decliiiC, 
«nd«t length sunk into the grave, the viciim cf u brcikeu V\^v\.\. 

n 
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It was OD her thai Moore, the dislinguished Irish poet composed tha 
followlD(^ lines : ^ 



'She is far from the lanchwhere her young; hero sleeps^ 

And lovem around her are »ighins ; 
But coidty f he turns from their gaze, aiid nrcepa, 

For her heart in hi« gKave is lying. 

She sin^ the wiM sonofs of her dear nfttive plainly 

^>ery note «vhich he loved awaking ~ 
Ah I h'UIe they think who delight in her strains 

How the h^art of the minstrel is breaking ! 

He had loved for his love— for his country he died. 

They wcm all that to life had enlwtfied him ; 
Nor 9non !«ball^e tears ot bis country be dricd» 

Nor long wul his love stay behind him. 

Oh i make her a ^tave where the sun-beams rest} 

When they promise a glorious morrow ; 
The>*Jl shine o*er her sleep, like a smite from the vteslf * 

From her own loted island of sorrow ! 



» 



AMEBIC A JV CHARACTER. 



(FROM COBBETT'S REGISTER.) 



There is a strange riOtion prevailing in Englandy that the societj, 
in Auierica, is yet in a rude state ; that the American is and must be 
for some time, an unfiolished nation ; that, when they become po- 
lished, ajnd when great riches are accumulated by individuals^ they 
will have as much pauperism and as many crimes as we have ; andt 
that ours has only been the unavoidable progress of civilization ^nd 
refinements If this were true, it would be impossible to deny^ that' 
during this king's reign, we have made a most wonderful progress in 
the sublime arts of polishing and refining, seeing that since 1760| 
the paupers have inctcased an hundred fold. But, sir, if I look back 
to the diiys of Pope, I do not perceive that there is much proof of an 
increase of the quantity of the highest talent. If, by fiolish and re* 
finementy are meant hyfiocrisy in all its various branches^ we have. 
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oertsdnly arrived at the^innacle. But as to the Americans being in a 
rude state, on what is the notion founded ? Their (Ires&, their amuse* 
Qientd. their manner of eating and drinking are so much Jike ours, 
that were it not for the absence of beggary, nusery, and filthy stre'its, 
a man dropped down in an American town woyld imagine himself still 
in England* There is no science, no an known in England, which is 
not studied and practised in America, 9nd| ii\ numerous instances^ 
with greater success than in England, Their courts of justice hdve 
th^ same forms; taw is administered in the sanriie manner; in many 
cases it is the same iaw. In matters of commerce and navigatiouy 
the Americans almost equal us, and are in a (iir way of outstripping 
us ; and, as to the affairs of war, whether on land or sea, toey have 
made us /eel^ and they have convinced all the worlc^, that they want 
no lesion from any body^ 

Where, then, are we to look for these marks of comp^ralivc rude* 
neas ? Not in the speeches made in congress, nor in the notes and 
other papers of their dipioniatic ministers ; for as to these latter, it 
inukes one blush foi one's country to view their vast superiority* Is 
it in their friendly and digniGed deportment tow4rds foreign nations; 
in the wisdom and gentleness of their government and laws; in the 
peaceable behaviour of their citizens ; in the absence of crimes, and 
in the want of rotten boroughs and a *' neitx drop, ;'* is ii in any, or in 
all of these, that we are to look for proofs of this alleged rudenesa ? 

So far, sir, from its being true, thut the Americans are in a mass, 
compared to us in a rude state, that the very concrari^ is the truth. 
In America, there are none of the brogues or dialects, which distin- 
guish Scotch, and Irish, and English, and Yorkshiremen^ and Wilt« 
shiremen, and Cockney*s from each other. These- cease wi^h the 
emigrant, whose children speak good and correct English* In Amc« 
rica9 reading and writing, and something beyond merely these, are 
Universal. The Araerican farmer has other charms under his roof 
besides those of attending his hospitality, -f/e can converse with you 
upon almost any subject. The Bible alone does not form his library. 
Jfe comes in from the heat of the sun, stripped to lus shirt, takes 
down a volume of his Encyclopedia, or some book of science, travels, 
history, law, politics or poetry. When he has rested, himse'f, he re- 
turns to his fields or his yard. There is no law of his country, no re- 
gulations which he does not understand. ; no right that he possesses) 
that he does not know how to go to work to defend ; no public ques« 
tign in which he does not feel a lively interest, and as to which he is 
not liable to e^^press his opinion. I must be understood, of course, ta 
speak with exceptions. There are stupid men in all countries. But, 
as a general description, I pledge myselt for the truth of what I have 
here said, with the expectation that, in less than four months,' this 
letter will fi.')d its way to every part of the country of which I am 
speaking, and with very powerful reasons ni>t to be looked upon, in 
that country, as a dealer in falsehoods, and mpre especially as a flat^i 
terer, 

fTell then, sir, if what I have here stated be true, will not you, 
with all your still unshaken attachment to old England (and which, 
after all, I cannot refrain from participating with you) with all the 
sorrow that you must feel at seeing distant regions carry off the fruits 
of the talents, the labour&i and tho^ sufleriogs ^f Sidney and t>f 
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Tookc, -will not your rising: envy be stifled b/that generosity which 
■will make you exclaim— r^^ blasted be the man who would destroy the 
harmony and freedom of 6uch a people !" * 

As to the effect of great individual fortunes on the liberties and 
moral state of the Americans) such fortunes already existed. There 
are men in America WG«*th half a million sterling each. But as the^e 
mches have not been derived from taxes^ they have not impoverished 
and degraded any pe^rt of the community in accumulation \ and as it 
is impossible thatthby should be employed in the purchase oi'boroughs^ 
they do not appear to be dangerous to public liberty. The Edinburgh 
Revie\yers flatter them^lves, that these rich merchants wiU* in time, 
become the lords of th^ country ; and, thtry will tell us, that our gor 
vernment ought to conciliate their friendship beforehand. These 
wise critics know, or appear to know, very little about the matter.— r 
They seem very uneasy at the existence of a great democracy. They 
are anxious to see it converted into a •* more dignified'* state, with 
'* a great body of aristocracy able to protect the people against the 
throne, and the throne against the people.^' In shorty they itch all 
over to see a list of M roy<il burghs" in America^ f dare say, the Ame- 
ricans will be much obliged to them for their anxiety ; but, 1 am very 
'sure, that they will think themselves better protected by their jiower 
of choosing their own public servants, than they would be by any 
*' great body of nqbles,^' even if imported from Scotland, and if Mr. 
Jeffry himself were to go out as king. Mo, sir, I do not believe that 
the Americans will be very likely to fall upon the scheme of rearing a 
THRONE for the purpose of wanting '*^a body of great nobles'' to 
PROTECT them s^ainst that throne. Such brilliant schemes they will 
leave, with all humility, to the polUhed and refined nations of ^ttt 
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BXOORAVHIOAIi ITOTZCS 

OF 

MARSHAIi. 

fFroni^ the ^ew-York Columbian. J 



Count Emanuel de Grouchey was born at Paris, in 1756. His fa-t 
mily was noble, and his fister married the celebrated Condorcet. At 
an early age he entered the artillery — afterwards served among the 
light troops — was admitted into the body guards in 1783,- appointed 
colonel of the regiment of Conde, and maJLle the campaign o* I79i, iti 
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Savoy, the conqueEt of which he contributed in accomplishing^. Up- 
served with distinction in the war of La Vendee as a general of di- 
vision, in 1792, ar;d*cifterwards in Italy, under Jouberi. In the dis^ 
astrous battle of Novi. he displayed an intrepidity bordprinj^ on 
rashness — charging at the head of cavalry with his hat on the point of 
his sword, as a substitute for the standard which had been lost, he 
•was cut down by the sabres of the enemy, and made a prisoner. After 
his exchange, he joined the army of Moreau, and reaped fresh lauivls 
on the plains of Hohenlinden* 

In all the campaigns of the Imperial army, he commanded a divi* 
sion of dragoons, and increased a reputation already well established. 
His conduct at Prcntzlow, where Prince Hohenloe was captured^ asi 
well as at Priedland, was particularly noticed in the official bulletins. 
He also served in the fatal Russian campaign, and on the retreat com- 
manded the ' Sacred Guard,* a corps of officers which accompanied 
the Emperor. On the return of Napoleon from Elba, he declared in 
his favour, and was sent in pursuit of the Z>uc d'Angouleme, wbom 
he soon compelled to surrender. He was then created a marshj) of 
the empire, and as such commanded at Waterloo. His escape from 
the persecution of the Bourbons, and his arrival on' o^r shorei ai^ 
events too recent to particularize. 



MESSAGE 



OF 



BANIEIi JDo TOMPKINS, 
Governor of th^ State of JVew-Yorky 

TO THE LEGISLATURE, 

FEBRUARY^ 1815. 



Gentlemkn, 

In my last public communication to the legislature, 1 had the honor 
to advert to the present happy condition of our country, and tO inti- 
mate, the existing stale of sociriy, and the general disposition of 
niankind, seemed propitious to the promotion of the intere^U of 
literature^ religion, freedom, and humanity. 
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I will naw take the liberty of submitting to the legislature, whether 
the dictates of humanity, the reputation of the state, and a just sense 
of gratitude to the Almighty for the many favours he iias conferred on 
OS as a nation, do not demand that the reproach of slavery be ex« 
puDged from our statute books. 

9 No people can be bound to acknowledge and adore the Invisible 
Hiind which conducts the aif drs of men, more tl^an the people of tho 
United 'States. Every step by which they have advanced to the pha« 
ractcr of an independent nation, seen)s to t^ave been distinguished b^ 
•o4ie token of providential agency." 

The san^e divine munificence which called forth thi§ effusion of 
gratitude from the Father of his country, twenty-seven years ago, has 
bean. equally, if not more conspicuous, in every subsequent stage of 
our advancement in prosperity and renown, ^hat more acceptable 
return can a grateful and enlightened people make to the heavenly 
doiior, of these so great benefits, than by emancipating from bitter 
serfitudeji that portion of his creatures which still continue to be held 
in tmjust and cruel bondage, by civilised aud independent free^ 
SieQ. 

I do, therefore, respectfully, but earnestly, recommend to the Ic- 
gisbture, to establish some future day, not more remote tjian the 
^urth day of July, ]82r, on which slavery shall cease within this 
state. Before the arrival of that period, most colored persons born 
previously to the 1 1th of July, 1809, (and all other are now free by 
the existing laws,) will have become of very little value to their 
owners. Indeed, many of them will by that time have become aa 
expensive burden 

To fix a day thus remote for general emancipation, will conse* 
quenily repair in a very small degree any private right, and will, at 
the same time, be consistent with the humanity and justice of a free 
and prosperous people* 

DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 



A PROXEST 



AGAINST AH 



Union between Great Britain and Ireland^ 

* 

BY BR.BliENN^N. 

In the beginning of the jear 1800. 



Whereas, it hath been deemed expedient for the purpose of con* 
solidating the executive power of the empire, and of meeting the 
temporary exigencies of the stale^ to extinguish the Irish consti* 
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ttitioti, and to abolish the legislative independence of the kingdondv 
immediately^ totally, and for ever; 1 do think, that every Irishinany 
vtthout regaixl to his significance in life, while contemplating that 
common insignificance \rhich is about to level all rank and station in 
the same low and despicable equality ; every Irishman, without a vo*- 
gard to the difference in the colours of party, or the lights of' re- 
ligion, who worships the same God, and is bred and bom in the savie 
land ; every Irishman, without being awed by power, seduced by re« 
ward, or scared by ridicule, is summoned, at this extremity^ not 
merely by honour or interest, but by the urgency of self-presei^vation ; 
not merely by motives of personal or social duty, but by the sacred 
responsibility we are under to posterity ; which, although not to be 
boutid by our bondage, will suffer, for a time at least, the pertalty of 
our errors and our crimes— every Irishman is called upon by every 
predominant duty, human or divine, every tie of the heart, from the 
grave of his ancestors to the cradle of his children, to record his pub- 
lic Protest against this surrender of his native country ; causeless, 
tO|ally ineffectual for its pretended purposes, without the possibility 
of an adequate compensation, and were it possible, without even the 
shadow of a guarantee, to sanction and establish the condition of the 
agreement. 

I do, therefore, with my whole heart, and understanding, PRO* 
TEST against an Union of Ireland with Great Britain, thus desiring 
to grow greater hy the absorption of my naiivo country ; a country 
which, by nature^ habit, education, virtuous pride, honourable am- 
bition, by my hoped for Its happiness, and even my sacrifices for its 
welfare, has been rendered very dear to me ;. and at the same time 
wondering exceedingly, that men of superior talents and approved 
patriotistn, who raised their hearts, their voices, their arms, and their 
country, totlie elevated prospects of the year 1782, should close the 
century so ingloriously, and not Uft at least the naked hand against a 
blow which must annihilate Ireland— -to be known in future only as a 
sound in title of the sovereign ; wondering that it is left for such as 
me to say, I, notwithstanding, do say. 

In Ikicjir^t place, that there is not »pon the earth a rightful power 
competent to such a measure—not the parliament, who were neither 
empowered ,to dispose of the trust, much less of the trustees^not 
even the people themselvcsy whO'have not the right to chaffer for their 
country, or to batter away their birthdom. Our country is, by right 
divine, entailed to the latest }>osterity ; not to be docked by any fiction 
of law, not to be abrogated by any disuse ; not to be curtailed hj any 
self-made state necessity ; not to be defeated by any decipiency of the 
present generation. Wcvc the whole people of Ireland to be penned 
in the Curragh of Kildare, and, as sheep follows sheep, man should 
leaix after maiu in pursuit of an Union ; I should certainly think the 
Cappadocians a nobler people, who slighed the proffer of freed om« 
than those who &rst tasted, and then parted with the blessing ; but I 
should not on this account think the parties more competent to make 
such a compact, or the compact itself more valid. It is void, ab initio. 
It hM neither moral nor political virtue ; and Adam mi^ht as well 
h|ive assigned over the whole world in a lease of I80Q years to the. 
&|^>ent, us, in the year 1600, the representatives of the people, wha 
Cnemselves are but trusteo«, could condition such a surrender of in* 
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clefeasible rigtits sind claims of posterity. 7'he right tf countrtj i^ 
Jiaralnount to any human Icgialaturt:, 

I protest against this measure in the second place, because it de-' 
spoils ihc people of their Couktrt; and Country 1 consider to be 
the great and viriuoub spring and excitement to every thing generous 
in speculation, or magnanimous in action. With a consciousness uf 
this sentimentj a man becomes capable of evcrjr ihmg good or great ; 
vithoutit, he loses much more than half hi^ value in the estimation 
of others, and even in his own : a pcoplej in losing their country, 
lose that cementing principle \vhicl)' gives them the character and 
courage of a nation. They lose^ — what do they retain ? They be- 
come a mere number; not a nation ; without any inh£ieiit pirinciple 
or motive of common action, unattached to each other, degraded in 
their own eyes, contemptible and contemned^ they degenerate into 
the infamous and contented subjects of mockery and maltt'eatment, as 
it suits the humour of their masters^ I do lament, that confidence^ the 
iife-blood of a public body, which ought to circulate through all ranks 
ilnd condition^, has so long fled from among us ; I lament^ that we 
havp not been able to become members of the same body« having the 
Same friends and Uie same foes; that the (ideiiry of the lower peo- 
]))e to t;ach other, has not as yet been converted into fidelity to the 
state ; and that the loyalty of the upper people should continue so re- 
plete with arisiocraiical arrogance, and political as well as religious 
intoilerance, joined with the f-xtreme of political servility. IJ^hen I 
look at the ndines of so many Irishmen renouncing their country, in 
the public prims, and, with prone obsequiousness, filling up the Hits 
presented to them by the civil or military agents of corruption, I shud- 
der at the prostitution of internal principle and conTiction. Never^ 
theless, 1 think I see an underworking common seuscj and natural 
::t]lcctionj which in spite of factionary fury, and personal selfishness^ 
inust« in no long time, generate from the present disorder, a com* 
inonweal ; a constitution, the best practical eddcation fbr any peo-^ 
pie ; and a country blast in the right administration of righteous IdWs^ 
and ;'csp;jcted abroad by paying proper respect to itself — t'NLbSS this 
liational incorporation, and entire Union^ should be counteracted and 
broken up, by giving another country the keeping of our affections, 
our interests, and our understandings* And I do more thdu suspect, 
it has been the forboding of sUch an Union, so truly auspicious to the 
present and future interests of Ireland, and a presentiment of the 
difiiculty of holding the higher orders and authorities, as at present 
constituted, much longer in the trammels of infiuencc, which has 
made tiie Briiish minister substitute in place of this expensive and 
unavailing system, bis summary and simple system, which consoli- 
dates tbe executive power, wiiile it scatters the country into dust. 
By birih) bieedinu* and bigotry, a Briton, he fears that the Irish infant 
tX 82 njuy come to maturity ;— and he would stifle it in the cradle ••- 
y/e fears the natural developement of its capacities and its powers, 
i/e fw*ars, that political a<^.d religious schism^ that White- Boyism, 
}Jefenfleiibm, Pres-jyitrianism, (Catholicism* United-Irishmen, may^ 
.maducdly, yet not slowly, chaige into patuiotism, the coiispiration 
**t' t'ie universal people for their own good \ and to avert this Imfi^ 
?/cz/evil, he wishes, (!S suon us he can, to expatriate our par liamefk 
ro fcihk inio the vor.cx of Yv:.a:iiy all the genius, and all the literature 
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of Ireland, all the propertied community which must have assimi- 
lated with the mass of popular opinion, and thus have made the basis 
for a free and proud republic to fix its foot upon. He. would remove 
ail the aliment for personal or professional ambition^ and after thus 
impoverishing the soil, and exhatrsting it of all its generous juices, 
he would then begin to cultivate with the harrow, and to bleach with 
the beetling-engine. I do, therefore, protest against a measure 
which turns Ireland into a headless and heartless trunk, anniliilates 
its rights, and wiihers its capacities and its prospects. 

He is a mean man who thinks meanly of his country. I do not think 
our geographical situation so neglected by Providence, our climate 
BO frigid, our soil so infertile, our mindb so stolid, that we could very 
long have been secreted iropn the v;orld, and from ourselves ; nor do 
I think that we should have ccyitinued s^long in such an outcast con- 
dition, had IreUnd met with the fair pli»y which nature, humanity, 
and just policy allowed her. Long since would she have cast oiT the 
slough of barbarism, and shown a smooth, fair, and florid civilization. 
But now, when the name and nature of country began to agitate and 
interest the public mind ; when there began to appear a judgment and 
a taste for that self-government, without which neither individual ni/r 
public body can enjoy freedom or happiness, to take this country just 
emerging from the oblivious pool, and awakening to life and recollec- 
tion, and then to plunge it, agiin and for ever, into the same tilth 
of neglect, infamy, and abandonment, what shall I say of such an 
cssasdncting measure ? say ! 

I declare, in the third place, that this measure will indefinitely ffl- 
crease the influence of the crown, to a degree most assured'y in- 
compatible M^ith the liberty of the subject ; while the mock and mi- 
serable representative of the country in another parliament, will like 
that of Scotland, serve only to countenance a plan of government, 
which must break the seal of social security, and place general lilwny, 
the industry of the poor, and the properly of the rich, under the 
Arbitrament of the British cabinet Better would it become the peo- 
ple of both countries, to recollect how much their political constitu- 
tions have approximated to the nature and effects of a military go- 
verninent, during the course of a war indefinite in its principles, its 
purposes, and its period ; and so to have acted, that when ptiace did ^ 
arrive, (if ever it should break through such gloomy ambiguity.) it 
might arrive with healing under its wm^s ; with amnesty and recon- 
cilement ; with the discipline, not of the camp, but of the gnoi) old 
British constitution ; with prerogative limited, and a previleged peo- 
ple. Better would it have become you, Britons! by vindicating our 
rights as a nation, to secure your own — and, you, Irishmen i by ren- 
dering peace the prolific parent of public credit, and domestic com- 
fort, to set up your native country in the closets of kings, in 'th«.' 
conscience of ministers, in the market of the world, than to huv;-. 
.blotted the public prints with wretchedness and ignominious nanics, 
thus pilloried to the latest posterity. I speak only to your assumpLioii 
of fiolitical character, assentive to, or applausive of an Uniou — wiili 
many of you, the first time, and with most of you, the last lime, oT 
declaring yourselves Irishmeu ! I do say, that the majority of such 
subscribers, however elevated in rank, or by their property, are, in 
my eyes, despicable and dishonourable citizens j aud as to the sincci c 

12 
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; and well-intentioned fcvti they are entitled to pity, but can never be 
rescued fiom coniempt. 

For these three reasons^ as good, if not better than three hundred, 
to be valued only by their number, do I express, as one of the Irish 
people, my fixed abhorrence, and my instinctive antipathy, against ' 
this legislative and incorporating Union, that takes away the body as 
well as SOUL of the Irish people. As to the mercantile effects ot the 
measure, were i competent to the discussion of the little question^ I 
should disdain to meddle with it. tVo to the man, and to the million* 
who a;:e willing, or are able to calculate the profit or the loss result- 
ing from the state of their country I The man must have the heart 
ot a huxter, and the million must be destined to wander, like Jews, 
over the earth, without the honour or happiness of a home. But it is 
contrary to the nature of things, and to human nature, that either 
capital or speculation should ever fix their choice upon a land where 
there v^as no political liberty, and, of consequence, no personal se« 
curity ; where virtue, talent, and property had expatriated ; where 
all the regular distinctions of rank in society had resolved into mob, 
or military; and where the compelling power had drawn every thing 
of use or ornament in the country, to the central point of the em- 
pire. 

It has been ssdd, and well said, that men become slaves from not 
knowing how to pi\)nounce the monosyllable. No. Against tliia dis« 
astrous and mos^ unrighteous measure, with, my whole soul afid 
Strength do I utter it — No I And if, from ignorance, from pique* 
from apathy, from infatuation, pr from corruptiop, my countrymen 
become accessary to the destruction of their own liberties, and their 
country's character, and do not reiterate, without ceasing, the same 
unqualified negative, then adieu to IR£LAND-«-to the mercy and 
justice of God is she left, and to the hearts and hands of foste* 

&ITY, 

WILLIAM DRENNAN. 
JDwi/tn, i/nn.'6, 1800, 



WLOQBJLPBXOAIi ITOTXOfi 

or 

MABSHAIi MASSENA 

fFrom a London Paper. J 



Andrew Massena, Prince of Essling, Duke of Rivoli, Grand Cross* 
of the Royal Order of the Legion of Honor, Commander of the royal 
and military order of St. Louis, &Ct &c. was born at NicC; on the 8th 
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of Mayi \75Bj and died in the hotel at Paris, in the rue de Bourbon, on 
the morning of the 4th of Aprils 18 17, after a long and excrutiating 
illness. 

After having) at an early period of life, served three years at sea, he 
entered into the army of France^ duririg.lhe year 1775, when he joined 
the royal Italian regiinent>in which hia uncle was a captain. 

He successively became commander of the second battalion of the 
van, colonel of the ci-devant regiment of la Sarre, at\d a general of 
Brigade and division in 170 ). The ensuing year, he commanded a 
body of 20,000 men} charged yrhh the expedition of Ouello, and the 
taking ofSaorgio, ; he afterwards almost uniformly commanded' the 
advanced guard of the army of Italy, took the principal part in its 
movements, and acquired the epithet of the Cherished Child of Vic« 
tory. 

Hostilities recommencing in 1789, he, as commander of the army of 
the />anube^ made that memorable campaign which the battle of 
Zurich rendered at once so decisive and glorious : of which 70^000 
prisoners were the trophies, and where he contended with those two 
great generals, Prince Charles a^d Marshal Suwarroffi. He imme- 
diately afterwards took upon himself to conduct the wreck of the 
army of Italy, and acquired new reputation by the defence of Genoa, 
where his heroic bravecjp a second time conquered Italy. 

After having sat in tixe legislative assembly^ as deputy for the de- 
pirtmeat of the Seine, he commanded the new nrmy of Italy, in the 
campaign of 1805, and penetrated with it into Germany. Ht was after 
this entrusted with the conquest of the kingdom of Naples, when he 
was called into Poland) and returned to France on the peace of 
Tilsit. 

In 1809^ war agaia summoned him ta the plains of Germany, where 
after several honorable actipnsu he received upon the field of Essling, 
the title of Prince, having there sustained the sliock of the enemy's 
right, and thu9 ss^ved the l^ncl^arnw by his manoeuvres and his 
judgmeat* He afterwards bore a brillint pact in the battle of Wa- 
gram, during which, although sick aad wounded^ he was seen at the 
head of his troops, whom he animated by hi& example. 

His military career ended with the conunand of the army of Por- 
tugal, in IS 10 and 181 1, and where he again displayed the firmness 
of his character, in the midst of those difikuJties which he surmounted. 
He has left a widow,, two sons, aad a daughter, who is married to 
Lieutenant General Count Reillei his eleve, a^d aid-de-camp,^ since 
1793. 



AMERICAAT LITERATURE. 

(FROM COBBETT'S REGISTER.) 

A friend in America has sent me a pamphlet, lately published there, 
^ntitlet}, *' The United States and England.*'* The object qC ^'^^ 
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writer is a vindication of the people of America, from thai foul and 
\]n tfvai ranted abuse which the prostituted press of this country is in the 
constant practice of pouring out against every nation that refuses to 
acknowledge our superiority, and to bend to our imperious mandates. 
IVcvc it true that England really enjoyed ihe liberty of the press j that 
it was to her <^ like the air we breath," I might be tempted to repub- 
lish this pamphlet in the Register, in order to show with what injustice 
iihd baseness the Americans, in particular, have been treated by our 
vile scribblers. But as freedom of discussion with us, means only to 
say as much evil as we like of other nations, whether enemies or not ; 
to abuse them as long and as loud as you please ; to call their brave 
i«nd aciive soldiers and sailors V worthless, lying, treacherous, false, 
s'aiKlcrous, cowardly and vapouring heroes, with boasting on their 
1 /ucl tongues and terror in their quaking heart," and their chief ma- 
^'strate an '' ass, notorious for lying, for imposture of all kinds, and 
f r bar!)arous warfare.'' IVhcn, I say, the press of this country, which 
boasts so much of its liberty, arrogates to itself the exclusive right of 
bespattering all whom it dislikes in this manner, while it consigns to 
the hand of an Attorney General the individual who would dare to 
justify the party injured, it would be extreme folly in me to rr.n the 
risk of an experiment which I might, perhaps, repent all my life. — 
y\l hough, howiJver, I cannot give publicity to the whole of this inte- 
resting and very able pamphlet ; although I cannot make the Register 
the v< hide of every part of a defence, which has been called for by 
the most cowardly and foulmouthed abuse, I shall give some extracts 
frv)m it respecting the state of American literature ; for even this has 
bf.e!! made the subject of animadversion by the conductors q{ ciir/ree 
prc-s. 

Nor have our newspapers stood alone in this species of attaclc.— 
The writers of those contemptible things called Reviewers, have 
aviiikd themselves of every opportunity of levelling. their shafts at 
Anie»ica on account of the state <jf her literature; without seeming 
to he aware of this fact, itkt. America, conrtparatively, is yet an 
lifant state, and that, therefore, as to literary talent she is entitled to 
every consideration ; that she cannot be judged of in this particular, 
by the same rules which determi ed the quantity and value of learn- 
ing in this country ; and that she ought not to be held desfitute of li- 
terury genius, when the means necessary todevelope that genius have 
never been brought into play. One of the most virulent enemies 
which we have of American independence, is the pensioned writer 
who conducts the Quarterly Review. In the nuirvbar of January, 
1814. there appeared, what was called a criticism on. a work, re- 
specting America, cntitle^l ' Inchiquin's letters ' I have not seen 
this book ; therefore \ can jErive no opinion as to its merits or tendency. 
But whether the author gives a favorable, or an unfavorable view of 
the country about which he writes, is here of little consequence ; for 
ilie critic has so contrived it, that, as far as his influence goes, nothing 
(rood which' Inchiquin, or any person else, may have said of Ameilca, 
cm be believed. It was to vindicate the people of America from the 
abuse and calumny contained in this criticism, that the pamphlet of 
* The United States and England* was published, //ow far the v/riter 
has .succeeded} in every particular, the people of this country will, 
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perhaps, never be able to judge. But I am certain, that if the Amc 
ricans continue to cherish the talent and genius they already possess 
writing, (of >yhich this pamphlet \i no mean specimen,) they nvill 
n rival us as much in wqrks of Literature y as they already do in 
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deeds of arms. 



lilXTRACT 

Of a Letter from an English Gentleman to 

his friend in England) 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1816. 



V\ ■ 



* With' all the weakness of democracies, tbere was one featnre of- 
nyhich was peculiarly striking in the United States. W\\v,a witii a 
small army, the fiscal exigencies of the state were publicly cxpostd ; 
when we irritated htr vast borders, and our Machiavalian policy at 
Ghent, led them to expect immense land and sea forces, to * -de- 
vastate, burn and destroy," then the virtues of the people sprang up 
with an elasticity well worthy the cause of * defending their house- 
hold goods ' The inhabitants of the forest, far from danger, poured 
to the scene of action, undisciplined, but of unconquerable spirit, to 
defend their brethren; aad in the sea-ports, parties vied with each 
other who should make the greatest sacjificcs for their couptry. — 
rKhat a grand truth does this manifest to the Friend of Freedom, that 
the virtue of -a rcfiublic comfieusates for its ivant of energy I I own 
that I feel proud that this was an English Colomj, and when I think on 
the millions of Freemen that will, at no remote period, fill this land ; 
the high station they will take, and the race of glory they have to lun, ; 
1 feel a secret pleasure, that the English Language will be a covenant. ., 
thou;>;hout a vast Empire. . '^^^.. 
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SPEECH 

DELIVERED BY 

CHARLES PIIILI4PS, ESQ. 

At a Meeting of the Catholics of Ireland, 

Held in Dublin^ the 2Ath of January^ 181 5* 



Having taken, in tlic concerns of your question, such humble share- 
fis was allowed to my slatiqi) and my capacity, I may be permitted to 
ofler my ardent coni^jratulations on the proud pinnacle on which it this 
day reposes. After having combatted calumnies the most a'rocious— 
sophistries the most plausible, fuitf perils t^e mo^t appalling, that 
slander could invent or ingenuity devise, or power array against you, 
I at length behold the assembled rank and wealth and talent of the ca- 
tholic people p|{ering to the legislature that appeal which cannot be 
rejected, if there bfr a power in heaven to redress injury, or a spirit 
on earth to administer justice; taction may bark and bigotry may 
fulminate ; but in the eye of reason, this earth nev«r presented a 
more ennohbling spectacle than that of a christian couptry suffering 
for her religion with the patience of a martyr, and sueing for her 
liberties with the expostulations of a philosopher — reclaiming the bad 
by her piety — refuting the bigottcd by her practice — wielding the 
apostle's weapons in the patriot's cause, and at length laden with 
chains and laurels, seeking from the country she has saved, the con- 
stitution she hud shielded If ever there was a period when conces- 
sion could he made^ not only witho.vit danger hut v^^ith dignity, it is the 
present. 

Perhaps when Frpncc flourished with success, fired with ambition, 
and infuriated by enmity — her aim aa universal conquest-r-hcr means 
the confederated resources of the continent— her guide, the greatest 
military genius a nation fertile in prodigies has produced — a man who 
seemed born to invert what had been regular — to di file what has been 
venerable, to crush what had been established, and to create, as by ii 
magic impulse, a fairy world, peopled by the paupers he commanded 
into kings, and based on the thrones he had crumbled in his caprices. 
perhaps when such a pow^r, so led, so organized, and incited, was 
in its noon of triumph — the timid might tremble even at the change 
that would save, or the concession that would strengthen ; but now, 
her allies faithless — her conquests despoiled — her territory dismem- 
bered — her legions defeated— her leader dethroQcd, and her rcigninj^j 
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prince, our ally by treaty, our debtor by gratitude^ ar^d our tnaltenaible 
friend by every obligation of civilized society — the objection is our 
strength, and the obbtucle our battlement. 

Perhaps, when the pope was in the power of our enemy, however 
slender the pretext, bigotry might have rested on it-s-the inference 
was false as to Ireland, and it was ungenerous as to Rome. The 
Irish catholic, firm in his faith, bows to the pontiffs spiritual supre- 
macy, but he would spurn the pontiff's lewporal uuerference. If|- 
with the spirit of an eartly domination, be waa to issue to-morrow his 
despotic mandate, catholic Ireland, with one voice, ^vould answer 
him — *' Sire, we bow with reverence to your spiritual mission — the 
successor of St. Peter, we freely acknowledge you the head of our 
church and the origin of our creed ;^ but sire) if we have a church, 
we cannot forget we also have a country ; and when you attempt to 
convert your mitre into a crown, and your crozier into a sceptre, you 
degrade the maj-csty of your high delegation, and grossly miscalcu- 
late upon our submission ; no foreign power shall regulate th<:' allegi* 
ance we have sworn to our sovereign — it was the fault of our fathers 
that one pope forged our fetters*— it will be ours if we aUow them to 
be rivetted by another." Such woiild be the answer of universal Ire- 
land— -stich was her answer to the audacious racniul f who dared to 
dictate her unconditional submission to an act of parliament, which 
emancipated by4>enalties and redressed by insult. But, unfortunately 
for youy it did so happen^ that the personal character of your 
pontiff gave your enemies an ample refutation. No splendor of 
promise could purchase^ do threat of punishment could overpower 
him — he saw his capitol a garrison-»-his conclave banished — his grey 
hairs dragged with ignominy, and his agtd fran»e emaciated amid 
dungeon damps, and wasted by a lingering martyrdom. 

He might have had a palace, btK he chose a prison — he might have 
had a sceptre, but a preferred a scourge — he might have worn a 
diadem, but he took the wreath of thorns — happily to himself-'-thrice 
happily for the church he represented — the hour of his sufferings has 
passed away*--bm the memory of his fortitude will live for ever. If 
the solitude of his dungeon was disheartening, yet, when the God he 
worshipped touched its <!oor, he walked forth from the splendors of 
his captivity, the most independent potentate, the oply christian prince 
of the continent, who liad not in his turn bowed before the bloody di- 
vinity of Moloch. Thus then the phantom of a for^g^ interference 
has been banished by Ireland, and the very idea of if$ existence dis- 
proved by Rome. The people upon whom it was t6 act, deprecate 
its authority ; and the power to which it was imputed, abhors its am- 
bition — ^the pope would not exert it if he could, and the people would 
not acknowledge it if he did. 

These objections refuled^a third started up, with reference to you r 
faith; <'it is an article of their creed," exclaims the bigot, '' not to keep 
faith with heretics." In vain did your people disclaim the tenet ; iu 
vain did your prelate denounce it as unchristian; in vain did the most 
celebrated universities iu Europe deny it as a most unfounded calumny, 

* Nicholas Breakspcar, an Englishman, who took (he (i(Ic of Adrian IV, in 1154, nia<]e 
a gram of Ireland to Ilenrv li. of KngUnd : which was coafmiied I'V Ptnic Alciiiu- 
derlll. 

f Lord Castlereagh. "" 
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the unblushing bigot only flourished from defeat, and fattened on re^ 
futation. Whdt wa»» liic consequence \ In tlic courbe of a contest^ 
uitnoGi parallel ni its prodigies, llie Spcinish pcniniiula, the most 
rooicd in us fcitftj perh.ips tne most prejudiced in us practice, became 
the ihicatre of action. Cailioiic Spain, waring against Catholic l^'rance, 
fought by the side of protcstunt li-ngland. Catholic Spain, with all 
Jier imputed prejudices, gave a proiestant the command of ner. ar- 
niies ; and he, wno, in -his oUn country, sa'v you denied any trust 
-whatever for the crime of your creed, saw hiniscif confided in by 
the zealots of tiiat creedj witn no reference but to the merit of his 
quulitication^i Is there a protestant who must not blush at the con- 
tritbi ?" . 

Bit was the imputation true ? Z>id Lord Wellington find that creed. 
made any difltrcnce amid the thunder of the battle? jDid the Spa-* 
nish soldier dtsert his s'.aiion, because his general believed not in 
iheir religion ? X^id the brave Portuguese hesiute for a moment to 
debate, or delide on the policy of England and the pitty of Spain, 
when at one nioment he led heterodox legions in victory, and the 
very next was obliged lo fly from his omu native flag, waving de- 
fiance on the walls ol liurgos, whefe the Irish exile planted and sus« 
lained ii I* What must he have felt when in a foreign land, he was 
obliged to command brother against brotlier to raise the sword of 
'blood, and to drown the cries of nature with the artillery of death? 
iVWsxX. were the sensations of our hapless exiles^ when they recog- 
nized the features of their long lost country ; wfeen they heard the 
accents of the tongue they loved, or caught the cadence of the sim- 
ple mdody which once soothed them into sleep beneath a mother's 
nurture, or cheered the darling exile they must behold no more \ 
Al;ts I how the poor banished heart delights in the memory /Aa/ song 
associated — he heard it in happier days, when the parents he adored, 
the maid he lovtd, the fi-iend of his soul, and'the green fields of his 
ii.fiuicy were round him — where his labours were illumined by the 
sunshine of the heart, and his humble hut was a palace, for it was 
home ; his soul is full — his eyes suffused—he bends from the bat- 
tlements to catch the cadence, when his deatji-shot, sped by the hand 
of a brother, lays him in a foreign grave, the victim of a code calling 
tsclf christian 1 Who shall say, heart-rending as it is, this piciure 
is from fancy ? Has it not occurred in Spain ? May it not this in- 
stant be acted in America i\ Is there any country in the universe in 
which these brave exiles of a barbarous bigotiy are not to be found| 
rcfu ing the Cidumnies that banished, and r^iwarding the hospitality 
that received tnem ? And yet EnrJand, who sees them in every field 
of the new world and the old, defending fclie various flags of every 
faith, supports the injukiice of her exclusive consiitution, by brand- 
.ing upon them the ungenerous accusation of an exclusive creed- — 
England, the ally of catholic Portugal— the ally of catholic France— 
the friend of the pope. England, who seated a catholic bigot in 
.Madrid; who convoyed a catholic Braganza to the Brazils ; who crown- 
ed the catholic Bourbon in Paris ; who guaranteed the catholic esta- 
blishment in Corsica and in Canada ; who gave het constitution to 
Catholic Hanover— England, who, one would imagine, took out a 

* n«!rpo8 wa- s^Hrii-oiiPii bj' the Irish legion in the French amiy. 
■^ IVdL ixitii-Ki ar i\i{i \\\i\v. Itivvcca iLe UuilcU 2^tate:i, aud Orcal BriUio. . 
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roving; commission from Ouarantoti,* in search of catholic grievances 
to redress, and catholic princes to restore, cannot trusi the catholic 
at home, who spends his blood and treasure in her service I 

Is this gjenerous ? Is this just ? Is it polilic ? Is it the act of a 
wise* country, to fetter the energies of a wise population { Is it the 
act'of a christian country to do it in the name of God ? Is it politic 
in a government to degrade the body by which it is supported, or 
pious to make Providence a party to their degradation ? There are 
societies in England for distributing the bible ; there are christian as- 
sociations for discountenancing vice ; there are volunteer missions for 
converting the heathens ; the black of Guinea is visited by their phi- 
iantrophy, and the plains of Hindoston are to be blessed with their 
religion. But Ireland, the scene of their government, the slay of 
their empire, their associate by all the affinities of nature apd of in- 
terest, how has she benefited by the gospel of which they boast ?— 
Has the sweet S|)irit of Christianity appeared in our plains, in Iho 
character of her precepts, breathing the air and robed in the beauties 
of the world to which she wo- rid lead us— wiih no argument but love ; 
no look but peace ; no wealth nit piety— her creed comprehensive as 
the arch of Heaven, and hcf ' fiarities bounded but by the circle of the 
creation I Or, has she been tet loose aniongst us, in the form of a 
fury, and in art a daemon-— her hearl festering with the fires of hell, 
her hands clotted with the gore of earth— writhing alike in her repose 
andi n her progress ; her path apparent by the print of blood, and her 
pause denoted by the expanse of desolation ? — (iospel of heaven ! is 
this thy herald ?— God of the universe ! is this thy handmaid ?— In 
what language should the English missionary address the heathen ; if 
he asked him should he estimate the christian's doctrine by the Chris- 
tianas practice ;—• if he dwelt upon those periods when the human 
victim writhed upon the altar of the peaceful Jesus, and the cross 
crimsoned with his blood, became little better than a stake for the sa- 
crifice of his votaries— if he pointed to Ireland, where the word of 
peace was the war whoop of destruction ; where brother was bribed 
to war against brother, and the parent's property was a bounty op the 
recantation of the parent's creedf — where the march of the human 
mind was stayed in his name who has inspired it with reason, and any 
effort to liberate a fellow creature from his intellectual bondage, could 
only be recompensed by the dungeon or the scaffold-where ignorance 
was so long a legislative command — where religion was placed as a 
barrier between the sexes, and the intercourse of nature was pro- 
nounced felony by law ; where God's worship was an act of stealth, 
and his minister sought among the savages of the woods that sanctuary 
which a nominal civilization had denied him ; where at this instant, 
conscience is made to blasf every hope of genius and every energy of 
ambition, and the catholic, Vho could rise to any station of trust, must, 
in the face of his country, deny the faith of his fathers ; where the 

PREFERMENTS OF EARTH ARE ONLY TO BE OBTAINED BV TllK i'OR* 
FEXTURE OF HEAVEN. 

^ The Romish cardfnal, the author of lome reeent dccUratioos iisucd at Rome, 
t By au act of Qaeea Aon, the sod of a catholic was authorised to dl^^^cv'^vis^^ V\> 
f: }h :r of hi$ eitat*, the ton becoming a proteslaut. 

1^ 
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" tJnpHncd an* her ions till they learn to l)etray, 
Undisitm^ui'ihM they live if they nhame ii(rt their »ire8 { 
And (he torch that would light them to dignity 'd way, 
Must be caught from the pile where their country expires !^* 

The code, against Mrhich you petition, is a vile compound of lirn* 
piety and impolicy : impiety, because it debases in the name of God j 
impolicy, because it disqualifies undei* pretence of government. If 
yWe are to argue from the services of Protestant Ireland, to the losses 
sustained by the bondage of Catholic Ireland, and I do not see why 
we should not, the state which continues such a system is guilty of 
little less than a political suicide- It matters little where the Protes- 
tant Irishman has been employed; whether witJi Burke lYielding tlie 
senate with his eloquence, with Castlereigh guiding, the cabinet by 
his counsels, with Barry enriching the arts by his pencil, with Swift 
adorning literature by his genius, with Goldsmith or with Moore sof- 
tening the heart by their melody, or with Wellington chaining vic- 
tory at his car, he may boldly challenge the competition of the world. 
Oppressed and impoverished as our country is, every muse has cheer- 
ed, and every art adorned, and every conquest crowned her. Plun- 
dered, she was not poor, for her character enriched ; attainted, she 
was not titleless) for her services ennobled ; literally outlawed into 
eminence and fettered into ^ame, the fields of her exile were immor* 
talized by her deeds, and the links of her chain became decorated by 
her laurels. Is this fancy, or is it fact ? Is there a department in the 
state in which Irish genius does not p>ossess a predominance ? Is 
there a conquest which it docs not achieve, or a dignity which it does 
not adorn I At this instant, is there a country in the world to which 
England has not deputed an Irishman as her representative ? She has 
sent Lord Moira to India, Sir Gore Ouseley to Ispahan, Lord Stuart 
to Vienna, Lord Castlereagh to Congress, Sir Henry Wellesley to 
Madrid, Mr. Canning to Lisbon, Zord Strungford to the Bi^azils, lord 
Clancarty to Holland, lord Wellington to Paris— all Irishmen I PVhe^ 
ther it results from accident or from merit, can there be a more cut- 
ting sarcasm on the policy of England ! Is it not directly saying to 
her, '* Here is a country from one-fifth of whose people you depute 
the agents of your most august delegation, the remaining four-fifths of 
which, by your odious bigotry, you incapacitate from any station of 
ofTice or of trust I'' It is adding all that is weak in impolicy to all 
that is wicked in ingratitude. What is her apology ? Will she pre- 
tend that the Deiiy imitates her injustice, and incapacitates the intel- 
lect as she has done the creed ? After making Providence a pretence 
for her code, will she also make it a party to her crime, and arraign 
the universal spirit of partiality in his dispensations ? Is she not con- 
tent with Ilim as a Protestant God, unless He also consents to be-' 
come a Catholic demon ? But, if the charge were true, if the Irish 
Catholic were imbruted and debased, Ireland's conviction would be 
England's crime, and your answer to the bigot's charge should be the 
bigot's conduct. What, then ! is this the result of six centuries of 
your government ? Is this the connexion which you called a benefit 
to Ireland ? Have your protecting laws so debased them, that the 
very privilege of reason is worthless in their possession ? Shame I 
oh, shame I to the government where the people are barbarous I— 
TAe day 13 not dhtant when th^ made the edMC^Vlotv oC ?i Catholic a 
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crime, and yet they arraign the Catholic for ignorapce ! The day is 
not distant vvheii tiiey proclaimed the celeiiration of the Catholic uor» 
ehipu felony, and yet they complain that the Catholic ib not naoral I 
jyudi folly ! Is it to he expected that the people arc to emerj^e in a 
moment from the stupor of a protracted degradaiion I There is not 
perhaps to be traced upon the map of national misfonune a spot so 
truly and so tediously dcplordbl^ us Ireland. Other lands, no doubt, 
have had their calamiiie::! io the horror:) of revolution, the mise- 
ries uf despotism, the scourges of anarchy, they have in iheir turns 
bten subject. But it has been only in their turns; the visitations of 
wo, though severe, have not been eternal ;« the hour of probation, or 
of punishment, has passed away ; and the tempest, after having emp- 
tied the vial of its wratii, has given place to the serenity of the calm 
and of the sunshine, //as this been the ca^e with respect to our mi- 
serable countryi? Is there, save in the visionary world of trUdiiion— 
is there in the progress, either of record or recollection, one verdant 
sp t in the deser.t of our annals where patriotism can find repose or 
philanthrophy refreshment ? Qh, indeed, posterity will pause with 
wonder on the melancholy page which shall portray the story of a 
people amongst whom the policy of man has waged an eternal warfare 
with the providence of God, blighting into deformity all that was beau- 
teous, and into lamine all that waa abunilant. I repeat, however, the 
charge to be false. The Catholic mind in Ireland has made advances 
scarcely to be hoped in the short interval of its partial emancipation. 
But what encouragement has the Catholic parent to educate his oST- 
sprin;; I Suppose he sends his son, the hope of his pride and the 
wealth of his heart, into the army ; the child justifies his parental 
anticipation ; he is moral in his habits, he ia strict in his disciplinei 
he is daring in the field, and temperate at the board, and patient in 
the camp ; the first in the charge, the last in the retreat ; with an 
hand to achieve, and an head to guide, and &, temper to, conciliate ; 
he combines the skill of Wellington with the clemency of Cas^sar and 
the courage of Turcnne — yet he can never rise-^he is a Catholic / 
Take another instance. Suppose him at the bar. i/e has spent his 
nights at the lamp, and his days in the forum ; the rose has withered 
from his cheek mid the drudgery of form ; the spirit has fainted in 
his heart mid the analysis of crime; he has foijegone the pleasures oi 
his youth, and the associates of his heart, and all the fairy enchant- 
ments in which fancy may have wrapped him* Alas I for what ?•-!- 
Though genius flashed from his eye, and eloquence rolled from his 
lips ; though he spoke with the tongue of Tully, and argued with 
the learning of Coke, and thought with the purity of Fletcher, he can 
never rise— he is a Catholic / Merciful God ! what a state of society 
is this in which thy worship is interposed as a disqualification upon 
thy Providence ! Behold, in a word, the effects of the code sigainst 
which you petition ; it disheartens exertion, it disqualifies merii, it 
debilitates the state, it degrades the Godhead, it disobeys Christian 
nity^ it makes religion an article of traffic, and its founder a mono- 
poly ; and for ages it has reduced a country, blessed with every beauty 
of nature and every bounty of Providence, to a state unparalleled un- 
der any constitution professing to be free, or any government pre* 
tending to be civilized To justify this enormity, there is now no 
garuoaent. Now is the time to coacede with dignity that which was 
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never denied without injustice. Jrho can tell how soon we may re- 
quire all the zeal of our united population to secure our very ex- 
istence ? W^ho can argue upon the continuance of Una calm ?— 
/fave we not seen the labour of ages overthrown^ and the whim of a . 
day erected on its ruins; establishments the most solid withering at 
a word, and visions the most whimsical realized at a wish ; crowns 
crumbled, discords confederated, kings become vagabonds, and va- 
gabonds luade kings at the capricious phrenzy of a village adventurer ? 
^ave we not seen the whole political and moral world shaking as with 
fin earthquake^ and shapes the roost fantastic and formidable and fright- 
ful heaved into life by the quiverings of the convulsion ? The storm 
has passed over us ; England has survived it , if she is wise, her pre* 
sent prosperity will be but the handmaid to her justice ; if she is 
pious, the peril she has escaped will be but the herald of her expi* 
atiun. % 

There is but one concession which I would never advise>and which, 
were I a Catholic, I would never make. You will perceive that I 
allude to any interference with your clergy. That was the crime of 
IVlr. Grattan's security bill. It made the patronage of your religion 
the ransom for your liberties, and bought the favour of the crown by 
the surrender of the chuich. It is a vicious principle, it is the cause 
of all your sorrows, if there had not been a state-establishment there 
would not have been a Catholic bondage. By that incestuous con- 
spiracy, between the altar and the throne, infidelity has achieved a 
more extended dominion than b} all the sophisms of her philosophy, 
or all the terrors of her persecution. It makes God's apostle a court- 
appcndare, and God himself a court-purveyor; it carves the cross 
into a chair of state, where, with grace on his brow and gold in his 
hand, the little perishable puppet of this world's vanity makes Omni- 
potence a menial to its power, and Eternity a pander to its profits. 
Be not a party to it. As you have spurned the temporal interference 
of the Pope, resist the spiritual jurisdiction of the crown. As 1 do 
not think that you, on the one hand, could surrender the patronage of 
your religion to the King, without the most unconscientious compro- 
mise, so, on the other hand, I do not think the King could ever con- 
scientiously receive it. Suppose he receives it ; if he exercises it 
for the advantatre of your church, he directly violates the corona- 
tion-oath which hinds him to the exclusive interests of the Church of 
Knj^^land ; and if he does not intend to exercise it for your advantage, 
to vhat purpose does he require from you its surrender f But what 
pretence has England for this interference with your religion ? It 
was the religion of her most glorious era, it was the religion of her 
most ennobled patriots, it was the religion of the wisdom that framed 
her consiitiiticjn, it was the religion of the valour that achieved 
3t, it would have been to this day the religion of her empire had it 
T'ot been for the lawless lust of a murderous adulterer, rrhat right 
lias she to suspect your church ? Whexi her thousand sects were 
brandishing the fragments of their faith against each other, and Christ 
saw his garment, without a seam, a piece of patchwork for every 
mountebank vho figured in the pantomime; when her Babel temple 
rncVcd at every breath of her Priestley s and her -Paynes, Ireland, 
proof i.gainat the menace of herpowcr, was proof also against the peri- 
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lous impiety of her example. But if ai Catliolics jroa sV.ould guard it, the 
palladium ofyourcrcevt, not less as irishmen should you prize it, the re- 
lic of your country. /Jeluge after deluge has detKilated her provinces.The 
monuments of art which escaped the barbarism of one invader fell 
beneath the still more savage civilization of another. Alone, amid the 
solitude, your temple stood like some niaj^. stic monument amid the 
desert of antiquity, just in its proportions, sublime in its associa- 
tions, rich in the virtue of its saints, cemented by the blood of its 
martyrs, pouring forth forages the unbroken series of its venerable 
hierarchy, and only the more magnificent from the ruins by which it 
Was surrounded. Oh I do not for any temporal boon betray the great 
principles which are to purchase you an eternity I Here, from your 
very sanctuary,— here, wiih my hand on the endangered altars of your 
faith, in the name of that God, for the freedom of wliose worship we 
are so nobly Strugs* ling— I conjure you, let no unholy hand profane 
the sacred ark of your religion; preserve it inviolate; its light is 
*^ li^ht from heaven" ; and, like the fiery pillar of the captive Israel, it 
will cheer the desert of your bondage^'and guide to the land of your 
libc nation I 
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Extracted from a zvork entitled^ " A Gene- 
ral Viexv of the Agriculture of the JVor- 
thern Cowities and Islands of Scotland.^^ 



I have read with peculiar pleasure and approbation, the work yoi 
patronize, so much to your honour, and the uiiliiy of the public.— 
Such a general view of the Agriculture of several counties of Grea- 
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Britain, is ei^tremely interesting, and cannot fail of being veiy, be* 
iieficiui to the agricultural concenifi of your country, and to those of 
every other wherein they are read; and muiit entitle you to their 
vanncsi thanks, for having set such a plan on footj and for prosecut* 
lug il MTiih ihe zeal and inteliigeuce you do^ 

I atn so much pleaded with the plan <M>d e^ieciition myself, as to pray 
you to have tiie goochiess to direct your bookseller to continue to for- 
ward them lo me, accompanied with the cost, which shall be paid to 
his orders, or rcinittcd as soon as the amount is made known to me; 
when the whole are receivedf 1 will promote as far as in me Ueg) the 
reprinting them here. 

1 know of np pursuit in which mQi:e real and important services can 
be rendered to any country, than by improving in agriculture, in breed 
of useiui animals, and other branches of a husbandman's cares ;- nor 
can I conceive aAy pl«^" more conducive to this end, than the one yoii 
have introduced, by bringing to view the actual state of them in all 
parts of the kingdom) by which good and bad habits are exhibited in a 
manner too plain to be misconceived* For the accounts given to the 
British Board of Agriculture, appear in general to be drawn up in a 
masterly manner, so as fully to answer the expectations formed in the 
excellent plan which produced them ; affording at the same time a 
^ fund of informatiou, useful in political economy, and serviceable in 
4ill countries^ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 



SPEECH 



OF 



CHARLES PHILLlPSy ESQ. 



IN TH^ 



G^^VSE OF O'MULLEN v, M<KORKILL, 

DELIVERED 

IN THE COUNTY COURT-HOUSE, G4LWAY^ 



MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

1 am instructed as of counsel for the plaintiff, to state to you tho 
circumstances in which this action has originated. It is a source to 
me, I will confess it) of much personal embarrassment* Feebl^i iir* 
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^eed, can I attempt to convey to you, the feelings \^Uh' tfrhich a peru- 
sal of this brief has afiected me ^ painful to you must be my ineifrci- 
cnt traiiscript-^painful to all who have the common feelings of coun- 
try or of kind, must be this calamitous compendinm of all that de-« 
grades our individual nature, and of all that bas, for many an age of 
sorrow, perpetuated a curse upon our national charucter. It is, per- 
haps, the misery of this profession ^ that every hour our vision may 
be blasted by some withering crime, and our hearts wrung with some 
agonizing recital ; there is no frightful formof vice, or no disgusting 
phantom of infirmity, which guilt does not array in spectral train 
before us. /horrible is the assemblage I humiliating the application I 
but) thank Ood^ even amid those very scenes of disgrace and of de- 
basement, occasions oft arise for the redemption of our dignity $ 
occasion^, on which the virtue» breathed into us, by heavenly inspi^ 
ration, walk abroad in the divinity of their exertion ; before wboso 
beam the wintry robe falls from the form of virtue, and all the mid- 
night images of horror vanish into nothing. Joyfully and piously do I 
recognise sitch an occasion ^ gladly do I invoke yon to the generous 
participation; yes, gentlemen, though you must prepare to hear 
much that degrades our nature, much Uiat distracts our country — *. 
though all that oppression could devise against the poor— ^though alt 
that persecution could inflict upon the feeble-^thoii^gh all that vice 
could wield against the pious — though all that the venom of a venal 
turpitude could pour upon the patriot, must with their alternate ap- 
parition affliict, aff4ight, and humiliate you, still do I hope, that over 
this charnel-house of crime— over this very sepulchre, where cor- 
ruption sits enthroned upon the merit it has nMirdered, that voice is at 
length about to be heard, at which the martyred victim wiU arise to 
vindicate the ways of ProvidencCr and prove that even in its worst 
adversity there i& a might and immortality in virtue. 

Tlie plaintiff^, gentlemen> you have heard, is the Rev. Cornelius 
O'Mullan ; he is a clergyman of the church of Rome, and became in-' 
vested with that venerable appellation, so far back as September, 1804^. 
It i» a title which you know, in thi» country, no rank ennobles, no trea« 
sure enriches, no establishment supports ; its possessor stands undis- 
guised by any rag" of this world's decoration, resting all temporal, ali 
eternal hope upon hi^ toil,' his talents, his attainments, and his piety 
— doubtless, after all, the highest honours, as well as the most impe* 
rishable treasures of the man of God. Year after year passed ovei: 
my client, and each anniversary only gave him an additional title (9 
these qualifications^ His precept was but the handmaid to his prac- 
tice — the sceptic heard him, and was convinced ; the ignorant attend- 
ed him, and were taugl>t : he smoothed the death-bed of too heedlesa 
wealth ; he rocked the cradle of tlw infant charity— oh, no wonder he 
walked in the sunshine of the public eye, na wonder he toiled through 
the pressure of the public benediction. This is not an idle declama- 
tion ; such was the result his ministry produced, that within five years 
from the date of its commencement, nearly £Z000 of voluntary sub- 
scription enlarged the temple where such precepts were taught, and 
such piety exemplified. Such was the situation of Mr. O'Mullan, 
when a dissolution of parliament took place, and an iicieK^^cX^^ ^^^- 
teat for the representation of />crry, thicvr \\\tv\. co>\\\v?j \w\si xsw&«w\ 
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commotion. One of the candidates was of the Ponsonby family — ^a 
fdmlly devoted to the interests, and dear to the heart of Ireland ; he 
naturally thought that bis parliamentary conduct entitled him to the 
vote of every catholic in the land ; and so it did, not only of every 
catholic, but of every christian who preferred the diffusion of the 
Gospel to the ascendancy of a sect, and loved the principles />f the 
constitution belter than the pretensions of a party. Perhaps you will 
think with me, that there is a sort of posthumous interest thrown 
about that event, when I tell you, that the candidate on that occasion 
was the lamented Hero over whose tomb the tears, not only of Ire- 
land, but of Europe^ have been so lately shed . he who, mid the 
blossom of the world's chival^y^ died conquerinp^ a deathless name 
updn the field of Waterloo, He applied to Mr. O'iVlullan for his in- 
terest, and that interest waa cheerfully given, the concurrence of his 
bishop having been previously obtained. Mr. Ponsonby succeeded : 
and a dinner, to which all parties were invited, and from which all 
party spirit was expected to absent itself, was i^iven to commemorate 
one common triumph — the purity and the privileges of election In 
other countries, such an expectation might be natural ; the exercise 
of a noble constitutional privilege, the triumph uf a great popular 
cause, might not un^iptly expand itself in the intercourse of the bo4rd, 
^nd unite all hearts in the natural bond of festive commemoration.^^ 
But, alas, gentlemen, in this unhappy land, such has been the result* 
whether of our faults, our follies, or our misfortunes, that a detes- 
table discussion converts the very balm of the bowl into poison* com- 
missioning its vile and harpy offspring, to turn even our festivity into 
famine. My client was at this dinner; it was noi to be endured that a 
catholic should pollute with his presence the civic festivities of the 
ioyal Londonderry 1 sucii an intrusion, even the acknowledged sanc- 
tity of his character could not excuse ; it became necessary to insult 
liitn. There is a tpast, which, perhaps, few in this united country 
are in the habit of hearing, but it is the invariable watchword of the 
Orange orgies ; it is briefly entitled ** The glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory of the great and good King rrilliam." I hare no 
doubt the simplicity of your understanding's is puzzled how to dis- 
cover any offence in the commemoration of the Revolution Hero.-— 
The loyalists of Z>erry are more wise in their generation. There, 
when some Bacchanalian bigots wish to avert the intrusive visitations 
of their own memory, they commence by violating the memory of 
King rrilliam.* Those who happen to have shoes or silver in their 
fraternity — no very usual occurrence— >thank his Majesty that the 
shots, are not wooden, and that the silver is not brass, a commodityi 
by the bye, of which any legacy would have been quite superfluous. 
The Pope comes in for a pious benediction ; and the toast concludes 

* This loyal toast, handed down by Oraoge tradition, is litterally at folloWfl,^we give 
it for the edification of the si»ter island. 

" The glorious, pioas, and immortal memory of the great and kwxI King WilKam, 
who save<i us from Pojm* and Popery, James and slavery, brass mooey and wowtoi 
shoes ; here is bad lucK to the Pope, And a hemj>eu rope to all Papists .** 

Iiig drank kneeling, if they cannot itaod, nine times nine, amid various mysteries wbicl) 
none but tbv elect can comprehend. 
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with a patriotic wishy for all his persuasion; by the consummation of 
which, there can be no doubtf the hempen manufactures of this 
country would experience a very considerable consumption. Such, 
gentlemen, is the enlightened, and liberal^ aad social sentiment of 
which the firbt sentence, all that is usually given, forms the sugges- 
tion. I must not omit that it is generally taken standing, always 
providing it be in the fiower of the comfiany. This toast was point* 
ediy given to insult Mr. O'Mullan. Naturally averse to any alter- 
cation) his most obvious course was to quit the company^ and this he 
did immediately. He was, however, as immediately recalled by an 
intimation) that the catholic questions and might its claims be consi- 
dered justly and liberally) had been toasted as a peace-oifering by Sir 
George /Till, the City Recorder. My client had no gall in his dis- 
position ; he at once clasped to his heart the friendly overture, and in 
such phrase as his simplicity supplied) poured forth the gratitude of 
that heart to the liberal Recorder. Poor O'Mullen had the wisdom to 
imagine that the politician's compliment was the man's conviction) 
and that a table toast was the certain prelude to a parliamentary suf- 
frage, i^espising all experience. He applied the adage; Caelum non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt, to the Irish patriot* I need 
not paint to you the consternation of Sir GeorgC) at so unusual and 
so unparliamentary a construction. Ho indignantly disclumed the 
intention imputed to him) denied and deprecated the unfashionable 
inference) and acting on the broad scale of an impartial policy) gave 
to one party the weight of his vote, and to the other) the (no doubt in 
his opinion) equally valuable acquisition of his eloquence ;«— ^y the 
wayi no unusual compromise amongst modem politicians. 

The proceedings of this dinner soon became public. Sir Georg^, 
you may be sure, was little in love with his notoriety. However, 
gentlemen, the sufferings of the powerful are seldom without sym- 
pathy; if they receive not the solace of the disinterested and the sin- 
cere, they are at least sure to find a substitute in the miserable pro- 
fessions of an interested hypocrisy. Who could imagine) that Sir 
George) of a)l men, was to drink from the spring of Catholic conso- 
lation ? yet so it Jiappened. Two men of that communion had the ' 
hardihood) and the servility, to frame an address to him) reflecting 
upon the pastor) who was its pride) and its ornament. This addresS) 
with the most obnoxious commentaries, was instantly published by 
the Derry Journalist, who, from that hour^' down to the period of his 
ruin, has never ceased to persecute my client, with all that the most 
deliberate falsehood could invent, and all that the most infuriate bi- 
gotry could perpetrate. 

You may remember, gentlemen, amongst the many expedients re- 
sorted to by Ireland, for the recovery of her rights, after she had 
knelt session after session at the bar of the legislature, covered 
with the wounds of glory, and graying redemfition from the chains 
that rewarded t/^em ; — you may remember, I say, amongst many vain 
expedients of supplication and remonstrance, her catholic population 
delegated a board to consult on their affairs, and forward their petition. 
Of that body, fashionable as the topic has now become) far be it from 
me to speak with disrespect. It contained much talent^ mu.cAxvs^'^^- 
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gritf ; and it exhibiied what must ever be to me an interesting spec- 
tacle, a great body of my fellow-men, and fellow-christians, claiming 
admission into that constitution which their ancestors had achieved 
by their valour, and to which they were entitled as their inheritance. 
This is no time^ this is no place for the discussion of that question ; 
butsioceit does force itself incidentally upon me, I will say, that) as 
on the. one hand, 1 cannot fancy a despotism more impious, or more . 
inhuman, than the political debasement here, on account of that faith 
by which men hope to win an happy eternity hereafter; so on the 
other, I cannet fancy m vision in its aafiett more divine than the 
eternal Cross red with the martyr's bloody and radiant with the fiii* 
grim's hofie^ reared by the ftatriot and the christian hand, high in the 
van of universal liberttf. Of this board the two volunteer framers of 
the address happened to be members. The body who deputed ihern^ 
instantly assembled and declared their delegation void. You would 
suppose,. gentlemen, that after this decisive public brand of repro* 
bat ion, those oHicious medlers would have avoided its recurrence, by 
retiring from scenes for which nature and education had totally uh- 
iittedthem. Far, however, from acting under any sense of shamet 
those excluded outcasts even summoned a meeting to appeal from the 
sentence the public opinion had pronounced on them* The meeting ' 
assembled, and after almost the day's deliberation on their conduct) 
the former sentence was unanirhously confirmed. The men did not 
deem it prudent to attend themselves, but at a late hour when the 
business was concluded, when the resolutions had passed, when the 
chair was vacated, when the multitude was dispersing, they attempted 
with some Orange followers to obtrude into the chapel, which in large 
cities, sueh as Dprry, is the usual place of meeting. An angry spirit 
arose among the people. Mr. O'Mullan, as was his duty, locked the 
doors to preserve the house of God from profanation, and addressed 
th^crowj^in such terms, as indu-ced them to repair peaceably to their 
respective, hai^itations. • I need .not paint to you the bitter emotions 
with which tb^& deservedly, disappointed men were agitated. All 
hell was at work wUhln them, and a conspiracy was hatched against 
the peace of my ctient, the vilest, the foulest, the most infernal that . 
ever vice devised^ or demons executed. Restrained from exciting a 
riot by .his interference;, they actually svrdre' a riot against him, pro- 
secuted him to conviction, worked on the decaying intellect of his . 
bishop to desert him, and amid the savage war-whoop of this slan- 
derous Journal, all along ioflamuig the public mind by libels the most 
atrocious, finally ^ung this poor^^religious, unoffending priest, into a .^ 
damp ^nd. desolate dungeon, where the very iron that bound, had ' 
more of humanity than ihe despots that surrounded him. I am toldy .* 
they triumph much in this conviction. I seek not to impugn the ver* 
diet of that jury ; I have no doubt they acted conscientiously •■ It 
weighs not with me that every member of my client's creed was care- 
fully excluded frdm that jury-*-no doubt they acted conscientiously*-^ 
It weighs nqt with me that every man impannelled on the trial of the 
priest, lYas exclusively Protestant^ and that, too, in a city so preju- 
diced, ths^t not long ago, by their Corporation-law, no Catholic dare 
breathe the^r of heaven within its walls— tio doubt they acted can* 
scientiouMly, It weighs not with roe, that not three days previously, 
one of. that jury was heard publicly to declare^ he wished he could . 
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persecute the Papist to bis death-<-na doubt the hdve acted contcien'* 
iiously. It weighs not with me, that the public mitid had been so in-* 
flamed by the exasperation of this libeller, that an impartial trial was 
utterly impossible. Let them enjoy their triumph. But for myself^ 
knowing him as I do, here in the teeth of that conyiction. I declare 
it) I would rather be tMji man, so aspersed, so imprisoned, so per- 
secuted) and have hia conaeiouaness, than stand the highest of the 
courtliest rabble that ever crouched before the {oot of power» or fed 
upon the people — plundered alms of despotism. Oh, of short dura- 
tion is such demoniac triumph* Oh, blind and groundless is the hope 
of vice, imagining its victory can be more than for the moment. This 
very day I hope will prove, that if virtue suffers, it is but for a sea- 
son ; and that sooner or later their patience tiied, and their purity 
testified, prosperity will crown the interest of probity and wortlu 

Perhaps you imagine, gentlemen, that his person imprisoned, his 
profession gone, his prospects ruined, and what he held dearer than 
nil, his character defam.ed ; the malice of his enemies might have 
rested from persecution* ^' Thus bad begins, hut worse remains be- 
hind.*' Attend, I beseech you, to what now follows^ because I have 
come in order, to the particular libel, which we have selected from 
the Innumerable calumnies of this Journal, and to which we call your 
peculiar consideration. Business of moment, to the nature of which, 
I shall feel it my duty presently to advert, called Mr. O^Mullan to the 
metropolis. Through the libels of the defendant* he was at this 
time in disfavour with his bishop, and a rumour, had gone abroad, that 
he was never again to revisit his ancient congregation. The Bishop 
in the inteiim returned to X?erry, and on the Sunday following, went 
to officiate at the parish chapel. All ranks crowded tremulously round 
hi9i ; the widow sought her guardian ; the orphan his protector ; the 
poor their patron ; the rich their guide ;. the Ignorant their pastor ; 
all, all, with one voice, dema^nded his recall, by whose absence the 
graces, the charities, the virtues of life, were left orphans in their 
communion. Can you imagiue a more interesting spectacle I The 
human mind never conceIved-»-the human hand never depicted a 
more instructive or delightful picture. Yetj, will you believe it ! 
' out of this very circumstance, the defendant fabricated the most au« 
dacious, and if possible, the most cruel of his libels. Hear his 
words : — < 0*M\iIlan,' says he, < was convicted and degraded, for as-^ 
saulting his oi^n Bishop, and the Recorder of *I>e^i'ry, in the parish 
chapel i' Observe the disgusting roajignlty of the libel— observe the 
crowded damnation which, it accumulates on my client — observe all 
the aggravated crime which it embraces. First, he assaults his vene- 
rable bishop — tthe great ecclesiastical patron, to. whom he was sworn 
to be obedient, and against whom he never conceived or acticulated 
irreverence. Next, he assaults the Recorder of Z^erry— a Privy coun- 
cellor, the supreme municipal authority of the city. And iiirhere does 
he do so ? Gracibus God, in the very temple of thy worship I That 
is, says the inhuman libeller — he a citizen — he a clergyman insulted 
not only the civil but the ecclesiastical authorities, in the face of man, 
and'in the house of prayer; tran).pling contumeliously upon all human 
law,, amid the sacred' altars,.where he lielieved the Almighty witnessed 
the profanation ! I am. sa horror-struck «X \.\\\s \Aas»^\\&\sw^>^ 'vowV 
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abominable turpitude^ I can scarcely proceed. FFhat will you say, 
gentlemen, when I inform you, that at the very time this atrocity was 
imputed to him, he was in the city of i^ublin, at a distance of 1 20 
miles from the venue of its commission 1 But, oh ! when calumny 
once begins its work, how vain are the impediments of time and dis- 
tance \ Before the airocco of its breath all ns^ture withers, aod age, 
and sex, and innocence, and station, perisjyn the unseen, but certain 
desolation of its progress ! Do you woiRer O'MulIan sunk before 
these accumulated calumnies ; do you wonder the feeble were inti- 
midated, the wavering decided, the prejudiced confirmed? He was 
forsaken by his bishop ; he was denounced by his enemies — his very 
friends fled in consternation from the < stricken deer ;' he was banish- 
ed from the scenes of his childhood, from the endearments of his 
youth, from the field of his fair and honourable ambition. In vain 
did he resort to strangers for subsistence; on the very wings of the 
wind, the calumny preceded him ; and from that hour to this, a too 
true apostle, he has been < a man of sorrows,^ * not knowing where to 
lay his head.' I will not appeal to your passions ; alas ! how inade- 
quate am I to depict his sufferings; you must take them fmm the evi- 
dence. I have told you, that at the time of those infernally fabricated 
libels, the plaintiff was in JDublin, and I promised to advert to the 
cause by which his absence was occasioned* 

Observing in the course of his parochial duties, the deplorable, I 
had almost said the organized ignorance of the Irish fieaaantry'—an 
ignorance whence all their crimes, and moat of their aufferinga ori* 
ginate ; observing also, that there was no publicly established lite« 
rary institution to relieve them, save only the charter-schoolSf 
which tendered learning to the shivering child, as a bounty upon 
apostacy to the faith of his fathers ; he determined if possible to 
give them the lore of this world, without offering as a . mortgage 
upon the iivheritance of the next. He framed the prospectus of a 
fichool, for the education of five hundred children, and went to the 
metropolis to obtain subscriptions for the purpose. I need, not de« 
scant upon- the great general advantage, or to this country the pecu- 
liarly patriotic consequences, which the success of such a plan must 
have produced. N<5 doubt, you have all personally considered — no 
doubt, you have all personally experienced, that of all the blessings 
which it has pleased providence to allow us to cultivate, there is not 
one which breathes a purer fragrance, or bears a heavenlier^ aspect 
than education. Jt is a companion which no misfortunes can depress, 
1)0 clime destroy, no enemy alienate, no despotism enslave ; at home 
a friend,- abroad an introduction, in solitude a solace^ in society an 
ornament, it chastens vice, it guides virtue, it gives at once a grace 
and government to genius. Without it, what is man ? A splendid 
slave ! a reasoning savage^ vacillating between the dignity of an 
intelligence derived from God, and the degradation of passions par- 
ticipated with brutes ; and in the accident of their alternate ascen- 
dancy shuddering at the terrors of an hereafter, or embracing the 
horrid hope of annihilation. 

Tn order that this libel may want no possible aggravation, the de- 
fendant published it when my client was absent on this work of pa- 
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triotism ; he published it when he was absent ; he published it when 
he was absent on a work of virtue ; and he published it on all the 
authority of his local knowledge, when that very local knowledj^ must 
have told him, that it was destitute of the shadow of a foundation.—. 
Can you imagine a more odious complication o( all that is deliberate 
in malignity, and all^ that is deliberate in design, and all that is de- 
praved in crime ? I promised, gentlemen, that 1 would not harrow 
your hearts, by exposing all that agonizes mine, in the contemplation 
of individual suffering. There is, however, one subject connected 
with this trial, public in its nature, and universal in its mterest, which 
imperiously calls for an exemplary verdict ; 1 mean the liberty of the 
press— -a theme which I approach with mingled sensations of awe, and 
^gony, and' admiration. Considering all that we too fatully have seen 
-^all that, perhaps, too fearfully we may have cause to upprchend, I 
feel myself cling to that residuary safeguard, with an affection no 
temptations can seduce, with a suspicion no anodyne can lull, with a 
fortitude that peril but infuriates. In the direful retrospect of expe- 
rimental despotism, and the hideous prospect of its possible re-ani* 
fnation, I clasp it with the desperation of a widowed female, who, in 
the desolation of her house, and the destruction of her household, 
hurries the last of her offspring through the flames, at qnce the 
relic of her joy, the depository of her wealth, and the remembrancer 
of her happiness. It is the duty of us all to guard strictly this ines* 
timable privilege— a privilege which can never be destro) cd, save by 
the licentiousness of those who wilfully abuse it. No, it is not in the 
arrogance o/fioxverjit w not in the arttficsg of lav> ;no, it is not in the 
fatuity of,pTince% ; no^it is not in the venality qf parliaments, to cru^h 
tfiie mighty J thie majettic privilege; reviled y it %vtll reinonstrate ; 
murdered^ it wiil revive j buried^ it mil re-ascend : the very attempt 
at its oppreanon will prove the truth of its immortality , and the atom 
that presumed to spurn^ vnll fade avfay before the trumpet of its re* 
tribution ! Man holds it on the same principle that he does his soul ; 
the powers of this world cannot prevail against it ; it can only perish 
through its own depravity. W^hat then shall be his fate, through 
whose instrumentality it is sacrificed \ Nay more, what shall be his 
fate, who, intrusted with the guardianship of its security, becomes the 
traitorous accessary to its ruin ? Nay more, what shall be his fate, 
by whom its powers delegated for the public good, are converted into 
the calamities of private virtue ; against whom, industry denounced, 
merit undermined, morals calumniated, piety aspersed, all through 
the means confided for their protection, cry aloud for vengeance I — 
What shall be his fate ? Oh, I would hold such a monster, so pro- 
tected, so sanctified, and so sinning, as I vrouid some demon, who, 
going forth consecrated, in the name of the deity, the book of life on 
bis lips, and the dagger of death beneath his robe, awaits the sigh of 
piety, as the signal of plunder, and unveins the heart's blood of cour 
fiding adoration \ Should not such a case as this require some pair 
liation ? Is there any ? Perhaps the defendant might have been mis- 
led as to circumstances ? No, he lived upon the spot, and had the 
best possible information. Do you think he believed hi the truth of 
the publication ? No; he knew that in every syllable it was as false 
as perjury. Do you think that an anxiety for the Catholic commu- 
nity might have inflamed him against the imaginary dereliction of its 
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adrocate ? No ; the very essence of his Journal is prejudice. Da 
jou think that in the ardour of liberty be might have venialiy trans^ 
gressed its boundaries ? No; in every line he licks the sores, and 
pampers the pestilence of authority. I do not ask you to be stoics in 
your investigation. If you can discover in this libel one motive in- 
ferentially moral, one single virtue which he has plundered and mis- 
applied, give him its benefit. I will not demand such an effort of . 
your fdith) as to imagine, that his northern constitution could, by any 
miracle, be fired into the admirable but mistaken energy of enthu- 
siasm ;-^that he could for one moment have felt the inspired phrenzy 
of those loftier spirits, who, under some daring but divine delusioni 
rise into the arch of an ambition so bright, so baneful, yet so beaute- 
ous, as leaves the world in wonder whether it should adn(iire or 
mourn— whether it should weep or worship [ No ; you will not 
only search in vain for such a palliative, but you will find this pubi 
lication springing from the most odious origin, and disfigured by thei 
roost foul accompaniments, founded \q a bigotry at which hell re- 
joices, crouching with a sycophancy at which flattery blushes,^ deform-^ 
ed by a falsehood at which perjury would hesitate, and, to crown the 
climax of its crowded infamies, ^omnvitted uuder the sacred shelter 
of the Press; as if this falscj, slanderous, sycophantic slave, could, 
not assassinate private worth without polluting {iublic privilege ; as iC , 
he could not sacrifice the cHkracter of the pious without profaning 
the protection of the free ; as if he could not poison learning, liberty^ 
and religion, unless he filled his chalice from the very font whence, 
they might have expected to derive the waters oC their Si^vaUon i 

Now, Gentlemen, as to the measure of your dam»ges;-r« 

I am content to leave the defendant's crimes altogether out of tbjfr 
question, but how can you recompense the suiferings of my client I 
J^ho shall estimate the cost of priceless reputation— that impress 
which gives this human dross its currency, without which w^ 
stand despised, debased, depreciated ? J^ho shall repair it in^ 
jured ? IVho can ' redeem it lost I Oh ! well and truly does thjc 
great philosopher of poetry esteem the world** wealth - as " tfaslV* 
in the comparison. fTithout it, gold has no valu^e, birth no 
distinction, station no dignity, beauty no charm, age no reverence ; 
or, should I not rather say, without it every treasure impoverishes^, 
every grace deforms, every dignity degrades, and all the arts, the 
decorations, and accomplishments of tife, stand,Jike the beaqon-blazo 
upon a rock, warning the world that its approach is danger — that its 
contact is death. The wretch without it is under an eternal guaran* 
tine ;— no friend to greet — no home to harbour him. The voyage of 
his life becomes a joyless peril ; and in the midst of all ambitiau 
can achieve, or avarice amass, or rapacity plunder, he tosses on 
the surge — a buoyant fieatitence t But, gentlemen, let me not 
degrade into the selfishness of individual safety, or individual 
exposure, this universal principle : it testifies an higher, a 
more ennobling origin. It is this which, consecrating the humble 
circle of the hearth, will at times extend itself to the circumference 
of the horizon ; which nerves the arm of the patriot to, save his, 
country ; which lights the lamp of the philosopher to amend man ; 
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which, if it docs not isspire, will yet invigorate the martyr to merit', 
immortality ; which, when one worldls agony is passed, and the glorjr 
of another is dawning, will prompt the prophet, even in his chariot 
of fire, and in his vision of heaven, to bequeath to mankind the man«> 
tic of his memory I Oh divine, oh delightful legacy of a spotless 
reputation ! Rich is the inheritance it leaves ; pious the example it 
testifies; pure, precious, and ifnperishable, the hope which it in- 
spires i Can you conceive a more atrocious injury than to filch from 
its possessor this inestimable benefit — tcx rob society of its charmf 
and solitude of its solace ; not only to outlaw life, but to attaint death, 
converting the very grave, the refuge \)f the sufferer, into the gate 
of infamy and of shame I I can conceive few crimes beyond it. He 
who plunders my property takes from me that which can be repaired 
by time : but what period can repair a ruined reputation ? He who 
maims my person affects that which medicine may remedy ; but what 
herb has sovereignty over the wounds of slander \ He who ridicules 
my poverty, or reproaches my profession, upbraids me with that 
which industry may retrieve, and integrity may purify— but what 
riches shall redeem the bankrupt fame ? what power shall blanch 
the sullied snow qf character ? Can there be an injury more deadly ? 
Can there be a crime more cruel ? It is without remedy — it is with- 
out evasion ! The |^eptile calumny is ever on the watch. From the 
fascination of its eye no activity can escape ; from the venom of its 
fang no sanity can recover. It has no enjoyment but crime ; it has 
no prey but virtue ; it has no interval from the restlessness of its 
malice, save when, bloated with its victims, it grovels to disgorge 
them at the withered shrine, where envy idolizes her own inflrmitica; 
Under such a visitation how dreadful would be the destiny of the 
virtuous and the good, if the providence of our constitution had not 
given you the power, as, I trust, you will have the principle, to bruise 
the head of the serpent, and crush and crumble, the altar of its 
idolatry \ 

And now, gentlemen, having toiled through this narrative of un- 
provoked and pitiless persecution^ I should with pleasure consign 
my client to your hands, if a more imperative duty did not still re- 
main to me, and that is, to acquit him of every personal motive in the 
prosecution of this action. No ; in the midst of slander, and suf- 
fering, and severities unexampled, he has had no thought, but, that 
as his enemies evinced how malice could persecute, he should exem- 
plify how religion could endure ; that if his piety failed to effect the 
oppressor, his patience might at least avail to fortify the afHicted.— 
He was as the rock of Scripture before the face of infidelity. The 
rain of the deluge had fallen— it only smoothed his asperities , the 
wind of the tempest beat— <it only blanched his brow ; the rod, not 
of prophecy, but of persecution, smote him ; and the desert, glit- 
tering with the gospel dei;^, became a miracle of the faith it would 
have tempted i No, gentlemen ; not selfishly has he appealed to this 
tribunal ; but the venerable religion wounded in his character,— -but 
the august priesthood vilified in his person,— but the doubts of the 
sceptical, hardened by his acquiescence,— .but the fidelity of the fee- 
ble, hazarded by his forbearance, goaded him from the profaned pri- 
vacy of the cloister into this repulsive scene of public accusation. In 
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him this reluctance springs from a most natural and characteristic de- 
licacy ; in us it v.'ould become a moat overstrained injustice. No^ 
gentlemen — though with him vfe must reiqember morals outragedf 
religion assailed, law violated, the priesthood scandalized, the press 
betrayed, and all the disgusting calendar of abstract evil ; yet with 
him we must not reject the injuries of the individual sufferer. We 
must picture to ourselves a young man, partly by self-denial of pa- 
rental love, partly by the energies of personal exertion^ struggliog 
into a profession, where, by the pious exercise of his talents, he may 
make the fame, the wealth, the flatteries of this world, so many angel 
heralds to the happiness of the next. His precept is a treasure to the 
poor ; his practice, a model to the rich. When he reproves^ sorrow 
seeks his presence as a sanctuary — and in his path of peace, should 
he pause by the death-bead despairing tiin« the soul becomes imfiara" 
diaed in the light of his benediction ! Imagine, gentleoen, you see 
him tlius-— and then, if you can, imagine vice so desperate as to de- 
fraud the world of so fair a vision. Anticipate for a moment the me- 
lancholy evidence we must too soon adduce to you. Behold him by 
foul, deliberate, and infamous calumny, robbed of the profession he 
had so struggled to obtain, swindled from the flock he had so laboured 
to ameliorate, torn from the school where infiant virtue vainly mourns 
an artificial orphanage, hunted from the home offhis youth, from the 
friends of his heart, a hopeless, fortuneless, companionless exile, 
hanging, in some stranger scene, on the precarious pity of the few, 
whose charity might induce their compassion to bestow, what this 
remorseless slanderer would compel their justice to withhold 1 I will 
not pursue this picture ; 1 will not detain you from the pleasure of 
your possible compensation ; for oh ! divine is the pleasure you are 
destined to experience ;— dearer to your hearts shall be the sensation, 
than to your pride bhall be the dignity it will give you. What ! though 
the people will hail the saviours of their pastor : wh«t ! though the 
priesthood will hallow the guardians of their brother; though many a 
peasant heart will leap at your name, and many an infant eye will em- 
balm their fame who restored to life, to station, to dignity, to charac- 
ter, the venerable friend who taught their trembling tongues to lisp 
the rudiments of virtue and religion, still dearer than all will be the 
consciousness of the deed. Nor, believe me, countrymen, will it 
rest here. Oh no I if there be light in instinct, or truth in Revelation, 
believe me, at that awful hour, when you shall await the last inevita- 
ble verdict, the eye of your hope will not be the less bright, nor the 
agony of your ordeal the more acute, because you shall have, by this 
day's deed, redeemed the Almighty's persecuted Apostle, from the 
grasp of ah insatiate malice— from the fang of a worse than Philistine 
persecution. 
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A' DELIVERED 



At an Aggregate Meeting at Waterford, 

IRELAND, 

June, 1815. 



Mr. Chairman — I beg, Sir, before yoii enter any ftirther into the 
business of the day, to be permitted to offer a few observations. I 
may be considered, perhaps, as obtruding^ myself on the notice of this 
meeting, but I trust I shall be allowed the favour of your indulgence, 
while I endeavour tb render an account of that mission with which 
your partiality has heretofore honoured me. It is not my intention to 
detain the meeting more than a few minutes, but I held it to be an 
imperative duty, where an important trust has been confided to me by 
so respectable a portion of my constituents and fellow -citizens, to ren* 
der a full and exact account of the manner of its execution, and to 
endeavour to satisfy you, that if I have not discharged it with ability, 
I have at least done so with sincerity ! Sir, I have at all times held it 
to be indispensibly necessary to the peace, the prosperity, and the hap- 
piness of this country, that a body, which constitutes sd great and 
leading a part of ihe community as yours does, should be allowed fully 
to enjoy all the privileges of the constitution. - On that principle, I 
have ever contended for your emancipation from the remaining dis- 
abilities which effect your body ; and whether as a member of par- 
liament, or as a private individual, I shall always endeavour to per- 
severe in the same course. Gentlemen, I recollect a period when 
your cause was advocated only by a few, but I have lived to see it 
rise and grow up gradually, until on principle, you have hardly one 
enemy left. Heretofore, the principal objections to it were founded 
on the ?]:round of expediency ; but the time and manner are now tbn 
only question. Under these circumstances, if the people of this 
country persevere with firmness, calmness and temperance, in the 

15 
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prosecution of their just claims, there can be no doubt of their speedy 
and ultimate success. — (loud a/ifilause.J — There nevjer was a ques- 
tion, perhaps, to which the maxim of " Sativiter in modo^ forliterin 
re^ could be applied with greater propriety, because 1 am convinced 
it will appear, if rightly examined, that the most temperate oi its 
advocates will likewise be found the most persevering. It was most 
gratifying and satisfactory to find,' on a late occasion, that notwith* 
standing the disadvantages under which the question was brought for- 
ward, the number of its opponents had considerably decreased. — 
•You have also in your favour the senbc of the great body of yot^Pro- 
testant countrymen, and, as I have already said, you cannot fail o^^d* 
suring success by firm and temperate perseverance. Gcntlemen^^ 
look upon your cause as not merely that of the Catholic body, but as 
the cause of all Ireland, because I am firmly convinced, that this 
country can never enjoy peace, happiness, or prosperity, until every 
vestage of the distractions and difference, arising out of religious di- 
visions, shall have been entirely extinguished by the admission of 
Catholics to an equality of privileges with their countrymen of other 
persuasions. 

T bfg leave, sir, to trespass on your patience a few moments longer^ 
while I call the attention of the meeting to a circumstance which I 
conceive to be of high importance to your cause. , In the discussion 
which occurred in the house of commons on the subject of the Irish 
Budget, the chancellor of the Exchequer of Ireland, alluding to a 
noeasure which had beeu recommended by a committee which wad 
then sitting for the investigation of the Irish Finances — namely the 
consolidation of the exchequers of the two countries, stated it as his 
opinion that this consolidation would be the consumation of the act of 
union. I objected to this statement, in the broadest and most unqua- 
lified manner, and I asserted it to be my firm and unalterable convic* 
tion, that the act of Uniou could never be complclely consummated 
until all religious distinctions should be annihilated, and the catholics 
of this country admitted to the full enjoyment of the British consti- 
tution. I also thought it my duty to call upon the noble Lord, who 
had been one of their chief instruments in efiecting that Union^ to 
state to the house his opinion respecting my interpretation of the mat- 
ter in question, when the noble Lord candidly stated, that he entirely 
concurred in my interpretation, and that he could never consider the 
act of union as fully or substantially consummated, until the remain- 
ing disabilities of the Roman Catholics of Ireland should be entirely 
removed. Gentlemen, you can all appreciate the value and impor* 
tance of that declaration ; you have it now upon record, as the opini- 
on of the noble Lord who proposed the union, that he can never con- 
sider that measure as fully consumated, until you shall have attained 
all the privileges* which you seek. Gentlemen, I considered this de- 
claration as of the highest moment to your cause, — as such I hailed it 
— and Tcel happy in having been the humble instrument in drawing 
forth this statement. 

' Having thus stated, to the best of my ability, the mode in which I 
have executed the honourable trust which you have reposed in mei I 
huve only to repeat my earnest wishes for the success of your claims. 
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As to the mode and manner of prosecuting those claims, it is a mat- 
ter entirely peculiarly for your consideration—and it would be as in- 
consitent with my duty, as it is far from my intention lo interfere in the 
remotest degree with the exercise of your diacietion on that point. 
I have chosen to address you in this early state of your proceedings, 
lest by remaining to a later period, I might be suspected of a desire to 
influence your conduct; and 1 shall now take my leave of you, H*en« 
tlemt^.U; with the assurance, dut the same conduct which lias so often 
procured me the gratifying reward of your approbation! shall be un-< 
rtmittingly continued to the end of my political life. 

(The right honourable baronet then retired, amidst the loud an4 
continued plaudits of the assembly.) 
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«* Ho, then, who are yod-^a man or a body ?— Certainly of the lowest order of men ; foe 
slaves even are not without a. name. Yet these would be accouated king's men in a desre* 
%bore their fellow 8.'»-'-Jtfi/to». - 

SIR, , 

An absence from Dublin on professionalbusiness prevented my see- 
ing, until very lately, the Review in which you have honoured me 
-with such particular attention* Thia circumstance alone ha^ qccuumis^ 
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ed mv silence, because, though your criticism is beneath the notices 
of either a scholar or a gentleman, still, I would not avoid a contro% 
versy with one who is the best patronised, because the worst princi-* 
pled amoiigst the retainers of coiruption. It is by the tolerated in- 
strumentality of such miscreants, that individual reputation is sure to 
be harnessed to the hearse of national liberty. Your attack upon me 
commences as usual with a sarcasm upon my country, in the liberal 
distribution of which your enlightened confederacy is now completely 
practised. I do not complain of the association. To have been born 
in a country so barbarously oppressed may be a misfortune ; to be 
identified with her under every disadvantage, shall be to me a pride. 
The degredation of Ireland is disgraceful only to those who have oc- 
casioned iu and the name of Irishman, but dishonourable to the wretch 
who could stoop to enrich himself on the ruin of his country. Plun- 
dered of every thing e^eept that genius which nature seems to have 
given as some compensation for her political injuries I endeavoured to 
hold the most honourabk of its possessors up to public imitation in a' 
poem composed while 1 was at the temple I f a production has not 
merits of its own. it can find but a precarious refuge in the partiality 
of its author. The Emerald Isle^ imperfect as it is, has, however, 
gone through four editions, during as many years, in England, and a 
reprint of it has been extensively circulated in America. 1 place this 
fact against your solitary and most important depreciation. Against 
the charge of the dedication (1 admit it is a charge) my defence is as 
unanswerable. It Was inscribed to the Rcgen: — not of 1817, but of « 
1814- the restricted Regent — as I then ///om^'A/, the pupil of Fox, 
the patron of Moore, the friend of Sneridan — he had promised much 
and he owed much to Ireland. My dedication was the result rather of 
my country's h .bitual iiftection towards him, an affection most ardent 
and moiit prac.ical when he most wanted it, than of any personal ex- 
pect:aioij to myself. I never was such'a fool as to indulge in any 
such expectation and hope. T siiall never be such a slave as to act on 
it. If indeed, I hud the combined servility and stupidity of my ac- 
cuser. I might perhaps have done so ; but as it wa«, 1 had no idea of 
crcit ng an anomaly at court, or of erecting myself into a solitary in- 
stance of his royal highness* literary munificence. Letters having 
beei. denominated a Re/tubUc^ perhaps, as ii> the instance of my ca- 
tholic countrymen, some scruple of conscience may have arrayed the 
coronation oath against their prefenijent Equally untrue is it that ( 
recanted at Liverpool what 1 had recommended iu Zhiblin, or de- 
serted the cause of my coui;try's emuncipation* because I advised her 
to petition no more to a parliament so constituted as ihe present.— r 
Sixteen years of petition had only produced sixteen years of repulse, 
and as every argument weakened, every obstacle strengthened, until 
at length we appeared but as so n'.uny prideless mendicants, courting 
the humiliation of a predetermined refusal ! Under these circum- 
stances, with the n^ost ardent desire for the emancipation of my coun- 
trymen, I did and now advise a cessation from petitions until the par« 
liament of England shall be what the constitution of England intended ■ 
it should. Is it fit for any thing but st^jcks and stones to petition the 
representative of *' Old Saluzn /'' — Equally untrue is it that T ever 
belied the objects of my previous panei^yric ; v/hh all the diffidence 
T?hich became youth, perhaps also with much of its presumption^ I 
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ventured, on a paPticiilaf i>oint, to dissent from Mr. Graltan ; my dis/* 
sent Whs most reipectfully expressed, and it was echoed by the almost ' 
unanimous voice of tbe Irish people. Admiring, as all must, the com* 
imandiag eloquence and splendid services of that great man, I still 
must be excused from advocating those errors to whicji, in this con* 
dition of humanity, the highest as well as the humblest are occasio- 
nally subject. Amicus Plato^ amicus Socrates^ aed magis arnica veri" 
taa. Political consistency consists not, iii my mind, in a personal 
partizanship, but in the support of a principle ; in an adherence to 
xneasuresi nQt in a servility to men — in tlie steady mainten^ce of those 
truths which the heart and the judgment co-operate ia approving.—. 
It is a nice distinction however in these times — one not likely to be 
comprehended by a slave or adopted by a sycophant. But what, dther 
of veracity or of principle, can be expected from a writer who has 
had the hardihood to assert, that those speeches whose celebrity has so 
excited his *venom, were " never even heard of in the place of his 
nativity." A falsehood to which, he must have known in his heart, 
there was not a single educated person arrived at the age of maturity 
in Ireland, who could not afford a refutation. The fact is, they had a 
circulation here quite unprecedented, and were dispersed far and 
wide in England without the moat r^^mote * co- o/^eration on my fiart, — 
Of the four diff<n*ent gentlemen who severally published them in 
Zondon, I appeal to any one whether he made any previous commu- 
nication to me upon the subject, or whether I ever added note, com- 
ment or corttclion. The fact is, so annoyed was I at the cofttinual 
mistatements to which such a system subjecttd me, that I was com- 
pelled to publish them in an authenticated form, at the press of Mr, 
Xongman, which 'volume, announced as it was, you declined waiting 
for, but with the most malignant inienion chose to select for your 
slander the un uthorised editions. Now. Sir, I ask you in the face of 
that public upon whom you sought to impose, was this fair play ? I 
ask you was there a syllable of truth in " suggesting that 1 edited those 
speeches ? I ask you ho\y you dare, under the mask of literature, to 
blend. the professional libel with the political falsehood ? The £«- 
fluence of habit is a very inadmissible apology. Indeed it is scarcely 
fair for any rational man, (how much IcbS fair for such a man as you J) 
to exercise a final judgment upon rny advocate from the perusal of 
even an authenticated report ot a profcssioDal effort. It is quite im- 
possible that such a report can cow.vey to 'the mind of the reader the 
thousand local and temporary circunistanccs, without a consideration 
of which he never can be duly appreciated. The fact(i of the cases, 
however, to which you have adverted, are now notorious, and I can 
have no objection to abide by ttie determination of the public as to the 
comparative talent witli which they may have been developed. Be 
assured, sir, it matters very little to me of what '• breed," as you ele- 
gantly express it, your advocates in England are — I have neither lei- 
sure nor skill to ascertain their genealogy, and should be 
very far from estimating, by any such criterion, such men 
as an Erskine, a Romilly, or a Brougham. As to the Irish 
bar, however, I shall take the liberiy of saying, that it rises 
quite as high above my jiraise as your depreciation ; and believe me, 
it is estimating it moxit unfairly, if you have judged it by any itinerant 
adventurer in your service, whose avarice may have prompted hiioci to 
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the exposure of Ms incapacity. . The professional part oP the ques^ 
lion 1 now leave^ and follow you to that political inquiry to which I 
am indebted for distinction of your enmityitK-iit seems I am " incon- 
sistent " The charge comes well frf>m thel^djutor of Mr. Southejr 
and the protege of Mr. Canning I My consistency was not ihdeed 
learned at the same school, nor do I ask its panegyric from the pen of 
fVat Tylery nor will 1 solicit its purchase, money from the paymaster 
of jLisbon. In the same manner you hare accused roe of impudence, 
because I did not ipAbibe my modesty from Mr. Secretary Croker 1 1 i 

It is not my fault, sir, that erer since 1811, an illustrious personage 
has been deemed to the infliction of your newly coined ecanomy. It 
is not my fault that we live in a « nev aera," and that the principles,, 
the firediUctionSf and the friendships of the old should vanish in a 
moment. Zittic did I imagine that my humble dedication to that il« 
lustrious personage would excite the consistent enmity of The Quar-^ 
terly Review ! Forgive me this once, and now kneeling upon the 
grace ' of Fox, I solemnly prornise never agaia similarl|: to oiFend 
you. 

But, sir, why should you accuse me of tergiversation, because ift 
common with tht entire British population I was deceived by the pro-^ 
mises of the late ruinous and sanguinary contest ! ^^cause I was 
heathen enough to put my trust in princes, and foolishly imagined that 
the astertion of human freedom and not the obtrusion pf-if family uppa 
the people who liad banished them was really their object i because I 
could not believe that a mighty continent had formed itself into aa 
armed catchpole association for the u»cre capture of a single indivi- 
dual ! because i would not credit that, like the ghost of Banquo, the^ 
grim and blood-besmeared spectre of legitimacy was to rush into the 
festival of our triumph, leading in kingly followers, and, ** pushing 
us from our stools.'' You, sir, no doubt, must be most highly gra- 
tified at the heart cheering consequences of our achievements. It i& 
indeed quite exhilerating to see the king of Naples at the chase, the 
king of France at confession, the king of Spain at his tambour frame» 
and the pope and the Jesuits, and all the other worthy legitimates, 
basking beneath the torches of the Holy Inquisition I — The liberty of 
Europe, to he sure, has perished; Zewis will assure us she had 
the benefits of clergy^ and I hope some brother hero has preserved 
the blood of Ney, with which to inscribe «' glory'' upon her monu- 
ment. 1 really, sir, must be excused a participation in these philan« 
thropic exstacies. I cannot see any thing to rejoice at in the result of 
t«?enty years such calamity the world never witnessed—innumerable 
standing armies — revived feudal insolence— secret legal associations 
—heart embittering anniversaries, establishments of the most san- 
guinary and infuriate character, holy offices and holy alliances, and all 
the putrid carcases of exploded oppression, dug up and deified in. 
their infection; these things I confess throw me into an alarm from 
which I ani not at all relieved, by beholding on the shores of the con- 
tinent a frightful military monster^ after having gorged itself at the 
g:rave of millions, measuring the distance of the ocean that divides us. 
'^uch is the situation of affcdrs abroad. How are they improved at. 
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home t Ltl your countrymen "»nswep that question whenever their 

-masistrates allow them aMcensCm 

I confess there wa^ a time when I did not think such things could 
be, and I gave a loose to the joy s© natural to my credulity in procla- 
mations and conventions— if 1 have been deceived, surely not on me 
should the delinquency be visited. The charges you have made as to 
the Emperor of France, arc perfectly unfounded, I always descnbed 
his principles, always extolled his talents — to you, sir, who admire 
the principles without the talents, I leave the panegyric of any sove- 
reign you may select. 1 have now gone as fully as my leisure will 
admit into the accusations which you have made against me. You 
have had two advantages*-- you arc anonymous, and your powers of 
defamation have been perfected by habit — in my defence, to those 
who know me, I refer to my character— to those wh6 do not, I refer 
to youra. As to myself, I am perfectly insensible to the calumnies 
of either youif* employers or yourself — if I was fool enough not to 
feel them r^er as a pride than a reproach, custom must long since 
have reconciled me to their endurance — there is not a reptile of cor- 
ruption by whom 1 have not been assailed, from the worm born but 
to be trampled upon, up to the mor« ^nemous associate that has 
coiled itself into a loathsome elevation wro^d the broken columns ot 
a mouldering constitution. To be assailed is an happiness mferior 
t)nly to the c^sciousness of having deserved it. Ww 

Be assured, Hir, the treasury itself should not purchase from m6 
that consciousness. While heaven spares me health, I am n^ore in* 
dependant than the plunderer who pays you; and when it takes it 
away, my memory shall be such as to cause a blush but on the cheek 
q{ my calumniator. 

CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
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GENERAL TALlLMAtoGE^ 

'* On the Bill for authorising the People of 
the Territory of Missouri to form a Con' 
stitution and State Government^ and for 
the admission of the samp into the Union.^^ 

Ijlip amendment proposed, with a condition in tUese words-^-^ 
" And provided also that the further introduction of slavery or in-* 
'* voluntary servitude into the said state, be prohibited, except for 
** the punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been 
** duly convicted — and that all children of slaves born within the 
*' said state, after the admission thereof into the Union, shall be 
** free, but may be held to service until the age of twenty-fiv^ 
" years#" 

Mti. Tallmadge, of New- York, ros^ — Sir, said he, ithaabecti 
my desire and my intention to avoid any dfebate on the present painful 
and unpleasant subject. When I had the honour to submit to this 
House the amendment now under consideration, I accompanied it 
with a declaration, that it was intended to confine its operation to the 
newly acquired territory across the Mississippi j and 1 ttien expressly- 
declared, that I would in no manner intermeddle with the slave-hola- 
ing states, nor attempt manumission in any one of the original states 
in the union. . Sir, I even went further, and sttited, that 1 Ihis aware 
of the delicacy of the subject — and, that I had learned from southern 
gentlemen the difficulties and the dangers of having free blacks inter- 
mingling with slaves; and on that account, and with a view to the 
safety of the white population of the adjoining states, 1 would not even 
advocate the prohibition of slavery in the Alabama territory ; because, 
'surrounded as it was by slave holding states, and with only imaginary 
lines of division, the intercourse between slaves and free blacks 
could not be prevented, and a servile war might be the result. While 
we deprecate and mourn over the evil of slavery, humanity and good 
morals require u^i to wish its abolition^ under circumstances consist- 
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cnt with the safety of the white population. W^illingly, therefore, 
will I submit to an evil, which we cannot safely remedy. I admitted 
all that had been said of the danger of having free blacks visible to 
slaves, and, thereforcj did not hesitate to pledge myself, that 1 would 
neither advise nor attempt coercive manumission. . But, sir, all 
these reasons cease when we cross the banks of the Mississippi, a 
newly acquired territory, never contemplated in the formation of our 
governrtient, not included within the compromise or mutual pledge 
in the adoption of our constitution — a new territory acquired hy our 
common fund, and ought justly to be subject to pur common legis- 
lation » 

Sir, extend your view acr jss the Mississippi, over your newly ac- 
quired territory ; a territory so far surpassing, in extentt the limits 
of your present country, that that country which gave birth to your 
nation, which achieved your revolution, consolidated your union, ior- 
med your constitution,tand has subsequently acquired so much i.;Iriry, 
hangs but as an appendage to the extended empire over which youp 
republican government is now called to bear sway. Look down the 
long vista of futurity ; see your empire, in extent unequalled ; in 
advantageous situation without a parallel, and occupying all the va- 
luable part of our continent. Behold this extended empire, inhabit- 
ed by the hardy sons of American freemen/ knowing their rights^ 
and inheriting the will to protect them ; owners of the soil on which 
they live, and interested in the institutions which they labour to de- 
fend ; with two oceans laving your shores, and tributary to yt)ur pur- 
poses ; bearing on their bosoms the commerce of your people ; com- 
pared to yours, the governments of Europe dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, and the whole world is without a parallel. But, sir, reverse 
this scene ; people this fi^r dominion with the slaves of your plant- 
ers ; extend slavery^ this bane of man, this abomination of heaven, 
over your extended empire, and you prepare its dissolution ; you 
turn its accumulated strength into positive weakness ; you cherish, a 
canker in your breast ; you put poison in your bosom ; you place a " 
vulture on your heart — nay, you whet the dagger and place it in the 
hands of a portion of your population, stimulated to use it, by every 
tie, human and divine. The envious contrast between your happi- 
ness, and their misery ; between your liberty, and their slavery, must 
constantly prompt them to accomplish you^* destruction. Your ene- 
mies will learn the source and the cause of your weakness. As of- 
ten as external dangers shall threaten, or internal commotions await 
' youj you will then realize, that, by your own procurement) you have 
placed amidst your families, and in the bosom of your country, u po- 
pulation producing, at once the greatest cause of individual danger 
and of national weakness. With this defect, your government must 
crumble to pieces, and your people become the scoff of the world. 

Sir, we have been told, with apparent confidence, that we have no 
right to annex conditions to a state, on its admission into the union ; 
and it has been urged that the proposed amendment, prohibitiYig the 
further introduction of slavery, is unconstitutional. This position, 
asserted with so muc^ confidence, remains unsupported by any argu- 
ment, or by any authority derived from the constitution itself. The 
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constitution strongly indicates an opposite conclusion, and seems to 
contemplate a difference between the old and the new stales* The 
practice of the government has sanctioned this difference in many 
respects. 

The third section of the fourth article of the constitution says, 
•* new states may be admitted by the congress into this union ;'* and 
it is silent as to the terms and conditions upon which the new states 
may be so admitted. The fair inference from thib silence, is, that 
the congress which might admit, should prescribe the time, and the 
terms of such adn>ission. The tenth section of the first article of the 
constitution says, " the migration or importation of such ftersons as- 
any o/lhe states^ NOW BXis*tiNG^ shall think firofier to admits shali^ 
not be prohibited by the congress prior to the year 1808.*' The 
words '* nov) existing*' clearly show the distinction for which we 
contend. The word slave is no where mentioned in the constitution; 
but this section has always been considered as applicable to them) 
and unquestionably reserved the right to prevent their importation in- 
to any new state before the year 1808. 

Sir, we have been told, that this is a new principle, for which we 
contend, never before adopted, or thought of. So far from this being 
correct it is due to the memory of our ancestors to say> it is an old 
principle, adopted by them, as the policy of our country. Ff^henerer 
the United States have had the right and the power, they have here* 
tofore prevented the extension of slavery. The states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee were taken off from other states, and were admitted 
into the union without condition, because their lands were never ovm- 
ed by the United States« The territory northwest of the Ohio is all 
the land which ever belonged to them* Shortly after the cession of 
those lands to the Union, congress passed in 1787, a compact which 
was declared to be u.nalterable, the sixth article of which provides, 
that *< there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the 
said territory^ otherwise than in the fiunishmentfor crimes^ whereof 
the fiarty shall have been duly convicted*^ In pursuance of this com- 
pact, all the states formed from that territory have been admitted in- 
to the union upon, various considerations, and amongst which, the 6th 
article of this compact is included as one. 

Let gentlemen also advert to the law for the admission of the state 
of Louisiana into the union ; they will find it filled with conditions. 
It was required not only to form ^a constitution upon the principles of 
a republican government, but it was required to contain the •' funda- 
mental principles of civil and religious liberty." It was even requi- 
red as a condition of its admission, to keep its records and its judi- 
cial and legislative proceedings in the English language ; and also 
to secure the trial by jury, and to surrender all claim to unappropria- 
ted lands in 4he territory, with the prohibition to tax any of the Uni- 
ted States' lands. 

After this long practice and constant usage to annex conditions to 
the admission of a state into the union, will gentlenien yet tell us it 
is lincoD&titu'tional; and talk of our principles being novel and extra* 
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ordinary ^ It has been said> that^ if this amendment prevaih) we shall 
have an union of states possessing unequal rights* And we have 
been asked^ whether we wished to see such a ^< chequered union ^'' 
Sir^ we have such an unioi;i already. If the prohibition of slavery is 
the denial of a right^ and constitues a chequered union, gladly would 
I behold such rights denied, and such a chequer spread over everjjr 
state in the union. . It is now spread over the slates northwest of the 
OhiOf and forms the glory and the strength of those states. I hope 
it will be extended from the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean. 

The zeal and the ardour of gentlemen, in the course of this debate^, 
has induced them to announce to this house that if we pe^rsist and 
force the state of Missouri ta accede to the proposed amendment, as 
the condition of her admission into the union » she will disregard it, 
and, as soon ^as admitted, will alter her constitution^ and introduce 
slavery into her territory. Sir> I am not now prepared, nor is it ne- 
cessary to determine, what would be the consequence of such a vio- 
lation of faith — of siKh a departure from the fundamcStital condilioa 
of her admission into the union.' I would pot cast upon a people so 
foul an imputation, as to believe they would be guilty of such fi*au- 
dulent duplicity. The states northwest of the Ohio have all regarded 
the faith and >the condition of their admission ; and there isnoreasoa 
to believe the people of Missouri will also not regard theirs. But), 
tify whenever a state admitted into the union shall disregard and act 
at naught the fundamental conditions of its a^dmission, and shall, ia 
vic^ation of all faith, undertake to levy a tax upon the lands of the 
United States, or atoll upun their nav^able waters, or iutroduce sla- 
very, where congress have prohibited it, then k will be in tidie to de- 
termine the consequence. But, sir, if tbe^threatened consequences, 
were known to be the certain Result, yet would I insist upon the proP- 
posed amendment. The declaration of this house, the declared will 
of the nation, to prohibit slavery would produce its moral eAecti and 
stand as one of the brightest ornaments of our country.. 

"Sir, it has been urged, with great plausibility, that we should spread 
the slaves now in our country, and thus spread the evil, rather thaa 
confine it to its present districts. It hai^ been said, we should thereby 
diminish the dangers from them, while we increase the means ot 
their ^living, and augment their comforts. But, sir^ you may rest 
assured that this reasoning is fallacious, and that^ while slavery is 
admitted, the market will be supplied* Our coast and its contiguity 
.to the ^est-Indies and the Spani^ p08se8sions> render easy the uitro-^ 
duction ef slaves into^our country. Our laws are already highly penaL 
againstt^heir introduction, and yet, it is a well known- fact, that about 
fourteen thousand slaves have been brought inta our country this last 
year. ' • 

Sir^ since we hafe been engaged in this debate, we have witnessed 
an elucidation of this argument^ of bettering the condition of slaves, 
by spreading them over the countrv. wf slave dri>er, a trafficker in 
human flesh, as if sent by Providence, has passed the door of your 
capi^lf on hfs way to the west, diiving before him about fifteen^of 
those wretche^ victims of his [lower. The mjvleS} who might raise 
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the arm of vengeance, and retaliate for their wrongs, were hand- 
cuffed, and chained to each other, while the females and children were 
marched in iheir rear, under the guidance of the driver's whip I Yes, 
sir; such has been fhe scene witnessed Iron the windows of congress 
hall, and viewed by members who compose the legislative councils of 
republican »^merica* 

Sir, in the course of the debate on this subject, we have been told 
that, from the long habit of tlie southern and western people, the 
possession of slaves has become necessary to them, and an essential 
requisite in their living. It has been urged, from the nature of the 
climate and soil of the southern countries, that the lands cannot be 
occupied or cultivated without slaves. It has been said, that the 
slaves prosper in those places, and that they are much better off there 
than in their own native country. We have even been told that, if we 
succeed, and prevent slavery across the Mississippi, wc shall greatly 
lessen the value of property there, and shall retard, for a long series 
of years, the settlement of that country. 

Sir, sai(f Mr. T. if the western country cannot be settled without 
slaves, gladly would I prevent its settlement till time shall be no more. 
If this class of arguments is to prevail, it sets all morals at defiance, 
and we are called to legislate on the subject, as a matter of mere per- 
sonal interest^ If this is to be the case, repeal all your laws prohi- 
biting the slave trade ; throw open this traffic to the commercial states 
of the east ; and, if it better the condition of these wretched beingSi 
invite the dark population of benighted i\frica to be translated to 
the shores of republican America. But, sir, I will not cast upon this 
or upon that gentleman an imputation so ungracious as the conclusion 
to which their arguments would necessarily tend. I do not believe 
any gentleman on this floor could here advocate the slave trade, or 
maintain, in the abstract, the principles of slavery. I will not out* 
rage the decorum, nor insult the dignity of this house, by attempt- 
ing to argue in this place, as an abstract proposition, the moral right 
of slavery, -^ow gladly would the " legitimates of Eurofie chuckle^ 
to find an American congress in debate upon such a question ! 

As an evil brought upon us without our owh fault, before the fiar- 
nation of our government, and as one of the sins of that nation from 
which we have revolted, we must of necessity legislate upon this sub- 
ject. It is our business so to legislate, as never to encourage^ but 
always to control this evil ; ahd, while we strive to eradicate it, wc 
ought to fix its limits, and render it subordinate to the safety of the 
white population, and the good order of civil society. 

' Sir, on this subject, the eyes of Europe are turned upon you. You 
boast of the freedom of your constitution and your laws ; you have 
proclaimedj in the i^eclaration of Independence, " That all men are 
born eqaal : that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights — that amongst these are life^ liberty^ and the fiursuit 
^ ha/i/iiness ;" and yet you have slaves in your country. The ene- 
mies of your government, and the legitimates of (Europe, point to 
^'o//r/nco/3sisteflcies, and blazon yo\ir ^u^^oi^Oi ^^t«ctA« If you al- 
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low slavery to pass into the territories where you have the lawful pow- 
er to exclude it, you will justly take upon yourself all the changes of 
inconsistency, but, confine it to the original slave-holding statesi 
where you found it at the formation of your government, and you 
stand acquitted of all imputation. 
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AND 



LITERARY SKETCH OF 



THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 



*< I would rather think wrongly with FlatOf than rightly with any^ . ^,, . 

one eUeJ*^ ' ''^• 

Thomas ikTooRE is the only son of Mv, John ilibore, a respectable 
Dublin merchant* Thomas was bom about the year 1780; he has 
two sisters* 

His infantile days seem to have left the most agreeable impressi- 
ons on his memory. In an epistle to his eldest sister, dated Novem* ^<\ 
ber 1803, and written from Norfolk, in Virginia, he has traced the 
, delights of their childhoodi and described the pure endearments of 
home, vith a sensibility as exquisite as that which breathes through 
the lines of Cowper, <On receiving his mother's picture :'— 

In days, ray Kate, when life was new, / /, / j ) 

When, lulTd with innocence and you; . >>* * '7 

I heard, in home's beloved shade, / /y •_ 

The din the world at distance made ; ./ . 

"When, every night, my weary head ^, 

Sunk on its own ontborned bed, / 

And, mild as evening's matron hour 
Looks on the faintly .shutting flow'r, 
A mother saw our eyelids close, 
And blessM them into pure repose ! 
Then, happy if a week, a day, 
1 linger'd from yoiir arms away. 
How long the iitl^ absence seem'd ! 
How bright the look rf welcome beam*4, 
As route you heard, with (Mger smile. 
My tales of all that pan'd Um fiYiWtt \ 
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Under Mr, ^Hiite, of Bublin, a gentleman extensively known and 
respected, and whose worth as an instructor has been justly comme- 
morated in a sonnet addressed to him by his pupil, which appeared 
in a periodical miscellany entitled, the <Anthologia Hibernia,* young 
Moore acquired the ptinciples of an excellent education. He was 
afterwards removed, in due course of time, to Trinity Collcg s in the 
tame city. iVfoore was greatly distinguished,, while a colle^^iai, by an 
enthusiastic attachment to the liberties and independence of his coun- 
try, which he more than once publicly ^asserted with uncommon 
energy and eloquence ; and he was equaUy admired for the splen- 
dor of his classical attachments. 

On the 19th September, 1 795, Mv. il/oore was entered a member of 
the honourable Society of the middle Temple. In the course of the 
year 1800, and consequently^ when he had not completed the twenty- 
first year of his age, he published his translations of the ^ Odes of 
Anacreon> into English verse, with notes.' Hence, in the vocabu- 
lary of fashion, he has since generally been designated by the appel- 
lation of Anacreon Moore. It is likely he will long retain this dis- 
tinction. So early as his twelfth year, he appears to have meditated 
on this important performance, which, if a free one, must at the 
same time be confessed to be a fascinating version of las favourite 
bard — This work is introduced by an admixable Greek ode, from the 
pen of the translator. 

Assuming the surname of Zittle^ our author committed to the 
world, 1801, a volume of original poems, chiefly amatory. It has 
experienced a rapid circulation, being now in its tenth edition. Of 
the contents of this publication it is impossible to speak in terms of 
unqualified commendation. Many of the poems exhibit strong marks 
of genius, and some of them may be perused without exciting any 
asperity in the breast of the judicious moralist ; while^ of others it 
must be pronounced in the words of their author *< that they were 
the productions of an age when the passions very often give a colour- 
ing too warm to the imagination, which may palliate, if it cannot ex- 
cuse that air of levity wiiich pervades so many of them." 

Towards the autumn of 1803, Mr. Moore embarked for New- 
York, where he remained about a week, then sailed again for Nor- 
folk, thence proceeded on a tour northward, through Williamsburgh, 
Richmond, &;c. thence to Bermuda, where he remained till April 
1804 — took New-York and Halikx in his way to Ireland in Octo- 
ber 1804. 



His anticipation of again meeting his family, will not be read 
without corresponding emotions in the hearts of others.— 
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Dear Douglas, thou knowest, with me by thy side. 
With thy friendship to sooth me thy coorage to guide. 
There is not i& bleak isle in those suraroerless seas, 
Where the daji^coDies in darkhess, or shines but to freeze 
Not a track of the line, not a barbarous shore. 
That 1 could not with patience^ with pleasure explore. 
Oh ! think then' ho# happy I fellow thee now. 
When hope smooths this bdtMy P*^ o^ our prow. 
And each prosperous sighat»;«^ springing wind. 
Takes me nearer the home wnefB iny heart is inclin'd ; 
VVhere the smile of ft fother shall meet me again •• 
And the tears of a motlier turns bliss into pain : 
Where the kind voice of sister shall steal to my heart. 
And ask me in sighs, how we ever could p«|;. 



\. «■ 



After an absence of atiout fourteen months from Ireland, Mt» ^^ 
Afoore now returned and had the felicity of reaching that scene of ^ 
domestic endearments in which his imagination had so fondly in* l\^'- 
dulged. ' 

He, sometime after, committed to the press the volume entitled^ ' - 
< Epistles, Odes, and other Poems,* a collection written during bis 
absence from home* 

Sometime after the change of Mr. Fox's administration, Mt. M. 
published a very beautiful iind severe satire, called, < Corruption and ''j'i 
Intolerance,* oh Mv, Percival and his party. About this time* he en- ^'. 
gaged with Siiv John Stevensonf in a publication of Irish iHblodies ; 
Sir - John arranged the airs and Mx. Moore supplied the words.*— 
Four numbers of this national undertaking are already published in 
England, Erin, and the United States.^ If popularity be a just cri- 
terion of excellence, then both sir John Stevenson and Mt, Afoore 
have been eminently successful in their respective departments — 
The character of the Irish Melodies is completely preserved by the 
former, and combined with the most beautiful and scientific display :r^| 
of modern art ; while the songs of the latter are not only distinguish- :? 
ed*for gracefulness of style and occasional pajthos, but also for that * 
proper and patriotic feelinjg which should always characterize the 

genuine poet. t*^-^ * 

»■■ 

About April, 1813, Mooxt left his native country to accompany hi* 
munificent patron, Earl Moira,' tolndia ; if he should live to return, 
we may expect some new and elegant production from so luskuriant a 
genius^ in the luxurious regions of the Eastern World.f 

* The entire has appeared suhii q s im ly. to the period when this bio^phical sketch 
first appeared. .^V 



■(«Mr. Moore, since bit return from fiidia, has written his Lalla Rookb. 
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TO THE 



GRAND JURY 



OP^THE 



County of Wexford, 



IRELAND, 



In (he year 1814, by 



JUJDGE EJLETCHEBo 



The learned Judge, after allusions tojocal and other matter not 
generally interesting, proceeded to state the following as the 
causes which produced the evils which afflict Ireland. 

*' First. — The extraordinary rise of land, occasioned by the great 
and increasing demands for the necessaries of life, anil by pro- 
ducing large profits to possessors of farms, excite a proportionate 
avidity for acquiring or renting lands. Hence, extravagant rents 
have been bid for lands, without any great consideration ; and I have 
seen these two circumstances operating upon each other like cause 
and effect — the cause producing the effect : and the effect, 
by re-action, producing the cause. Next — the country has been 
deluged by an enormous paper currency, which has generated a 
new crimt, now prominent upon the list, in every calender, the crinne 
of making forged notes. In every province, we have seen private 
banks failing, and ruined multitudes, and thus have fresh nischiefs 
flowed from this paper circnlatioq. In the next place, the country 
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Ykzt tttti a mftgistrae^r bvef-aciive in some instai\cei, and qiute su« 
pine in others This circumstance has materially affected the admi- 
hislration of the laws in Ireland^ In this respect, I have found that 
those societies^ called Orange Societies, have produced most mis* 
chievous effects, and particularly in the North of Irelandi They 
)poison the very fountains of justice ; and even, some magisti*at&8| 
tinder their influence, have^ in too many instances, violated their 
oaths. I do not hesitate to say, that all associations, of every de- 
scription in this country, whether of Orangemen, or Ribbonmeni 
whether distinguished by the colour ot orange or green, all combi- 
nations of persons bound to each. other, by the obligation of an oath, 
in a league for a common purpose, endangering the peace of the 
country, [ pronounce them to be contrary to law. ,And should it 
ever come befol*e me to decide upon. the question, I shall not hesi- 
tate to send up bills of indictment to a grand jury, against the indi<* 
vidual members of «such association) wherever I can find the charge 
properly sustained* •. • 

# 

*« in the North of Ireland, these disturbers of the public peace, 
^ho assume the name of Orange-yeomen, frequent the fairs and 
inarkets, with arms in their hands, undfir the pretence of self- defence} 
Or of protecting the public peace, but with the lurking view of in- 
viting the attacks from the Ribbonmeh,coniideht, that, attned as they 
are, they must overcome def«;nceless opponents, and put theoi down* 
Murders have been repeatedly, jperpetrated upon such occasions ; and 
though lep:al prosecutions have ensiled, yet, such have been the 
.baneful consequences of those factibUs acisociationsi that, under their 
influence, petty juries have deiclined, upon some- occasions, to do 
their duty. These facts have fallen under my own view. It wa» 
^uflicient to say that such a man displayed such a coloUr, to produce 
ian utter disbelief of his testimony ; or, when aiiother had stood at 
the bar, the drsplay of his party badge had tnitigated murder into 
manslaughter. I do emphatically state it as my settled opinion, Until 
those associations are elTectually put down, and their arms taken from 
their hands, in vain >vlll the North of Ireland expect tranquility or 
peace. 

« Gentleitieii — That moderate plttahce ^iHrhich the high rents le&ive 
to the poor peasantry, the large county assessmeaiB nearly take from 
them ; roads frequently planned and made, not for the general ad- 
vantage of the county, but to suit the j^^rtkular views of a neigh- 
bourin:r landholder, at the public expenselKuch abuses shake the 
very foundation of the law— they ought to be checked. Superadded 
to these> are absentee landlords, residing in another country, not 
known to their tenantry, but by their agents, who exact the utter- 
most penny of the value of the lands. If a lease happens to fall in, 
they let the farm by public auction to the highest bidder. No grati* 
tude for past services, no preference of the lair offer, no predilectionK 
for the ancient tenantry, be they ever so deserving, but if the highest 
price be not acceded to, the depopulation of an entire tract of country 
ensues. Wl^h^ ^hen is the wretched peasant to do ? Chased firom 
the spot where he had first drawn his breath, where he had first seen 
the light of heaven, incapable of lirocivinjg; any other means of ex- 
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istencc ; vexed with (hose exactlqps I have enumerated^ and hari'aBsed 
by the pa} ment of tithes, can ^)k^ be surprised that a peasant of 
unenlightened mind, of uneduca?e!l habits, should rush upon Ihc 
perpetration of crimes, followed hyj the punsihnicni of the rope and 
the gibbet ? Nothing (as the peasantry imagine) remains for them^ 
thus harrassed, thus destitute, but with strong liand to deter the 
stranger from intruding upon the farms, and to extort from the 
"Weakness and terrors of their landlords (from whose gratitude or 
good feelings they have failed to wiu it) a kind of preference for their 
ancient tenantry. To these several causes of disturbance^ we may 
add certain moral causes. There has existed an ancient connexion 
solitary in its nature, between the Catliolic pastor and his flock.—* 
This connexion has been often, with very little reflection, inveighed 
against by those who call themselves friends to the constitution in 
church and state 'This connexion had lately been nearly destroy* 
cd, and an abandonment of wholesome religious feeling had en- 
sued. 

** Gentlemen — Another deep rooted cause of immorality has been 
the operation of the county presentment code of Ireland. Abused, 
as it has been, for the purpose of fraud and peculation, you will not 
be astonished when I assure you, that I have had information, judici* 
ally, from an upright country gentleman and p:rand juror, of unques- 
tionable veracity, in a western county, that in the general practice^ 
not one in ten of the accounting aflidavits was actually sworn at all. 
JMagistrates have signed and given away such forms of printed sflida- 
vits in blanks, to be filled up, at the pleasure of the party* 

<* Another source of immorality may be traced in the registry of 
freeholds.— -Oaths of registration are taken, which if not perjury, are 
something very near it. The peasantry are driven to the hustings, 
and there, collected like $heep in a pen, they must poll for the great 
undertaker, who has purchased them, by his jobs ; and this is fre- 
quently done with little regard to conscience or duty, or real value 
of the allcdged freehold. 

I now come to another source of vice and misshief, with which 
you are perhaps unacquainted, illicit distillation. From this source, 
a dreadful torrentof evils and crimes has flowed upon our lands.— 
The excessive increase of rents had induced many persons to bid rents 
for their farms whiclM||i^ knew they could not fairly or properly 
discharge ; but they hacT recourse to illicit distillation, as the means 
of making good their rents. Plence the public revenue has been 
defrauded to the amount of millions. Nay, it is a fact, that, at one 
period, not far back, there was not a single licenced distillery in an 
entire province, namely, the North-west circuit, where the conaump* 
tion of spiritous liquor is, ])erba]>«, called for by the coldness and 
humidity of the- climate. The resident gentry of the country gene- 
rally winked with both their eyes at this practice, and why ? because 
it brought home to the doors of their tenantry a. market for their 
€orn, and consequently incre^ised the rents of tlieir lands f besides 
they were themselves consumers of those liquorsj; and in every town 
und village there was an unliceoced house for retailing them. This 
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eo&stimption of spirits produced such pernicious effects that, at 
length, the executive power deemed it high time to put an end to tho 
system. The consequence was, that the people, rendered ferocioust 
by the use of the liquors, and accustomed to lawless habits^ resorted 
to force, resisted the laws, opposed the military, and hence have re- 
sulted riots, assults, and murders. Can you wonder, that in such an 
immoral state of things, all tranquility and obedience to the laws 
were banished from those counties/' 

The learned judge then dwells on the incalculable evils, resulting 
from the alarming number of permanent absentees, who, he deplords^ 
<< cannot see the policy (if no better motive could influence them) of 
appropriating liberally, some of those splendid revenues, which they 
draw from this country, which pay no land tax or poor-rate, and of 
%7hich not a shilling is expended in this country" He execrates tho 
land letting in Ireland, particularly on the part of those absentees^ 
who ought to set good examples on their respective estates, and take 
care, ^ that the Irish peasant may have, at least the comforts of am 
English jew*." 

The judge repfobates the mode of collecting, and enforcing the 
payment of tithes^ and the system of jobs in the general practice of 
presentnients before the county grand j^uries. He contends that, <^ an 
equal and impartial administration of justice is much wanted in Ire- 
land ;" and, as a leading remedy for which, he inculcates the neces- 
sity of a thorough reform in the system of the magistracy^ And 
thinks that other means may be suggested for tranquilizing Ireland 
Ihan those hithertct resorted tQ-—bani^imeQt« the ropei and the gib^ 
b«t^ 
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SPEECH 



OF 



HENRY GBATTAN, JUN* 



AT 



A PUBLIC DINNER, 



AT THB 



MAYQRALTRY HOUSE, 

PUBUN, 



The health of Henrt Grattan, the elder, being given from 
the chair, the young gentleman rose, and delivered himself in the 
following words ; 

INIy Lord Mayor and gentlemen^ vho have done Mr. Grattan t^e 
honour of drinking his health. 1 have on his part to thank you : I 
regret his absence, because the manner in which you have received 
his oame, deserves a return I am inadequate to gire, but though he 
is absent from you now, you are not wholly absent from^ hinii The 
interests of your city, and of your country, are always present to hia 
inind--he has served her long, I hope he has served her faithfully.-^ 
Forty years services are some recommendation. He has fought the 
battles of Ireland in the Irish parliament, and he gained them. He 
fought the battles of Ireland in 1779, and in 1782 1 and he succeeded; 
those years fprm the era of Irish character and Irish victory, and they 
deserve to be remembered^ for their fruits were freedom of trade and 
Independence^ , 
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In the Irish parliameDt, he has not only supported the rights of the 
people of Ireland, "but the rights and' liberties of the nations of Eu* 
rope; he opposed, on a late occasion, that system which lie 
had opposed before—^ system which had well nigh proved 
the ruin of those countries; a system founded on the vices of 
mankind, which could only exist by the suppression of their vir- 
tues, became predominant ; a system which tended |o demoralise 
and to denotipnalise all Europe. It set the French wild after their 
own inventions ; and was not satil^ed with their servitude, but pro- 
ceeded to enslave Europe ; it converted a noble and gallant race of 
men, famed for their ancient spiri^of chivalry, and their high sense 
of national howour, into an armed banditti, to plunder mankind, and 
to enslave Europe ? Great praise is due to these able men who op- 
posed such a system ; they fought the battle of Waterloo by antici- 
pation ;* but what praise is too great, what reward even sufficient f6v 
those gallant soldiers, thgse illustrious heroes who gained in the fieldi 
what others had npsolved in debate ; what bosom can remain un- 
move^d, or what tongue can remain silent, when we hear the names 
of a Paget, a Ponsonby, a Pack, and a Wellington. These names will 
live; their honours are immortal; the laurels they have earned will 
never fade ; they are bathed in their blood, yet they will be refreshed 
by the grateful tear of iheir syn^pathi^ing country men, and will flou^ 
vrish to the last posterity. 

Those able senators, and those gallant soldiers, have served their 
country, and have rescued Europe. IVe have not only conquered the 
enemy in arms, w^ have conquered htm in understanding ! he admits 
- the superiority of our political insututions, as he does that of our mi- 
litary powers. H6 commenced by warring against our consiitutidn, 
and he concludes by adopting it ; in our moderation he looks for pro* 
tection ; and he sees the French allies revive under the guaniian 
. shield of the British lion ; and thus we afford a signal example to all 
men, that if perseverance is requisite to gain a cause, moderation is 
also requisite to secure it. Never did these countries stand so high ; 
never were we in a situation so pre-eminent. TVe are at the head of 
Europe, and not only the first nation in Europe, but the first nation 
in the world ! this is the victory of civil liberty over military tyranny. 
Our constitution is adored in France; it is adored in Holland ; ATugna 
Charta is triumphant ! and St. George has no longer a winged Demon 
to encounter. 

I hope that tho glory of these countries may long continue, and as 
far as regards our future prosperity, let me also hope that the balance 
between England and Ireland may be so held that nothing shall bu 
taken from one scale to be thrown into the other; but th^'t both may 
be preserved even, equal honour, equal right, and equal protection to 
these countries* I may apply that which was fabled in times of old^ 
whenever the mariners beheld the twin stars shining in the Heavens 
to light them in their nightly course, no shipwreck was to be feared, 
every thing was secure ; every thing was serene ; but if only one star 
was discernable, if Castor appeared without his brothert storms came 
on, and death, and danger, and destruction, was at hand i Such are 
the fates of these countries. Separated we fall. United we stand, 
to be a blessing to the present age^ an4 a benefit to the fu,tiai:e\ M\. 
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Grattan thanked the company lorvtheir indulgencei and excttsftd,him« 
fielf for trespassing on their mnd attention. Thus terminate d'^(^ys 
the Freeman's Journal) one of the most brilliant effusions of eeniut 
und classic beautf that we have ever met with« 
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MARSHAL N£Y< 



C^hridgcd ftam the FttneluJ 



During the long wars whieh for more than a quarter of a cea* 
tury have desolated Europe, Marshal Ney has been associated ta 
all the victories, which have signalized the French armies. 

Bom at Sarre-Louis, February 10, 1769, of an honest, but not very. 
opulent fainiiy, marshal Ney embraced early the profession of arms ; 
befOiC the revolution, he enlisted as a volunteer in the fourth regi« 
m^jiit of hussars ; his vivacity, his strength, his skill la managing^ a 
hoisc, decided him to give a preference to the light cavalry. His 
activity, zeal, and great intelligence, were not long in distinguishing 
themselves^ and after having passed buccessively. through all inferior 
ranks, he was made captain in 1794; it was then that he became ac« 
quainted with general Kleber, The frankness of his manners, and 
his military air^ pleased this general, who soon appointed Ney to the 
command of a squadron, and employed him near his person; He in<« 
trusted him with several missions, in which he acquitted himself 
with the greatest success. Ht particularly signalized himself at th^ 
passage of the Zahn in 1794, 
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Being placedy two years after, in the division of general Collard^ M^ 
Vfiih the army of the Sambre and Meuse^ his valor and^oldness were ^ ^ 
remarked in the battles of Altenkirchen, Dierdorff iWbntabar, and 
Berndorff. JTe assisted in tlie affair of the village of Obermel, Which, v:^ " 
Was taken and retaken four times in two days. On the 24th ofi July* f*^!'»' 
with 100 men, he took prisoners, near ^nrlfisburg, 2000 of the ene* . - ■ 
my's soldiers, and got possession of a considerable quantity of stores. 
At Zell) at the head of four hundred hqrse> he sabred 300 of the 
enemy. The 8th of August, he forced the passage of the Rhednitzj 
defended by fourteen pieces of artillery, and got possession of Pfort* 
Eein, where he took seventy pieces of cannon. Soon after this brilli* 
ant action, he was appointed general of brigade. 

In the following campaign, Ney repulsed the ehetny at Glessed^ 
and pursued it to Steinburg, but, repulsed by superior force, and con* 
strained to yield to numbers, he retreated ; his horse was killed un-^ 
der him-^he was made prisoner. The army of the Sambre and 
il/uese was then commanded by general Hoche, who had a great, 
esteem for general Ney, and who soon obtained him by exchange ; 
on his return to the army, he received the rank of general of di* 
vision < 

The command of the cavalry of the French in Switzerland was con«» 
fided to him, and he powerfully contributed to the victory gained by 
tlie French armies on the Thur, May 26| 1799. 

^ Shortly after, general Ney was opposed to prince Charles ; he 
fought agaiubt him, and took Afanheim. In the action, the advance 
guard of the army had been surrounded near LdnWen ; Ney came to 
its assistance, put the enemy to flight, and made 1500 prisoners. 

In 1800, general Ney was employed in the army of the Rhine, as 
commander of the fourth division, which occupied TVorm% and Fran- 
kendal. The 5th of June, he gained the battle of the Iller, and took 
all the enemy*s artillery. 

Soon after general N"ey was charged with the command of the bodies 
of troops dispersed between Huningcn and jDuseldorff ; in less than 
eight days, he made thirteen attacks which all succeeded, and gave 
him the facility of causing all the regiments under his orders to cross 
the Rhine at the same n>oment. While this passage was effected, the 
general, at the head of 9000 men marched to the walls of Frankfort, 
•where he routed 20,000 Mayencais, in English pay, who had been 
joined by 2000 Austrians. He then returned to pass the Afaine near 
^ente. //e passed as a conqueror, overthrowing all that opposed 
him, again took possession of -/kTanheim, ufiTeidelberg, Bruchsal, Ileil- 
bronj^and reached the walls of Stutgard, without experiencing the 
least check. Tliese bold movements obliged .Austria to evacuate a 
part of Switzerland, and thus contributed to the victory of Zurich. 

Employed successively under 4.he orders of general Afassena, in 
Switzerland, under general A/oreau in Germany, general iV^ey, after 
the peace of Luneville, was charged with . the general inspection of 
the cavalry. He soon left this office for a mission to Switzerland^ a^ 
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minister plenipotentiary. At the epoch of the projected eitpedition 
against England, he was appointed commander of the camp of Mon* 
treuil. 

General ^^ey received the reward of so mUch glorious service ; he 
\Fas included in the first promotion of marshals by the imperial go- 
vernment. 

The war between Austria and France having again broken out in 
180S, furnished marshal A^ey an occasion to signalii^ himself by ncW 
exploits. He left the cairip of Montreuil for Germany, with his cor^ia 
de armee. On his arrival there, he gave battle at Elchingeu (which 
afterwards g:ave him the title ol duke)--on this occasion he displayed 
all the resources of skill and valour. He remained master of the 
field of battle, and gained a complete victory. 

After the capitulation of Ulm, marshal A'ey conquered the Tyrol^ 
and made his entrance into Inspruck on the 7th November, 1805.— 
He then marcned into Carinthia, where he remained until the peace of 
Piesburg. 

At the famous battle of Jena, marshal JVey commanded the 6th corps 
of the j^rand army ; his skilful dispositions, and his heroic courage) 
coT)!ributtd to the gaining this memorable battle, \vhere the French 
Armies covered themselves with immortal glory. 

Marshal Ney was then charged with the blockade of iVfagdeburg— • 
this important fortress capitulated on the 9th of November, 1806.-— 
The garrison were made prisoners, and there were found in the for* 
tress 800 pieces of cannon, and immense magazines. 

It was marshal Ncy, who, after many bloody combats, took, in 1 807) 
the town of Friedland, which has given a name to one of the thou- 
sand victories which have rendered for ever illustrious the French 
arms. 

t/ffter the peace of Tilsit) marshal Key conducted his army Into 
Spain. It was in that fatal war that the marshal, having to combat 
innumerable obstacles, which the natural difficulties of the country, 
and exalted patriotism of the inhabitants opposed to him^ constantly 
displayed the military skill, the prudence, and the valour of the great* 
est captains. 

During the retreat of the army In Spain^ marshal Jiey constantly 
commanded the rear guard — and on this occasion, as well as on many 
others, i^rance owed to his valour the preservation of so many thou- 
sands of her bravest defenders. 

After this retreat the marshal was called to the comrhand of a corfgB 
de armee in the disastrous campaign in Russia. fTithout entering 
Into a detail of the many bloody actions which happened in this cam* 
paign, and in which marshal Ney took so distinguished a part, without 
speaking of that victory at ^/oskwAj which gave the duke of Elchingen 
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the title of prince, which the conqueror and the coRqucred alike con- 
ierred on him, we shall merely call to mind that this illustrious and 
p^encrous warrior saved the wrecks of an army, pursued at once '>y 
fire, hunge.-, and all the horrors of a climate where a speedy death 
was the last wish, and seemed to be the only hope of the soldier. 

It was at this epoch of mourning and consternation that marshal 
A"cy crowned in some sort his military career, and deserved to be 
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history the care of relating the high deeds of the prince of Mosk- 
wa, at the different battles of Troycs, oi (3hamp-Aubcr-, of Soissons^ 
of Moncerea, of Craon, of JLaon, of ^rbis sur yiube, and of Za Fere 
Champenoise. 

Marshal Ncy has been present in more than 500 actions or pitched 
battles, and in this long career of glory and of danger he has never 
disgraced the noble title of the bravest q/ the bravcy which had ever 
been conferred on him* 

When, in the month of it/arch, 1814, Bonaparte, who had retired 
to Fontainbleau, wished to carry on negcciations with the allied mo- 
narchs, marshal Ney wasoharged to signify to the ex-emperor that he 
had ceased to reign in /"Vance ; soon after, he made his submission to 
the provisional government. 

W^hen the king entered France, the prince of Moskwa, W2^ named 
a member of the chamber of peers. 

His majesty then entrusted him with the government of the r>th 
military division ; he exercised those functions in the name of the 
king, till the peiiod at which he unfortunately joined the standard of 
Bonaparte. 

In the last short campaign of the month of June, marshal Ney had 
again occasion to show his wonted valour. 

The allied troops, in virtue of the convention signed the 3d of 
July, occupied Paris. 

The king returned to the capital the 8th of the same month. 

A/arshal iVey thought fit to remove from it ; it appears that he had 
at first the intention of taking refuge in a foreign country ; but hav- 
ing experienced difficulties as to passing the frontier, he retired into 
Auvergne, in the environs of Aurillac, to a relation of his wife's — 
it was there that he was comprised in the ordinance of the 24th of 
July; he was arrested on the 5th of August. 

18 
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An officer of the gen&rmes (M. Jaumard), in whose custody be 
vas placed, was charged to conduct him to Paris. 

Before the journey, the marshal gave his word of honour to the 
officer not to make any atteiApt to escape. This officer had formerly 
served under the orders of tb.e marshal ; and he thought fit to rely on 
the word of his former general. He had no reason to repent ot his 
confidence. 

Between 3/oulieur and Aurillac, marshal Ney and his conductor 
stopped in a village to take some refreshment and repose. After tlie 
repast, a public functionary of the neighbourhood came to inform the 
officer of gendarme, that at some distance thence he would find on the 
road persons posted, who had formed a plan to carry off the marshal. 
The latter was in the same room where this communication took 
place ; some words that he heard gave him an easy insight into the 
subject of the conversation ; he advanced and said to the officer, 
<* captain, I shall merely remind you that I have given you my word 
of honour to go with you to Paris ; if, contrary to my expectation, and 
to all probability, an attempt is made to carry me off, I shall demand 
arms of you to oppose it, and to fulfil to the end, the sacred promise 
which I have made to you." 

The travellers continued their journey, and no attempt was made 
to carry ofi* the marshal. 

Arrived within four leagues of Paris, marshal Ney found, in an 
inn, his lady, who had come to meet him in a hired chaise. They 
had a conversation together of two hours, at the end of which the 
marshal told the captain that he was ready to go on ; some tears flowed 
from his eyes, << Do not be surprised, said he to the officer, <* If I 
have not been able to restrain my tears. It is not for myself I Weep, 
but for the fate of my children ; when my children are concerned I 
am po longer master of my sorrow." 

The marshal and his wife entered the carriage, and the officer of 
the gendarme placed himself in it. 

It was thus they arrived at Paris, August 19th. After having passed 
several streets of the capital, the coach arrived at the end of the 
street de Sevres 5 the officer of gendarme alighted to seek another 
vehicle at 60 or 80 paces distant. 

The marshal bade adieu to his wife, ascended the second fiacre, 
and alighted in the military prison of the Abbaye. 

Some days after, he was transferred to the Conciergerie ; he re- 
mained there till the moment when, being brought before the court 
of Peers, his fate was decided by its decree. 

[The murder of Ney was among the first acts of the restored 
Xouis the 18th, after the ruin of the unfortunate Bonaparte. Nej;, 
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the hero of five-hundred battles, was shot, outside the walls of Paris, 
*<^i<^ire at me, my £»Uow soldiers/' said the brave Ney; and he im- 
zaediateljT felLj 
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What is the evidence of O^Arien f 

What has he stated ? Here, gentlemen^ let me claim the benefits^ 
of that great privilege which distinguishes trial by jury in this coun« 
trj from all the world. 

Not iNrelve men just emerging from the dust and cobwebs of a 
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' study, abstracted from luimnn nature, or only acquainted with its ex- 
travagances ; but twelve men converged with lil'e, and pi^ctised in 
those feelings which mark the conimon and nccesi-iiLry intercoursd 
between man and man. Such are you, gentlemen //ow, then, does 
Jl/r. O'Brien's lule hang together ? i.ook to its commencement. — i 
lie walks along Thomas-strf;ct, in the open day, (a street, not the 
least populous in this city,) and is accosted by a man, who, without 
any pr- fcce, tclis h!nn, he'll be murdered before he goes half the 
street, unless he beccmcs a United Irishman ! Do you think this a 
probable stcry ? biipposc any of you, gentlemen, be a United Irish- 
man, or a freemason, or a friendly brother, and that you meet me 
walking innocently along, just like Mi\ O'Brien, and *' meaning no 
harm," would you say, *^ Stop, Mv Curran, don't go further, you'll 
be murdered before you go half the street, if you do not become a 
United Irishman, a free mason, or a friendly brother.'* Did you 
ever hear so coaxing an ipvitsuipn la ftlony as this ? " Sweet Mv. 
James O'Brien, come in and save your precious life, come in and 
take an oath, you'll be murdered, before \ou go ha.f the street ! -Do, 
sweclest, dearest M\\ James O Bricn, come in, and do not risk your 
valuable < xis'cnce.'' What a loss he had been to his king, whom he 
loves so marvelous-ly ! 

frell, what does poor JMr. O'Brion do ? 7*oor, dear man ! He 
stands petiilled with the magnitude of his danger — all his members 
refuse to do their oflicc — he can nTcither run from the danger, nor 
call out lor assistance ; his tongue cleaves to his mouih, and his feet 
incorporate with the pavh\g stones — it is in vain that his expressive 
e. ' silently implores protectioi) of the passenger 5 he yields at length, 
as iv"eater men have done, and resignedly submits to.his fate — he then 
enters tlie house, and being led into the room, a parcel of men make 
laccji nt him — but mark the metamorphosis— well may it be said that 
" miracles will never cease*' — he who feared to resist in open air, and 
in the fare of the public, becomes a bravo when pent up in a room, 
and environed by sixteen men, and one is obliged to bar the door, 
vhilc another swears him, which, after some lesistance, is accord- 
ingly done, and poor Mr, O'Brien becomes u United Iritshman, for no 
eailMy jiurposc whatever but merely to save his sweet life ? But 
this is not all, the pill so bitter to the pcrcipiency of his royal palate 
must be washed do^vn, and lest he should throw it off' his stomach, 
lie is filled nj) lo the neck with beef and whiskey 1 What further did 
thoy cio ? ii/i". O'Uricn, thus persecuted, abused and t^errificd, v/ould 
Iwjve gone and lodged his sorrows in the sympathetic bosom of the 
mrijor, but to prevent him even this little solace, they made him 
drunk — the next c\ening, they used him in the like baiLaious man- 
ner, JO that he was not only sworn against bis will, but, poor man, he 
>*as n.ade drimk against Ijis iiiclination I 'J'lius was he besifgtd with 
united beef-steaks and whiskey, and against such potent assaiianls uot 
even Mr. O'Brien could prevail ! 

Whether all this whiskey that he had been forced to drink has pro- 
duced the eflcct or not, Mr, O^Brien's loyalty is better than his me- 
mory. In the spirit of loyalty he becomes prophetic, and told to lord 
i'ortarlington the circumstances, rclaUvc to the intended attack on the 
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ordnance stores full three weeks before he had obtained the informa* 
tion through moral agency. O 1 honest ./ames O'Brien ! — honest 
•/aroes O'Brien i Let others vainly argue on logical truth and ethical 
falsehood, but if I can once fasten him lo the ring of perjury, 1 will 
bait him at it until his testimony shall fail of producing a verdict, al- 
though human nature were as vile and monstrous in you as she is in 
him ! He has made a mistake ; But surely no man*s life is safe if 
such evidence were admissible. What argument can be founded on 
his testimony^ when he swears he has perjured himself, and that any 
thing he says must be false ? I must not believe him at all, and by a 
paradoxical conclusion, suppose, ^ against the deep damnation' of his # 
own testimony, that he is an honest man ! 

Another of the prisoner's counsel having here suggested something 
to Mr, Curran, he continued. My learned friend supposed me to be 
mistaken, and confounding the evidence of O'Brien and Clarke, but 
I am not ; I advert to what O'Brien said to lord Portarlington, re- 
specting the attack on the arsenal. Strongly as I feel my interests 
keep peace with those of my client, I would not defend him at the ex- 
pense of truth ; I seek not to make O'Brien worse than he is ; what- 
ever he may be, God Almighty convert his mind ! May his repro- 
bation — but, I beg his pardon, let your verdict stamp a due currency 
on his credit; that will have moie force than any casual remarks of 
mine. How this contradiction in Mr. O'Brien's evidence occurred, I 
am at no loss to understaiidt //e started with an intention of inform- 
ing against some person, no matter whom* and whether he ever saw 
the prisoner at the time he gave the information to Zord Portarling- 
ton, is a question ; but none, that he fabricated the story for the pur- 
pose of imposing on the honest zeal of the law officers of the 
crown. 

Now, gentlemen, be pleased to look at the rest of O'Brien's testi- 
mony he tells you there are 111,000 men in one province, added to 
10,000 of the inhabitants of the metropolis, ready to assist the object 
of an invasion. What 1 gentlemen, do you think there are so many 
in one province — so many in your city, combined against their coun- 
try ? At such a time as this, do you think it a wise thing to say, on 
the evidence of the abominable O'Brien, that if the enemy was to in- 
vade this country, there are 1 1 1 ,000 men ready to run to his standard ? 
But this is not the most appalling view of the question, f^or its im- 
portance and its novelty, this is the most unprecoder.ted tri;d in ihe 
annals of this country. I recollect none bearing any aflrj!)itv lo it, 
save that of the unhappy wanderer J'ackson; and premising t!iat I 
mean not the smallest allusion to the conduct of public measures in 
*this country, are you — I ask you seriously, are you prf pared to em* 
bark your respectable characters in the same bottom '.vith this d^tas* 
table informer ? Are you ready, on such evidence, lo f.-kc away. 



waru ai^ainst iu,uuu ot your iciiow-cifizenys, lo assise nmi m ciigj^ing 
the graves which he has destined to receive them one by one ? iVo I 
could your hearts yield ibr a '.voinrnt to the supji^csl^on, yoiu* own r.j- 
^ ' '-^ns would vindicate the justice of God, and the insulted character 
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©f man ; you would fly from the secrets of your chamber and take re- 
fuge in the multitude, from those " compunctious viaitings," which 
meaner men oould not look on without horror. i)o not think F am 
spenking disrespectfully of you, when I say, that while an O'Brien 
may be found, it may be the lot of the proudest among you, to be in the 
dock instead of the jury-box: How. then on such an occasion, would 
any of you feel, if such evidence as has been heard this day were ad- 
duced against you ? 

The application affects you — you shrink from the imaginary situa- 
%tion — remember then the great mandate of your religion, and " da 
unto all men as you would they should do unto you." Why do you 
c jndescend to listen to me with such attention ? Why so anxious, if 
even from me any thing should fall tending to enlighten you on the 
present awful occasion ? It is because, bound by the sacred obliga- 
tion of an oath, your hearts will not allow you to forfeit it. /Tave yon 
any doubt that it is the object of O'Brien to take down the prisoner 
for the reward that follows r Have you not seen with what more than 
instinctive keenness this blood-hound has pursued his victim ? ^ow 
he has kept him in view, from place to place, until he hunts him 
throuc:h the avenues of the court to where the unhappy man stands 
now, hopeless of all succour, but that which your verdict shall af- 
ford. I have heard of assassination by sword, by pistol, and by dag- 
ger, but here is a wretch who would dip the Evangelists in blood--* 
if he thinks he has not sworn his victim to death, he is ready to swear 
without mercy and without end ; but oh ! do net, I conjure you, 8uf« 
fer him to take an oath ; the arm of the nourderer should not pollute 
the purity of the gospel ; if he will swear, let it be on the knife, the 
pn per symbol of his profession i Gentlemen, I am reminded of the 
tissue of abomination with which this deadly cslumniator, this O'Brien^ 
has endeavoured to load so large a portion of your adult countrymen. 
He charges 100,000 Irishmen with the deliberate cruelty of depriving 
their fc^llow creatures of their eyes, tongues and hands ! Bo not be- 
lieve the infamous slanderer. If I were told that there was in Ire« 
land one man who could so debase human nature, I should hesitate to 
believe that even O'Brien were he. 

If you should ever be assailed by the hand of the informer^ mvf 
you find an all-powerful refuge in the example which you shall set 
this day; earnestly do I pray that you may never experience what it is 
to count the tedious hours in captivity, pining in the damps and $;loom 
of the dungeon, while the tvicked one is going about at large, ^ seek- 
ing whom he may devour/ There is another than a human tribunal* 
where the best of us all will have occasion to look back on the little 
good we have done. In that awful trial, O ! may your verdict this 
day assure your hopes, and give you strength and consolation in the 
presence of an adjudging God. 

Mr. Finney was acquitted. 
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This paper, gentlemen, insists upon the necessity bf emancipating: 
the catholics of Ireland, and that is charged as a part of the libel. If 
they had kept this prosecution impending for another year, how much 
would remain for a jury to decide upon, I should be at a loss to disco* 
ver. It seems as if the progress of public reformation was eating 
away the ground of the prosecution. Since the commencement of 
the prosecution, this part of the libel has unluckily received the sanc- 
tion of the legislature. In that interval, our catholic brethren have 
obtained that admission, which it seems it was a libel to propose — in 
what way to account for this, I am really at a loss. Have any alarms 
been occasioned by the emancipation of our catholic brethren ? Has 
the bigoted malignity of any individuals been crushed I Or, has the 
stability of the government, or has that of the country been weakened ? 
Or, is one million of subjects stronger than three millions ? Do you 
think that the benefit they received should be poisoned by the stings 
of vengeance ? If you think so, you must say to them, < You have 
demanded your emancipation, and you have got it ; but we abhor 
your persons, wc are outraged at your success; and we will siigma* 
tizc, by a criminal prosecution, the relief which you hv(^ ^V^^^ccsk.^ 
from the voice of your country.' I wVl yow^ ^t\x\\tTCi^w^^^ ^^>a.^^w5^ 
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as honcsl men, anxious lor the public triinqiiillity, conscious that th-'ire 
•arc wounds not yet complctvly cicatrized, that you o!ij;htto speak ihis 
l;uiL;uaij- i.t this lime, to nitn \vii(» are too mucii disposed to ll.ink 
tlKit in this V*. ry cnv.inciimtion ih y have been saved from tlieii own 
p.irli «n\>;i:t iiy (lu: liuma;jity of their sovereign? Or, do you v.ibh lo 
p!X'p-:ro thi-ni ror the revocation of these improvident concession"* i* 
Dc you '.'link ii wise or hun^ane, at thia moment, to insult their., by 
slick uii; up in a •>iilory ihe ni.in whf» durcd to stand forth their advo- 
cau; ? I put It to your oaihs, do you think tlv.it a blessing of that ki:»<!, 
that a victory obtained by jusiicc over bi^^otry and oppression, sh<.ul.l 
have a siieruiu r.«st u'K)n it by an ignominious sentence upon men bold 
and hon' iii enoUi!;h lo propose t'.iut nieasure ; to propose the redccju- 
ing of n 1 i^ion from the abuses of the church — the reclaiming of three 
n;illions of iiuui from bondage, and giving liberty to all v/ho had a 
rii^hl to demand it — giving, J say. in ihe so iwuch censured words of 
tl)is paper, * Universal Kmaucipuiion !' I speak in the spirit of the 
British iuw, whi^h makes li'ierty commensurate with, and inseparable 
from, l-.c i^riiish soil — wliich pioclaims, even to the stranger and the 
soujuincr, the moment he sets his foot upon British earth, that the 
f^rouii i oA which ho treads ii holy, and consccraied by the genius of 
Universal Kmancipation. No matter in what language his doom may 
have l)ccn pronounced ; no n-atur what complexion incompatible wilh 
freedom, i-n Indian or a'l African sun may have burnt upon him ; no 
matter in wh:ii dlsastious batile his liln.i ty may have been cloven down ; 
no mali'Ji' with what soIcmniOes he n>oy have been de voter! upon the 
nliur of Jil.:very ; tne first moment he touches the sacred soil of ^ri- 
tv.in, iliv;alt.ir and the gcd sink togetlier in the dust ; his soul walks 
ai'ioud in her own majesty ; his body swells beyond the measure of 
h's cliaii's, that burs', fioni arouhd him, and he stnnds redeemed, re- 
gen rated, and disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of Universal 
Emancipation. 

[Here A/r. Curran was interrupted by a sudden burst of applause 
from the court and hall. After some time, silence was restored by 
the aut'ioriiy of lord Cionmel, who arknowledged the pleasure which 
he felt at the brilliuni display of professional talent, but disaprovcd of 
any imcajpcratc expressions of applause in a court of justice.] 
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The Harp of Tar a. 



SV TBOMAS MOOIUL 



Tune — " Gramathret?^ 



The harp that once through Tara's hairs 

The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls, 

As if that soul were fled. 

So sleeps the pride of former daySj 

So glory's thrill is o'er 
And hearts that once beat high for praise^ 

Now feel that pulse no more* 

No more to chiefs and ladies brighti 

The harp of Tara swells 
The chord alone that breathes at night, 

Its tale of ruin tells. 

Then freedom now so seldom wakes. 

The only throb she gives, 
Is when some heart indignant breaks^ 

To show that still she lives. 

19 
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The Love of Home, 

From a Poem bj Montgomerj, entitled 

« THE WEST INDIES." 

There is a land, of every land the pride^ 
Belov'd by Heaven o'er all the wprld beside } 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the nighty 
A land of beauty, virtue, valof, truth, 
Time tulored age and love exalted youth. 
The wandering mariner, whose eyes explore^ 
The wealthiest isle, the most enchanting ^ore^ 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 
I^or breathes the spirit of a purer air — 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole--*- 
For in this landof Heavn's peculiar gracte, 
There is a spot of earth supretnely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter place than all the rest. 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 
While in his soften^ looks, benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend. 
Here woman reigns, the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life-*— 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 
An angel- guard of loves and graces lie- 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fire- side pleasures gambol at her feet* 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found I 
Art thou a man — a patriot ? — look around. 
O, thou shalt find, however thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 



SONG* 

PROM MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Bendemeers Stream. 

There's a bower of roses by Bendemeer's stream. 

And the nightingale siiigs round it all the day long r 
In the time of my childhood 'twas like a sweet dream 
To sit in tbQ roses and bear the bird's song. 
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That bower and its music I never forget ; 

But oft when ^ilone in the bloom of the year, 
I think-r-is the nightingale singing there yet ? 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer ? 

No — the roses soon withered that hung o'er the wave : 

But some blossoms were gathered while freshly they 
shope, 
And a dew wa^ distiUed from their flowers, that gave 

Ail the fragrance of summer when summer was gone« 
Thus Memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 

An essence that breathes of it many a year^ 
Thus bright ta my soul, as 'twas then to my eves, 

h that bower on the banks of the calm Bendemeer. 



FROM THE LONDON COURIEK. 

The Funeral of Sir John Moore, 

ffn,0 FELL AX^ THE BATTLE OP CORUNNA, IN SPAIN, IN 1803. 



Not a d)*um was heard, nor a funeral note. 
As his corpse to the rampart we hurried, 
Not a soldier discharged his. farewell shot 
O'er the grave where ourh§ro,was buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's n^isty HgKt^ 
And the lantern djmly burning* 

No useless. cofBn. enclosed his breast. 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we bound him,^ 
But he lay like a warrior taking his re$t, 
With his martiah clpak ^rpundhim.^ 

Few andj^hoTt were the. prayers we &aid» 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow. 
But we steadily gazed on the face of thede.^.^^ 
And w^ bitter^ thought o{ ihe mcgrto'K* 
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We thought as vve hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head^ 

And we far away on the billow. 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that^s gone, 
And o^er his cold ashes upbraid him, 
But nothing he'll reck if ihey let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton hath laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock told the hour for retiring, 
And we heard the distant random gun. 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory. 
We carv'd not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with bis glory. 



FROM MOORE^S MELODIES. 

This Life is all chequered. 

Air — *« The Bunch of Green Rushes.^' 

This life is all chequer'd with pleasures and woes, 

That chase one another like waves of the deep ; 
Each billow as brightly or darkly it flows. 

Reflecting our eyes, as they sparkle or weep. 
So closely our whims on our miseries tread. 

That the laugh is call'd up ere the tear can be dried ;• 
And as fast as the rain drop of pity is shed. 

The goose plumage of foll^ can turn it aside, 
But pledge me the cup, if existence would cloy, 

With hearts ever happy, and heads ever wise. 
Be ours the light Grief, that is sister to Joy, 

And the short brilliant Folly, that flashes and dies ! 

When Hylas was sent with his urn to the fount, 

Thro' fields full of sun-shine, with hearts full of play, 
Light rambled the boy over meadow ^i\d mount,. 
And neglected his task for ibe SLoyj^t^ c^xv vVi^ nn^'J • 
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Thus some, who like me, should have drawn and have tasted 

The fountain, ihat runs by philosophy's shrine, 
Their time with the flowers on the margin have wasted. 

And left their light urns all as empty as mine ! 
But pledge me the goblet— while Idleness weaves 

Her flow^'ets together, if Wisdom can see 
One bright drop or two, that has iaIPn on the leaves 

Fromner fountain divine, 'tis sufficiept for me ! 



FROM MOORE'S MELODIES. 

Tune — '' St. FatricPs DayP 

Tho' dark are our sorrows, to-day we'll forget them, 
And smile through our tears like a sunbeam in showers. 
There never were hearts, if our rulers would let ibem, 
More form'd to be tranquil and blest than ours. 

But just when the chain* h£\s ceas'd to pain. 
And hope has enwreath'd it round with flow'rs. 

Then comes a new link, our spirits to sink. 
Oh ! ihejoys of such hearts like the light ot the poles, 
Is a flash amid darkness too brilliant to stay ; 
But though 'twere the last litile spark in our souls, 
We must light it up now on '* Patrick's" Day. 

Contempt on the minion who calls you disloyal, 
Though fierce to your foes, to your friends you are (rue, 
And the tribute most high, to a head that is royal, 
Is love from a heart that loves liberty too. 

While cowards who blight your fame, your right. 
Would shrink from the blaze of the battle away. 

The standard of green, in front would be seen. 
Oh ! my life on your faith, were you summon'd this minute, 
You'd cast every bitter remembrance away, 
And show what the arm of old Erin has in it, 
When rous'd by ibe foe on her Patrick's Day. 

He loves the green Isle, and his love is rpcordcd 
In hearts that' have suffered too much :o forget, 
And hope shall be crown'd, and attllchltlc\^l.\^^^'^\^^^^ 
Ai\d Evin^s grqen jubilee shme o\iX ^'^v^ 
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The gem may be broke by many a stroke, 
But nothing can cloud its native ray, ' 

Each fragment will cast, a light to the last* 
And thus Erin, my country, though broken thou art. 
There's a lustre within thee that ne*er will decay, 
A spirit that beams through each suffering part, 
And now sjniles at their pain on her Patrick's. Qay. 



The. following sweet and touching lines were written by the Hon;, 
HE.var St. Georoc Tucker, of Virginia^ on being solicited t9 
know why he had ceased to court the poetic muse. 

Days of my youth — ye have glided away ; 
Hairs of my youth — ye are frosted and gray ; 
Eyes of my youth— your keen sight is no more ; 
Cheeks of my youth— ye are furrow'd all oe'r ; 
Strength of my youth — all your vigor is gone ; 
Thoughts of my youth— your gay vision^ are flpwn. 

Days of my youth— I wish not your recall ; 
Ilyirs of my youth— 4'm content ye should fall ; 
Eyes of my youth— ye much evil have seen ; 
Chec^ks of my youth— bath*d in tears ye have been; 
Thoughts of my youth— ye have led me a stray ; 
Strength of my youth — why lament your decay. 

Days of my ag^ — ye will shortly be past ; 
Pains of age-^yet awhile ye can last ; 
Joys of age — in true wisdom delight ; 
Eyes of my age — be religion your light ; 
Thoughts of my age- -dread ye not the cold sod \ 
Hopes of my age— be ye fixed on your GOD ! 



They may rait at this Life. 



BY THOMAS MOORE. 



They may rail at this life— from ihe hour I began it 

Pve found a life full of kindness and bliss; 
And until they can show me some happier planet, 
More social and bright, IMl couleni me \n*vv\vv\\\s* 
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Ai long as the world has such eloquent eyes, 
As before me this moment enraptured I see, 

They may say what they will of their orb* in the skies, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 

In Mercury's star, where each moment can bring them 
New sunshine and wit from the fountain on high, 

Though the nymphs may have livelier poets to sing them, 

They've none, even there more enamour'd than I. 

And as long as this harp can be wakened to love, 
And that eye its divine inspiration shall be 

They may talk as they will of their Edens above, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me* 

In the star of the west, by whose shadowy splendor. 

At twilight so often We've t*oam'd through the dew, 
There are maidens, perhaps, who have bosoms as tend^. 

And look, in their twilights; as lovely as you ; 
But, though they were even more bright than the green 

Of that isle they inhabit in the Heaven- blue sea, 
As I never these fair young celestials have seen, 

Why this earth is tlie planet for you, love, and me* 

As for those chilly orbs on the verge of creation 

Whose sunshine and smiles must be equally rare ; 
Did they want a supply of cold hearts for that station, 

Heaven knows we have plenty on earth we could spa(e« 
Oh ! think what a world we should have of it here, 

If the haters of peace, of affection and glee. 
Were to fly up to Saturn's cold comfortless Sphere, 

And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, and me. 



THE IRISHMAN 



TuhC'-^Vive La. 

The savage loves his native shore, 
Though rude the soil and chill the air^ 
Well then may Erin's «ons adore. 
Their soil, which nature form'd so fairf 
What flood e'er wash'd a shore so sweet 
As Shannon great or Pastoral Bann ; 
Or who a friend or foe can meet, 
So generous as an Irishman. 
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His hand :s rash, his heart is waritij 
But principle is still his guide ; 
None more relents a deed of harni) 
Or none forgives with nobler pride, 
He uiay be duped but can't be scared, 
More fit to practise than to p.an 
He dearly earns h.i poor reward, 
But spends it hke an Ir>':hman. 

If poor or strange, heMl for you pay, 
And guide you where you safe may be | 
Jf you'r his guesl whilst e'er you stay, 
His cottage holds a Jubilee ; 
His inmost soul he will unlock. 
Should he b^jtonce your merit scan, 
Your cop^' Jence he scorns to mock, 
For fait lul is an Irishman* 

By honor swaved, in wo or weal, 
Wh'ie'er she bids, he dares to do 5 
Tfj him in bribe he will not fail ; 
Put him on fire, you'll fihd him true—* 
He's ever faithful; be his post 
Whatever it may, in danger^s van, 
And if the field of fame be lost, 
It will not be by an irishman. 

Erin, lov'd land from age to age. 

Be thou more safe, more great, more free. 

Fortune be your's, and if you wage 

Defensive war, may victory 

Hei blessings spread through every field, 

And gectle breezes freely fan, 

May cheerful smiles, serenely gild 

The breast of every Irishman. ' 



t 



The American Tar. 

-By Mr. John M^Creery. 

The Goddess of Freedom borne down by oppression^ 
In Europe's fam'd regions no longer found rest. 
She wept at the heart-rending wide desolation, 
And languishing look'd for relief from the West ; 
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She heard that Columbia was rearing a temple, 

Where she would be worshipped in peace and in war, 

Old Neptune confirm'd it, cried lo ! here's a sample — 
Presenting with pride an American Tar. 

Cease weeping then, goddess, to thee I've consign'd him, 

He loves thee, and he thy protector will be, 
Believe me, a more gallant youth you will find him, 

Than e'er bore your banners through ocean pr sea;. 
When his galley he trims, firm resolved, for the onset, 

Wo ! wo ! to thai foe, who his prowess will dare, 
Long will his country lament, that he e'er met. 

And braved the avenging American Tar. 

He boasted not, but firm as the oak of his forest, 

Serene as a calm, but as fierce as a storm, 
When wild roars the battle, you'll find him the foremost ; 

When victor, the prostrate protecting from harm. 
And I've decreed he's so gallant a fellow. 

O'er my wide dominions, he shall be a star, 
Will light you in triumph, o'er every billow. 

His name, listen Angels, American Tar. 

The proud turban'd Turk, my dominions infested, \^- 

And piracy roam'd uncontroli'd o'er the wave. 
His courage the tar of Columbia tested. 

And taught him that freemen, tho' peaceful, are brave. 
Leviathan dread, who controls the wide ocean, 

And opes his huge paws for destruction and war ; 
Who, vaunting his strength, throws the wide world in commo- 

Shrinks back in dismay from the American Tar. [tion, 

For the rights of his country he fights, not for plunder, 

No longer injustice shall harass the deep ; 
I give him my trident, and Jove gives him thunder, 

And well he the sacred deposites will keep. 
Beneath his mild sway, sailors' rights well protected 

Shall be — and free trade shed its blessings afar. 
The praises of nations shall greet the respected, 

The daring, heroic, American Tar. 



THE MOTHER. 

'Twas on a cliff, whose rocky base 

Baffled the briny wave ; 
Whose cultur'd heights their verdant store 

To many a tenant gave. 

20 
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A mother, led by rustic cares, 
Had wander'd with her child ; 

UnweanM the babe — yet on the gras^ 
He froUck'd and he smiPd* 

With what delight the mother glow'd, 

To mark the infant's joy ; 
How oft would pause, amidst her toil^ 

Xq contemplate her boy. 

Yet soon, by other cares estrang'd, 
Her thoughts the child forsook ; 

Careless, he wantonM on the grodndf 
Nor caught his mother's look. 

Crop'd was each flower that caught his eye, 
Till, scrambling o'er the green, 

He gain'd the cliff's unsheltcr'd edge, 
And pleas'd, survey'd the scene. 

'Twas now the mother, from her toil, 

Turn'd to behold her child ; 
The urchin gone ! her cheeks.were flushM ^ 

Her wand'ring eye was wild ! 



She saw him on the cliff's rude btinlc ; 

Now careless peeping o'er ! 
He turn'd, and on his mother smiPd, 

Then sported as before. 

Sunk was her voice ! t Vas vain to fly, 
'Twas vain the brink to brave : 

Oh, J^ature ! it was thine alone 
To prompt the means to save* 

She tore her kerchief from her breasts 

And laid her bosom bare ; 
He saw — delighted, left the bank, 
And sought to banquet there. 



Tht taie Counsdlor Curran, perceiving his approaching clissolu' 
lion, handed to Lady Faulkner^ the following melancholy irrk* 
jpromptUm He lived hut a few hours afterwards. 

For welcome warm, for greeting kind. 
It's present thanks the tongue can tell, 

But soon the heart no tongue may find, 
Then thank thee witVi—a sad JareAjidl. 



, Tit Slanderer's Tbmb. 



I 



Deep in ihe dreary fore<.t gloom, XU 
Where not a flower is seen tohloom, 
And where a poison'd streamlet iaves 
The bank where daadly night shade warei, 
]s seen the slanderer's lonely lomb. 

The boding owlet, hovering round, ^' - ■ 
Sends fortn her screech of fearful sound}-. - 
The black wing'd raven lingers there, " ] 
And blasting dews pollute the air, 
And fall upon ihe unhallowed mound. 

"tttr idm who sleeps io'tbat Ion* bed, 
J^» t^ of foqd re^t. is •bed, 
Kq kindred dea^r^ fate. bfSmpuif, 
Or raise tfae conii'ecTated-sldife, -' ' ' 
With |>ious bands above bia^he^d^ 

AHke to bcaven and men a foe. 
The only joy on earth he knew, 
Was lo destroy his neighbour's faiqe, 
To. bligh^ the fairest, brightest name, 
Ami aim at Virtue's breast a blow. 

On his dark brow scowl'd Envy dirCi 
His eyeballs flashed a baleful fire, 
Whilst Malice and envenomed Hale, 
Dwek in his heart in sullen state, 
And swelled i( with a hellish ire. 

Indignant, saw tk'- Almighty power^ 
The wretch, fell woes around faim sboicer,^ 
The bolt o{ heaven in thunder spedi 
And struck the prowling raonster dcad^ 
That he shoiUd curse the wocld. (i0,iitoce% 

And npw ^ (Ireai7 forest glooniL 
Where oot a flower is seen to bloom. 
And where a poisoned streamlet lave& 
The bank where deadly night shade wave**. 
]%5een the Slanderer's tpion, 
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The Minstrel Boy. 

BY THOMAS MOORE. 

The minstrel boy to the war is gone, 

In the ranks of death youMI find him ; 
liis father's sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him. 
" Land of Song !" said the warrior bard, 

" Though all the world betrays thee, 
^' One sword at least, thy right shall guard| 

^^ One faithful harp shall praise thee." 

The Minstrel fell ! but the foeman^s chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under , 

The harp he lov'd ne'er spoke again. 
For he tore its curds asunder, 

And said, *^ No chains shall sully thee, 
" Thou soul of love and bravery! 

" Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 
" They never shall sound in slavery." 



fi^ 



The following lints were written and adapted to the air of 

" Molly Astoke," 

BT TKOMAS MOORSp ESQ. 

ON UIS APPROACHING THE SHORES OF AMERICA. 

The sails are filled, the waves serene ; 

I hail Columbia's shore, 
Perhaps my native valley's green. 

May charm thesp eyes no more : 
Here freedom's sons unconquered breathe, 

Here, far from tyrant's dwell ; 
But THERE Fhe twines a cypress wreath, 

In sorrow's darkling cell. 

But lo ! from heaven a beacon light, 

(Oh ! land of broken pride ;) 
Still shines for the serene and bright, 

My wayward course to guide. 
For thee the western planet grows : — 

Beguiles ihee far away; — 
' But o'er the gloom of exile throws, 

A mild and genial ray. 
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THE EXILE'S WELCOME. 

Written by J* N. Barker, ^^^ ^^^S* at a public dinner at Phila* 

delphia, on the 4th of July, 1816. 

Hail to the exile, whose crime was devotion, 

To country and honour, to freedom and fame ! 
Columbia shall welcome, with heart-felt emotion, 
The noble m worth, the illustrious in name ! 
We too have met the blow 
Aimed by a tyrant foe, 
We too have bled our dear country to save, 
Here, ev'ry voice shall cry. 
Here, ev'ry bosom sigh, 
^ Hail to the exile, the good and the brave ! ^ 

n. 

Land of the stranger ! though shadows enfold thee. 
The star of thy glory, yet gleams ihro^ the night, 
And the day will arise, when the world shall behold thee, 
Radiant in arms, and resistless in might : 

Soon from yon threatening cloud. 

Bursting abrupt and loud, 
The tempest of war on thy foes shall be driv'n 5 

While, 'mid the scattered horde. 

Vengeance, with flaming sword, 
Strikes through the storm like the lightning of heaven ! 

III. 

What are those recreants whose treason betrayed thee ! 

Shake but thy chains, and the dastards sh;^[i flee : 
What are the myriads of slaves who invade thee ! — 
The nation that struggles for freedom is free. 

See, where thy warriors speed. 

Eager again to bleed, 
And from thy confines to chase the fell band : 

Despots in vain conspire 

When a whole people's ire 
Rises, determined to rescue the land. 

From the Irish Melodies: 

Weep on, weep on, your hour is past, 

Your dreams of life are o'er ; 
The fatal chain is round you cast, 

And you are men no more ! 
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In vain the Hero's heart had bled ; 

Thn Sage's tongue hath warn'd in vain 5 
Oh Freedom ! once thy flame hath fled, 

It never lights again, 

"Weep on— ^perhaps in after days 

They'll learn to love your name, 
And tnany a deed may wake in praise, 

That long has slept in blame ! 
And, wheu they tread the ruin'd isle, 

Where rest, at lenjjth, the lord and slave, 
They'll wond'ring ask, bow hands so vile„ 

Could conquer hearts so brave ! 

" 'Twas fate," they'll say, " a wayward f5^te% 

Your web of discord wove ; 
And while your tyrants join'd ia hate, 

You pever join'd in love ! 
Bui hearts fell ofifthat ought to twine, 

And man profan'd what God badgiv'n, 
'Till some were heard to curse the sbrine, 

Where others knelt \o heaven!" 



St. Patrick^s Charity Schools. 

On the 17th of ApriK 1817, the patrons of these institutions dined^ 
according to annual custom, at the Freemason's Tavern, Queen* 
street, London; the Duke of Sussex in the chaiir* The follow- 
ing was sung, on the occasion, by Mr. Leonard. 

When the pure soul of honour shall cease to inspire thee, 
When kind hospitality flees from thy shore. 

When the nations that know thee shall cease to admire thee. 
Then Erin, ma vourneen ! I'll love thee no more. 

When the trumpet of Fame shall no longer proclaii^ thee, 

Of heroes the nurse, as in ages of yore, 
W^hen the muse in the records of genius disclaim thee, 

Then Erin, n^a vourneen ! I'll love thee no more. 

When thy sons shall no longer be pleasant and witty, 
Or cease to be loved by the fair they adore ; 

When thy daughters shall cease to be virtuous and pretty, 
Then Erin, ma vourneen ! I'll love thee no more. 

If fnr George and the princes thou feel no devotion. 

The hopes of our orphans, or youth, and our poor ; 
If their virtues excite in thy heart no emotion, 

Then Erin, ma vourneen! I'll love thee the* more. 

* I have altered tlic word no ia the origiual for the subslitute f/M, as more eonpenial to lbs' 
feniinients of toj reeden, T. OX** 
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